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Nazi Germany’s “Second Revolution” 


Long-Standing Unrest Among the Storm Troops Led to the Purging by 
Hitler Under Strong Pressure From the “Right” 


Berlin. 

HE mutiny of Ernst 
IP acct and the radical 

Storm Troop leaders 
which has just been handled 
so dramatically by Chancellor 
Adolf Hitler had its inception 
in an order issued by the Nazi 
Fihrer a year ago when he de- 
clared that the revolution had 
ended and must be succeeded 
by evolution. Having obtained 
absolute power by the first 
revolution, Hitler proposed to 
build his Third Reich piece- 
meal with the counsel of con- 
servative advisers. This policy 
did not meet with the approval 
of the revolutionary elements 
in the party, who were concen- 
trated in the Storm Troop de- 
tachments, and who could not 
conceal their chagrin when 
their leader ignored the social- 
istic parts of his program. 


Ever since then their discontent had been 
simmering and the purging of the malcon- 
tents was bound to come sooner or later. 
The Nazi party is composed of so many 
heterogeneous elements—Nationalist and 
Socialist—that the split was certain to come 
as soon as the party got into power. The 
only miracle is that it didn’t materialize 

' before. 


The Storm Troopers, in particular, fre- 
quently have been the source of trouble to 
- Hitler. -As a frankly revolutionary move- 
ment in its early days, the National Socialist 
cause attracted many officers of the old 
Imperial Army, who found their former 
occupation gone and could not settle down 
to the humdrum pursuits of civil life—men 
such as Roehm, who wandered from one 
illegal anti-republican association to an- 
other, and, finally, bored by conditions in 
Germany during the comparatively prosper- 
ous days of the Dawes and Locarno era, 
accepted an offer from the Bolivian Govern- 
ment to drill its army, and Lieut. Edmund 
Heines, the “Vehme Murderer,” who was 
sentenced for manslaughter for the execu- 
tion of a subordinate in one of the secret 
semimilitary organizations which flour- 
ished in Germany in the early "twenties. 


Wide World 
When Jeader of German mutiny was friendly with his Chancellor: 


Ernst Roehm (second from left) at a Nazi rally with Dr. Paul 
Joseph Goebbels, Adolf Hitler, and Gen. Werner yon Blomberg 


By Joun Extiorr 


The Rise of Adolf Hitler 


Adolf Hitler, son of an Austrian 
customs officer and his Bohemian 
wife, born in Austria, April 20, 1889. 

He left Vienna for Munich in 1912. 
Served with the 16th Bavarian Infan- 
try during the war, thus losing his 
Austrian citizenship. Wounded twice. 

On February 4, 1920, the National 
Socialist German Workers’ Party was 
formed with seven members includ- 
ing Hitler. Hitler was thrown inte 
jail following the failure of the “Beer 
Putsch,” November 8, 1923. 

On January 30, 1933, Hitler was ap- 
pointed Chancellor by President von 
Hindenburg to head coalition régime. 

On March 23, 1933, the Reichstag 
voted Hitler Cabinet authority to 
govern by decree. 

On November 12, 1933—Popular 
plebiscite voted 92.2 per cent. for 
Hitler’s foreign policy. 

On June 14, 1934—Germany an- 
nounced moratorium on all foreign 
debt payments, effective July 1. 

On June 17, 1934—Vice Chancellor 
Franz von Papen attacked radical 
Nazi policies in critical speech. 

On June 30, 1934—Hitler acted to 
purge Storm Troop ranks. 


Hitler’s genius found a new 
field for the activities of these 
dissidents in organizing and 
drilling his private army 
which originally was founded 
as a body to prevent meetings 
of his party from being broken 
up by Communists. The first 
disorder with the Storm 
Troopers came in the late 
summer of 1930, when the 
Sturm Abteilung vented its 
grievances against the politi- 
cal leaders of the party by 
storming the Berlin head- 
quarters and smashing doors, 
windows, and furniture. 


Hitler had to go to Berlin 
from Munich to quell these 
disorders. He did this by 
promising his men more pay 
and by forming the Storm 
Troops as a distinct organiza- 
tion with himself as its “Osaf” 
—Oberste Sturm Abteilungens Fihrer 
(Supreme Leader of the Storm Troops). 
Previously the Storm Troopers had been 
subordinate to the local political leaders 
and they had complained that they were 
not paid enough to meet the cost of their 
police fines and their bills for medical 
attendance arising from the nature of 
their duties. 


In September of that year Hitler sum- 
moned his old friend Captain Roehm from 
La Paz to assume the training of his Nazi 
Storm Troopers. The efficiency which the 
Sturm Abteilung has since attained and the 
respect which it has obtained abroad as a 
potential fighting force speaks volumes for 
Roehm’s ability as an organizing genius. 


Hitler again had difficulty with his Berlin 
Storm Troopers in April of the following 
year when Capt. Walter Stennes, rebelling 
against the authority of the “Osaf,” seized 
the party headquarters, and, for a time, 
turned the guns of the Nazi afternoon news- 
paper Der Angriff (“The Attack”) against 
the movement. Captain Stennes, dis- 
gruntled with Hitler’s insistence that the 
party must obtain power by purely legal 
methods, and assertion that a repetition of 

(Continued on page 14) 
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New Deal’s Far-Reaching Housing Program 


One of Administration’s Important Moves, It Is Designed to Aid Renovation and Moderniza- 
tion of Homes, Stimulate Employment, and Reorganize Home-Mortgage Market 


By Wayne W. Parrisu 


[This is the first of a series of articles on housing] 


ITH the signing of the National 
Housing Act by the President 


shortly before he sailed on his ex- 
tended sea trip, the New Deal Administra- 
tion completed one of its most important 
programs—a program affecting millions of 
home owners and workers in two of the 
largest labor classifications. 

The National Housing Act in its final 
form has two salient features. 

The first is a vast program for the renova- 
tion and modernization of homes through 
easy credit facilities, with the prime object 
of immediately stimulating employment in 
the building trades and durable-goods in- 
dustries. 

The second—even more important in the 
long-term effort to stabilize the national 
debt structure—is the completion of the 
Government’s program for a thorough re- 
organization of the home-mortgage market, 
for the relief of home owners in default on 
mortgages, and of lending institutions 
burdened by frozen home mortgages. 

Act is designed to stimulate $1,500,- 
in new home construction, home 
ization, and repairing. 


rvey of a score of trade journals and 
other publications directly concerned in a 
revival of housing reveals the greatest en- 
thusiasm for the NHA. It not only is con- 
sidered by these sources as one of the 
most far-reaching programs of the New 
Deal, but, without exception, they see real 


Why National Housing Act 
Was Adopted 


The nation is at least 800,000 houses 
short for the last five years. 

The NRA estimates that 62 per cent. 
of existing houses are in need of re- 
pairs. 

The nation normally builds 400,000 
houses a year; last year the total was 
only 50,000. 

Residential construction has dropped 
from a former annual total of $3,000.,- 
000,000 to a present level of $300,- 
000,000. 


3,500,000 


Approximately 
ployed are normally employed on con- 


unem- 


struction, and 5,000,000 indi- 
rectly. 

Of the 30,000,000 families in the 
United States, it is estimated that 
4,000,000 have “doubled up” since 
1929; two million new houses are 
needed to meet this situation. 

Federal agencies estimate 3,000,000 
families live in slums unfit for habi- 
tation; the United States Chamber of 
Commerce estimates that 50,000,000 
persons are housed in insanitary or 
other undesirable homes. 


more 
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James A. Moffett, Federal Housing 


Administrator 


and actual benefits accruing within the 
next twelve months. 


The NHA has clarified one bitterly con- 
tested housing issue. The Act does not in 
any direct way place the Government in 
the housing business. All initiative is 
placed in the hands of private enterprise 
and the individual home owner.  Indi- 
rectly, the Government is participating by 
guaranteeing certain proportions of loans 
and easing the entire home-mortgage ma- 
chine. It is the power-house generating 
the current, but the using of the current 
is in private hands. 


To be precise in the matter, the 
National Housing Act is a misnomer. It 
does not provide for large-scale housing 
plans, it offers no particular stimulus for 
model housing, it affords no national uni- 
fied scheme of planning. While the reno- 
vation and modernization feature will be 
highly publicized in the press, yet the most 
vital effect of the Act will be to straighten 
out the mortgage mess which resulted from 
the topsyturvy and unregulated building 
boom of 1922-29. 


Who will benefit? The home owner will 
benefit in almost every instance, either by 
his ability to borrow on easy terms for 
renovations, or by saving his home, if it is 
mortgaged, through new long-term facili- 
ties. A prospective home owner, if his 
credit is at all satisfactory, can build a new 
home under the new scheme with unprece- 
dented ease. The building trades are 
bound to gain through employment and 
sales of materials. The durable-goods in- 
dustries are already highly organized to 
meet the expected demand. 

Who opposed the act? 
large-scale 


The advocates of 


housing, both governmental 


and private, are bitterly disappointed be- 
cause all big housing plans have been 
shelved at least until next year. They be- 
lieve the NHA has evaded the real hous- 
ing problem of the country. Bankers and 
other lending agencies at first opposed the 
Act, but are gradually finding that it will 
probably work to their distinct advantage. 


Just before the President sailed he ap- 
pointed his close friend, James A. Moffett, 
as Federal Housing Administrator. Ag- 
gressive and forty-nine, Moffett’s specialty 
has been oil, not real estate. But to him 
now falls the task of whipping into shape 
the President’s housing program. Moffett 
startled the business world a year ago 
when he resigned his position as Senior 
Vice-President of the Standard Oil Com- 
pany of New Jersey following an internal 
disagreement over policy. A month later 
the President appointed him to a planning 
and coordination committee, but early this 
year he became Vice-President of the 
Standard Oil Company of California at the 
salary of $100,000 a year. Now he is back 
in the Government fold. 


Altho huge sums are potentially involved 
in the program, the Government budget 
will show the relatively small sum of 
$210,000,000. The Federal Housing Ad- 
ministration will put the NHA to work. It 
will be several weeks before the first loans 
can be made. Detailed operations will be 
described in subsequent articles. 


How the FHA Will Tackle 
the Problem 


The four major provisions of the 
act are: 

(1) Modernization. To offset five 
years of neglect in ordinary mainte- 
nance of homes, a modernization and 
home-improvement campaign will be 
launched. Home owners may borrow 
up to $2,000 at low interest rates. 

(2) Mortgage Insurance. Mutual 
mortgage-insurance associations will 


be established under Federal charter 
to insure mortgages of existing or 


newly completed homes up to $16,000, 
or 80 per cent. of their currently ap- 
praised value. 

(3) Mortgage Associations. As an- 
other means of reopening the mort- 
gage-market, privately owned and 
operated mortgage associations may 
be set up under Federal charter to 
provide low-cost long-term home 
financing. 

(4) Building and Loan Association 
Insurance. Shares and certificates of 
sound building and loan associations 
will be insured, providing relief simi- 
lar to that afforded by the Govern- 
ment’s insurance of bank-deposits. 


—— eee 
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Politics and Strikes Ho Ritossa 


With the President on the High Seas, the Spotlight | 


ITH President Roosevelt on the 
high seas, Hawaii-bound, Washing- 
ton no longer dominates newspaper 
front pages. Developments near-by, such 
as the longshoremen’s strike on the Pacific 
Coast, tend to monopolize the interest of the 
country’s various sections. Several of the 
figures who have been outstanding in politi- 
cal or official Washington retained their 
place in head-lines last week, but they did 
so chiefly by their activities away from the 
Capital. 
. The President himself interrupted his 
cruise with stops at Haiti, Puerto Rico 
and the Virgin Islands. In Haiti, he 
pointed out that within a month or so the 
United States Marines would end _ their 
long occupation of that Republic, in 
Puerto Rico he outlined a broad plan for 
the social and economic rehabilitation of 
the island, and in the Virgin Islands he 
promised the poverty-ridden natives that 
Washington would continue to help them. 
Meanwhile, two of his principal sup- 
porters, and two of ‘his chief opponents, 
launched speaking tours to advocate or 


- oppose his policies. 


Rexford Guy Tugwell, Under-Secretary 
of Agriculture, defended the Agricultural 


“Adjustment Administration to audiences in 


the West. Donald R. Richberg, until re- 
cently general counsel of the National Re- 
covery Administration, championed that 
agency in a speech to the Texas Bar Asso- 
ciation. 


| Richberg’s New Post 


Before President Roosevelt left Wash- 
ington, he raised Mr. Richberg to increased 
prominence by making him director of a 
new body, known as the Industrial Emer- 
gency Committee. It will be the duty of 
this committee to conduct an investigation 
this summer and then to “make recom- 
mendations to the President . . . with re- 
spect to problems of relief, public works, 
labor disputes and industrial recovery, and 
to... coordinate the handling of joint 
problems affecting these activities.” 

The New York Herald Tribune declares 
that there are “three major parties definitely 
in the field—the Republican, the Demo- 
cratic and Senator Borah.” ‘The third, or 
Borah, party went West last week to plunge 
into a speaking campaign for the revision 
of the AAA and the restoration of the anti- 
trust laws. In a radio address, before leay- 
ing the Capital, Senator Borah denounced 
the Administration for attempting to 
“fasten a strangle-hold system of bureau- 
cracy upon the people” and for fostering 
monopoly. But he also rebuked the Repub- 
licans for their unwillingness to make an 


issue out of this monopoly charge. 


Judging from the statements of another 
Administration opponent, the Republicans 
expect to make the issue somewhat broader. 


f 


Acme 


Rioting starts as dock cargoes are moved in San Francisco by the Industrial Associa- 


tion in an effort to break the longshoremen’s 


Henry P. Fletcher, Chairman of their Na- 
tional Committee, declared that President 
Roosevelt’s New Deal is “government from 
above. It is based on the p:oposition that 
the people can not manage their own affairs 
and that a government bureaucracy must 
manage for them.” ‘The Republican Party, 
he said, “accepts the issue of the New Deal. 
It will seek to return to Congress enough 
members to oppose effectively these innova- 
tions.” 


Saturday, his party celebrated its 
eightieth birthday at Jackson, Michigan, 
where Republicans from all over the State 
gathered “under the oaks” around a group 
of boulders marked with a bronze tablet. 
Mr. Fletcher was the principal speaker and 
returned to the attack on the Roosevelt 
Administration. 


“Our national economic system, based 
upon individual initiative, responsibility 
and freedom, is being restricted and dis- 
placed, and may ultimately be destroyed, 
by the power and control of an all-directing 
State,” he said. 


Oklahoma, Wisconsin, Maine, and the 
States of the Pacific Coast were also, like 
Michigan, the scene of occurrences which 
attracted wide-spread attention. 


In Oklahoma, Representative E. W. Mar- 
land, oil man, promising a “New Deal” 
for his State, led a field of fifteen in the 
race for the Democratic nomination for 
Governor. Tom Anglin, Speaker of the 
State House of Representatives and Gov. 
William H. Murray’s choice as his succes- 
sor, came in second and will face Mr. Mar- 
land in the run-off primary on July 24. If 
Mr. Marland wins the Democratic nomina- 
tion, which is equivalent to election, it will 
be considered a heavy blow to Governor 
Murray. 


strike 


The straw vote proved its usefulness in 
last week’s Oklahoma contest. Most politi- 
cians considered Mr. Marland a weak candi- 
date until local newspapers, polling forty- 
two Oklahoma communities, showed him 
far stronger than his nearest competitor. 
Incidentally, in the Lirerary Dicest poll 
Oklahoma voted more than two to one in 
favor of President Roosevelt’s policies. This 
may suggest why the State was so eager 


for the New Deal pledged by Mr. Marland. 


Unemployment Insurance 

In Wisconsin, the noteworthy develop- 
ment was the launching of the first State- 
wide unemployment insurance system. The 
State Legislature adopted it about two 
years ago, specifying that it should take 
effect when employment and pay-rolls had 
reached certain levels unless employers had 
adopted acceptable systems of their own 
meanwhile. Most employers preferred to 
wait for the State system, which conse- 
quently took effect the first of this month. 
Other States seem likely to imitate it, and 
unemployment insurance also is part of 
President Roosevelt’s program for next 
year. 

The Wisconsin system will affect more 
than 1,500 employers and about 400,000 
employees—those receiving less than $1,500 
annually who meet specified residence re- 
quirements. Each employer must contribute 
2 per cent. of his pay-roll until the insur- 
ance fund amounts to $55 per employee, 
1 per cent. until it amounts to $75 per em- 
ployee and nothing thereafter. Out of the 
fund, for ten weeks in any one year, the 
eligible unemployed worker will receive a 
minimum of $5 and a maximum of $10 a 
week. 

In Maine, the question of the hour moved 
many commentators to whimsy. The Port- 
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land Evening Express of that State told the 
story thus: “Before the summer is over 
Miss Maine will become Miss Plain Jane, 
and she will have the Legislative fathers to 
thank. Within little more than a month 
she will be as dependent on whatever beauty 
Nature provides as her grandmother, no 
longer able to buy in this State the prepara- 
tions that lend loveliness and allure. 


“Such a situation is promised by the 
threatened boycott of Maine by manufac- 
turers in protest against the State cosmetic 
bill which goes into effect to-day. Unless 
these manufacturers change their mind by 
fall, not a Maine store counter will hold a 
box, bottle, tube or jar of the powders, per- 
fumes, creams and ointments with which 
milady works magic, and unless she patron- 
izes a cosmetic bootlegger or orders by 
mail, she is doomed to a shiny nose.” 


The law under discussion, described as a 
combination health and revenue-raising 
measure, requires manufacturers of cos- 
metics to register their products at a cost 
of one dollar for each article and to state 
ingredients. 


With legalistic thoroughness, it defines 
cosmetics as “tonics, lotions, creams, 
powders, antiseptics, clays, bleaches, 
colors, dyes or other substance used .. . 
to massage, cleanse, stimulate, manipulate, 
color, bleach, or otherwise to treat, improve 
or to beautify, the scalp, face, neck, 
shoulders, arms, hands, or to arrange, 
dress, curl, wave, cleanse, bleach, color, 
or similarly treat the hair of any person.” 


Offsetting the droll note in the news from 
Maine was the grimness of that from the 
Pacific Coast. 3 


Rioting on Pacific Coast 


A strike of longshoremen, aided by 
sympathetic maritime unions, had tied up 
trafhe at Pacific ports since early in May, 
and resulted in numerous violent outbreaks. 
A settlement reached at the prompting of 
Mayor Angelo Rossi of San Francisco was 
voted down by the strikers. Not long after- 
ward, President Roosevelt named a three- 
man board to conciliate the dispute, but 
when this, too, proved unsuccessful in its 
early efforts, the San Francisco Industrial 
Association, an organization of employers, 
determined to open the port by force. 

The San Francisco port was opened last 
week, but lives were lost and scores of 
persons were injured in the process. Oper- 
ating behind police lines, non-striking truck 
drivers transported stalled freight from the 
piers to near-by warehouses. 


Rioting flared up at once. Strikers, 
hurling rocks and other missiles, clashed 
repeatedly with the police, who beat them 
back and broke their ranks with shotguns, 
clubs and gas-bombs. When the fighting 
reached its height, Gov. Frank F. Merriam 
ordered the California National Guard to 
take over the waterfront, maintain order 
and protect life and property. Troops 
promptly swung into the district, driving 
the strikers out, but there were threats of a 
general strike in San Francisco and in other 
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Speaking of Rugged Individualism 


—Sykes in the Philadelphia 
Evening Public Ledger 


Pacific Coast cities which likewise had at- 
tempted to open their ports. 


Adopting a “look-before-you-leap” policy, 
the San Francisco Labor Council defeated 
a move for an immediate general strike and 
named a “strategy committee” to study the 
situation. Union labor thus postponed, but 
did not settle the issue. 


Sunday the city’s teamsters voted nearly 
five to one to join the striking longshore- 
men unless the waterfront trouble was 
speedily adjusted. Many other unions also 
were said to approve the idea of a general 
strike, among them unions of machinists, 
boilermakers, motion-picture projection- 
ists, waiters, barbers, painters, cleaners 
and dyers, welders and shipyard workers. 
Despite the “go-slow” tactics of the union 
leaders, Edward Vandeleur, President of 
the Labor Council and head of the 
“strategy committee,’ declared that they 
would “insist that the marine strike be 
prosecuted with everything at labor’s com- 
mand” and added that “we want the world 
to know we are in the fight.” 


Savagely dramatic tho it was, the Pacific 
Coast strike seemed to inspire fewer news- 
paper editorials than the addresses made 
and planned by Chairman Fletcher, and 
particularly by Senator Borah. 

“Stirring words—timely, needed, to the 
point,” said the New York American, a 
Hearst newspaper, of the Senator’s speech 
last week. 


“Senator Borah’s address attacking ‘that 
meddlesome, irritating, confusing, under- 
mining, destructive thing called bureau- 
cracy is well worth the reading,” declared 
the Syracuse, New York, Post-Standard. 


The Cleveland Plain Dealer “welcomes 
the eloquent Westerner to the hustings,” 
tho it remarks that he is “constitutionally 
hard to please except when he comes face 
to face with a pier glass.” 


But other newspapers gave the Senator 
a less sympathetic reception. The Boston 
Post thought that his criticism “really leads 
nowhere. He seems to have no remedy for 


-fused to comment. 
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the abuses he pictures. As a critic he may 
be valuable, but he is no guide.” 

The Philadelphia Record, which believes 
that “every democracy needs a ‘no man’ 
like Borah,” nevertheless was moved to tell 
a story: “You know about the ship- 
wrecked Irishman who picked himself up 
on a South Sea beach and announced: ‘I 
don’t know what kind of government you've 
got here. But I know I’m agin it.’ Senator 
Borah has the same political philosophy.” 


Senator Lewis on Business 


hess week-end statements made by Senator 
J. Hamilton Lewis, Chairman of the Demo- 
cratic Senatorial Campaign Committee, at- 
tracted wide attention. 


Adjustments in Federal legislation 
passed at the last session of Congress will 
be made if undue hardship is worked on 
business, Senator Lewis said in his first 
statement, made last Saturday. He de- 
clared that the President was anxieus to 
have the views of business men expressed 
for discussion in the fall campaign. The 
statement grew out of what the Senator 
considered the uncertainty of business in- 
terests as to the completeness of the present 
legislation. 

Replying in his second statement, Sun- 
day, to Senator Borah’s arguments against 
monopoly and in favor of the restoration of 
anti-trust laws, Senator Lewis declared that 
the Administration would take steps to 
punish certain manufacturing and financial 
establishments which, “conscious that the 
trust law was suspended, promptly violated 
the codes of the NRA by joining with each 
other to fix the price of everything.” 


Attorney-General Homer S. Cummings, 
when informed of the latter statement, re- 
According to an Asso- 
ciated Press dispatch, however, “it was said 
in authoritative circles ... that he did 
not consider action in any major case to be 
imminent.” 


Hull’s Praise of Finland 


Ah war-debt issue was raised once more 
by Secretary of State Cordell Hull when 
he expressed the official thanks of this 
Government to the only war debtor which 
has paid in full in accordance with its post- 
war funding agreement—Finland. 


In a note dated Saturday, Secretary Hull 
acknowledged the instalment of $168,538 
—the only one received June 15 when the 
payments were due—and praised Finland 
for “the effort on the part of the people 
of Finland which this payment has 
required.” 


“At a time when contractual obligations 
have been widely disregarded,” the note 
continued, “or are too easily subordinated 
to considerations of brief expediency, and 
to a degree which threatens one of the most 
important bases of human relations the 
consistent stedfastness with which Finland 
has unhesitatingly met its obligations has 


been heartening.” 
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Film Boycott Moves Hollywood to Action 


Crusade by Organized Church Groups Promises to Bring Reform From Producers Themselves 
After Determined Campaign to Eliminate “Dirt”? From Motion-Pictures 


By Epwarp ANGLY 


(This is the second in a series of articles on the motion-pictures] 


NLESS the pro- 
| ducers of motion- 

pictures keep 
their word to eliminate 
what the moralists call 
“dirt” from their prod- 
ucts this summer, they 
may find themselves 
not only up against a 
boycott by organized 
church elements in the 
autumn, but, also, in 
the winter, a move to 
paste their films with a 
political censorship. 


Acme 


Except for the ordi- 
nary Blue Eagle Code, 
the New Deal, up to now, has kept its hands 
off the cinema. Last March, Representative 
Wright Patman, Democrat, of Texas, intro- 
duced a bill in Congress to prohibit block- 
booking and create a Federal Motion Pic- 
ture Commission which would regulate the 
articulate celluloid. The bill was beaten, 
but another Congress assembles in January. 


The Roman Catholic hierarchy, whose 


crusade brought many Protestant bodies to 


its side and scared the movie-men into the 
current house-cleaning, looks with disfavor 
upon censorship of morals by State agen- 
cies. The Bishops’ Committee on Motion 
Pictures considers that political appointees 
subject to political pressure are not the 
proper people to enforce the morality code 
which the motion-picture producers so 
unctuously embraced four years ago. The 
Patman bill would have incorporated that 
code in a Federal Statute. 


Hays Code Not Enforced 


As it stands, the code, on paper, is agree- 


* able enough to the Catholic hierarchy, as it 


has been to many Protestant bodies which 
have praised it. Indeed, its author was a 
Catholic theologian, the Rev. Daniel A. 
Lord, S.J., of St. Louis, Missouri, who is 
the editor of The Queen’s Work, official 
organ of The Sodality Union, embracing the 
various sodalities in which tens of thou- 
sands of Catholic women and girls are en- 
rolled. The trouble, as the Church people 
see it, lies not with the code, but in the fact 
that the producers haven’t tried to enforce 
it sincerely upon themselves. So now the 
Catholic Bishops, with the support of the 
Federal Council of Churches of Christ in 
America and other non-Catholic organiza- 
tions, are suggesting that people stay away 
from pictures which violate the code’s first 
general principle that “no picture shall be 
produced which will lower the moral stand- 
ards of those who see it.” 


There was a time when Catholic prelates 


took the motion-picture magnates at their 


indecent motion-pictures originated: 


Acme Acme 


The committee of Catholic prelates from whose investigations the crusade against 
: t (left to right) the Most Rev. Hugh C. Boyle, 
Bishop of Pittsburgh; the Most Rev. John J. Cantwell, Bishop of Los Angeles; the 
Most Rev. John F. Noll, Bishop of Fort Wayne; the Most Rev. John T. McNicholas, 


Archbishop of Cincinnati 


word. A few months after the code was 
signed, in 1930, Patrick Cardinal Hayes, 
Archbishop of New York, complained that 
the Broadway stage “reeked with filth.” 
Simultaneously he praised Hollywood’s 
house-cleaning efforts. At that time there 
was a bill before the New York Legislature 
to provide State censorship for the theater. 
The Cardinal authorized the Rev. John B. 
Kelly, spiritual adviser of the Catholic 
Writers Guild, to say that he did not want 
legislative censorship of the stage. 


“The Cardinal believes,” said Father 
Kelly, “that the profession, the producers, 
the playwrights, and the actors should be 
their own censors, and should clean up their 
own house as the motion-pictures have 
done.” 


Gradually, in the view of other Catholic 
prelates, Hollywood’s house got dirtier and 
dirtier—in spots. The Catholics squandered 
no time, as did many zealous reform ele- 
ments, on bootless cries against pictures 
which might teach the young idea how to 
shoot, or shake a cocktail, or a pair of dice. 


Action— 


In Rome Pope Pius XI gives the 
crusade his blessing in receiving Car- 
dinal Dougherty, of Philadelphia. 

In Hollywood B. B. Kahane, Presi- 
dent of RKO, informs his studios they 
must live up to producers’ morality 
code, whether competitors do so or 
not. 


In Washington Sol Rosenbloom, 


NRA wmotion-picture Code Adminis- 
trator, says it is a question whether 
NRA ean be required to compel ob- 
servance of producers’ decency pledges. 

In Atlantic City Jack Cohn, Vice- 


President of Columbia Pictures Cor- 


poration, tells company convention 
that pictures are merely reflecting an 
“era of sophistication,” and that the 
reformers are attacking the mirror 
rather than the conditions it reflects. 


Wide World 


The crux of the whole 
problem, to them, has 
been the growing bold- 
ness of the motion-pic- 
tures in making glam- 
orous and _ attractive 
sex relationships and 
social behavior of illicit 
character—in present- 
ing, week after week, 
pictures which offer 
false values of life. 


For years the Bishop 
of Los Angeles, the 


Most Rey. John J. 
Cantwell, sought by 
persuasion, conversa- 


tion, and formal protest to elevate the 
moral tone of films. Getting nowhere with 
that direct approach to the producers, he 
became convinced that such means were 
ineffective, that the only thing which could 
jolt them into a more wholesome point of 
view would be a blow at their box-office 
receipts. So, more than a year ago, he 
began, quietly, the campaign which now is 
sweeping the country. 


Committee Named 


First he sent letters to the Bishops of 
each of the country’s 104 Catholic sees. 
Last November, three Cardinals, ten Arch- 
bishops, and seventy Bishops attended the 
General Meeting of the Catholic Bishops of 
the United States, in Washington. They 
devoted an entire session to discussing the 
films. Through the National Catholic Wel- 
fare Conference a committee of four was 
delegated to study the situation. The four 
are Bishop Cantwell, whose diocese em- 
braces Hollywood; the Most Rev. John T. 
MeNicholas, Archbishop of Cincinnati; 
the Most Rev. Hugh C. Boyle, Bishop of 
Pittsburgh, and the Most Rev. John F. Noll, 
Bishop of Fort Wayne. From their investi- 
gations, the Legion of Decency and the cur- 
rent crusade originated. In Bishop Cant- 
well’s judgment “25 per cent. of all pic- 
tures made in Hollywood in the course of a 
year are definitely bad and offensive.” 


“The chief difficulty,” he contended, “with 
the production end of the motion-picture 
industry is that there are too many of the 
wrong kind of people engaged in it.” He is 
convinced that the shortest way to their 
brains is through their wallets. After all, 
hasn’t the Elder Hays remarked a hun- 
dred times that “the box-office delivers the 
final verdict on our product”? 


Tho it was only when the Catholics began 
blowing the trumpets that the crusade terri- 
fied Hollywood, certain sincere Protestant 
elements have carried on the fight steadily 

(Continued on page 33) 
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The Mountain Feud Stories of moun- 


tain feuds rarely 
Loses Its Romance vee taileaene 


interest the American public. Partly, 
perhaps, because they suggest the romance 
of a vanished frontier, the feuds tend to be 
regarded as essentially romantic, even if 
ruthless, themselves. 


But are they? Common sense suggests 
that they are not and never were, and so 
did a recent Associated Press dispatch from 
Little Rock, capital of Arkansas. Gov. J. 
Marion Futrell, it said, had been asked to 
send State troops to the town of Marshall, 
in the Ozarks, to stop a long-standing feud 
between the Henley and Barnett families. 


It added: 


“Governor Futrell said it was reported to 
him that Effie Jackson, a stenographer, had 
been tortured by a group of men who at- 
tempted to make her reveal the whereabouts 
of one of the supposed feudists. . . . First 
slapping and cuffing her, the men later re- 
sorted to Chinese torture methods and 
plunged her head repeatedly into a bucket 
of water until she was nearly unconscious.” 


It would take a good deal of searching 
to discover romance in that story. As a 
matter of fact, it indicates that there may 
be points of similarity between rural feud- 
ists and urban underworldlings, whom no 
sensible man admires. Certainly it is a far 
cry from this dispatch to The Trail of the 
Lonesome Pine, The Knight of the Cumber- 
land and the rest of the feud-filled novels 
of the late John Fox, Jr. 

x & & ¥ 


“Keep Cool” Is Slogan ny telat 
Of the Whole Country ‘2° %1088n 


of a political 
party in the summer of 1924, has become 
the rallying-cry of the entire people ten 
years later. Women long ago tired of 
sweltering unnecessarily, and all over the 
country adapted their clothing to hot 
weather. Men, however, except in the 
South, held doggedly to winter attire in 
summer. A few years ago they began to 
see reason, and this year light suits are 
nearly as common as heavy ones on city 
streets. 

Nor does the tendency stop with clothing. 
New York and Chicago are taking the lead 
in establishing a cool institution new to 
America, the sidewalk café.  Artificially- 
cooled shops and theaters are ever more 
numerous, and air-conditioned trains, offices 
and even homes no longer are rarities. 


Now, as usual, invention springs forward 
to meet the trend of demand. Purdue Uni- 
versity announces a cooling system for the 
human body. A pellet of dry ice is placed 
in a small, insulated case, which is strapped 
to the wrist and is “usually sufficient to 
make a person wholly comfortable even in 
the hottest weather.” Plunging the wrists in 
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cold water produces the same effect. The 
body refrigerators also can be used to 
counteract fever, and hence should prove 
useful during political campaigns. 


* Tih 1 


A census of 
June wed- 
dings in the 
United States has shown, according to the 
Associated Press, that more happy and 
hopeful couples were married last month 
than in any June since the 1929 crash. 
Obversely, Common Pleas Judge Lee E. 
Skeel, of Cleveland, Ohio, who sees the 
seamy side of the marriage tapestry, is 
quoted: 


Divorces and Weddings 
As Prosperity Indexes 


“One of the signs of returning prosperity 
is increasing divorce. The line gets longer 
every day.” 

It’s a healthy market in which buying 
and selling are equally active and perhaps 
that commercial principle also applies to 
the market in which the most desirable 
commodity is domestic happiness of as high 
a grade as possible, preferably unalloyed. 


* * * * 


Pity the poor 


Too Many Taverns 
citizens of Mil- 


And Too Much Beer Seen. We. 


consin. Their city has too many beer tav- 
erns, nearly 2,500, all told, and, says Ed- 
ward A. Smukowski, president of the Mil- 
waukee Tavern Keepers’ Association, none 
of them is making any money. If that is a 
sad state of affairs from the proprietors’ 
point of view, think how much sadder it is 
from the patrons’. 


Competition is so keen that some of the 
taverns are selling eighteen-ounce glasses 
of draught beer for five cents each. Every 
time a customer asks for a nickel glass of 
Milwaukee beer he is obliged to drink 
eighteen ounces of it, or, alternatively, to 
leave some of it, which is unthinkable. A 
dreadful situation. Time-tables and road- 
maps for those who wish to sympathize with 
Milwaukee in person may be. had at the 
usual places. 


“There are 


Too Many College Men twice as 
And Not Enough Jobs 1M)" 


lege graduates as there are jobs to place 
them in,” Zelotes W. Coombs, Dean of the 
Worcester Polytechnic Institute, told the 
Choosing-a-Career Conference. 

His statement should give embryonic col- 
lege freshmen something to think about 
during the summer months. Should the 
college man decide definitely what he is 
going to do after his education has been 
completed, and then specialize in studies 
which will equip him for a certain pro- 
fession? 

Or shall he pursue a liberal education, 
with training of the mind as his objective, 
and be ready to step into any kind of work 
open to him? Most business men hold the 
former view; educators incline towards the 
latter. 

Dr. Frederick B. Robinson of the College 
of the City of New York advocated in his 
speech before the conference the creation 
of an intercollegiate placement-bureau 
which would study the needs of industry 
and the availability of college graduates and 
put them in touch with appropriate jobs. 
Proponents of the specialization theory for 
college students immediately will want to 
know just what kind of work is “appro- 
priate” for the liberally-educated man. 
Perhaps the educator would retort, “almost 
any kind.” 

* * * 4 


Crusade To End While the morals of 


Moatara lintalitics the movies are claim- 
ing the indignant at- 


tention of other denominations, the Church 
of the Latter Day Saints (the Mormon 
Church) in Salt Lake City has officially 
launched a crusade to cut down motor fa- 
talities. It will be under the immediate 
auspices of the Young Men’s Mutual Im- 
provement Association, whose field repre- 
sentative, John D. Giles, has termed it a 
“three toot” campaign. 


The reference is to the three toots on the 
horn which a member is supposed to give 
every time he sees another driver violating 
the law. 


This method of policing one’s neighbor 
has about it a simple ingenuity which may 
prove efficacious. It should be of help in 
attracting the notice of traffic officers, and 
certainly it promises an advance over the 
epithets and curses too often exchanged on 
the road. But the three-tooter should be 
pretty sure of his rectitude. 


Fortunately, it is the purpose of the cam- 
paign to begin its education at home by 
making all members of the Mutual Im- 
provement Association “safety conscious.” 
Given the attainment of this object, the ex- 
ample set should be of even greater value 
than the three toots. 
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At the Observation Post 


The Results of Lirerary DicEesr Poll Indicate Gain for Roosevelt in Nation at Large—Slight 
Defection in Agricultural States Has Both Parties on Their Toes 


Poll have been hailed, naturally 
enough, as a nation-wide vote of con- 
fidence in the President and the New Deal. 
To the question, “Do you approve on the 
whole the acts and policies of Roose- 
-velt’s first year?” 1,083,752 citizens have 
answered, Yes, and 688,411, No. The pro- 
portion of ayes to the total is 61.15 per 
cent., or higher by 3.83 per cent. than the 
-President’s proportion of the popular vote 
in 1932. It would be very difficult, indeed, 
_to find in this showing anything other than 
-a robust indorsement of the Adminis- 
tration. 


a Bes results of the Literary DicEst 


But there are other features of the Poll 
which deserve quite as much attention as 
the general outcome. One in particular— 

the shift in Roosevelt’s support since the 
Presidential election—offers a major chal- 


lenge to the analyst. 


f 


| A glance at the map on this page will 
reveal the story. Here we have a simple 
grouping of States on a basis of gain or 
loss in Roosevelt strength. On Tur Dicest’s 
ballot, it will be recalled, the voter was 
asked to indicate how he had voted in 1932. 
The percentages set down show for each 
State the net shift to or from the President 
and his policies among these voters. 


The remarkable thing is the pattern 
‘evolved. In the shaded area, representing 
that part of the country in which the Presi- 
dent has apparently lost more followers 
than he has gained, is included the Solid 
South and most of the predominantly 
agrarian West. In the unshaded area 
_where, to judge by Tur Dicest’s tabulation, 
he is stronger than ever, will be found the 
more or less solid industrial East and all 
the mining States of the Far West, a ma- 
jority of the whole. 


_ The case of Pennsylvania seems es- 
pecially significant. Pennsylvania voted 
for Hoover in the election of 1932, tho in 
Tue Dicest’s Presidential Poll of that year 
its returns showed a substantial majority 
for Roosevelt. Accusations of wholesale 
election frauds were made which, a great 
many people believed, accounted for the 
discrepancy. Their opinion has a large 
measure of confirmation in the results of 
this year’s Poll which not only put Penn- 
sylvania again in the Roosevelt column 
(with a majority of 62.02 per cent.) but 
recorded a net switch to his banner of 
11.45 per cent. 

Observers interested in the immediate 
political scene in the Keystone State 
foresee as a result a victory for James 
Guffey, the Democratic nominee, in his 
Senatorial race against David A. Reed. 
Such a victory, thinks the Houston Post, 
“would constitute as big a political sensa- 
tion as would Texas going Republican.” 
But of more importance is this indication 


. of hearty allegiance to the New Deal in the 


most industrialized of States. As Penn- 
sylvania feels about Roosevelt’s first year 
so do, and must, her industrial sisters. 


And yet, why should the New Deal 
policies show a political profit among 


24-quart crate, while expenses were as fol- 
lows: crate thirty-two cents, picking forty- 
eight cents, shed and hauling fifteen cents, 
an overhead of ninety-five cents a crate.” 


A very different picture, however, has 
been presented in a recent release to the 


Sera 


"1 DAKOTA \ WINN. 


rea Gain 
WU Loss 


Shift in Roosevelt’s support since his election, as indicated by the Lirerary DicEst 
Poll: the shaded areas show net losses, the unshaded net gains, among current Dicesr 
Poll-Voters who cast ballots in the 1932 Presidential election 


wage-earners and a deficit among farmers? 
Has the AAA done less than the NRA for 
their respective beneficiaries? It was, 
and is, the object of the AAA to raise farm 
prices to a “parity” with those of the 
things the farmer has to buy. “Up to the 
present,” in the opinion of the New York 
Times, “the AAA’s pursuit of parity has 
been to travel in a circle. In May of last 
year the official index of farm prices stood 
at 62, on a scale with 100 representing the 
pre-war average. The index of goods the 
farmer buys stood at 102 on the same 
scale. . . . The latest monthly figures re- 
ported (74 for farm commodities and 121 
for industrial goods) yield precisely the 
same ratio—61 per cent. of parity—which 
prevailed when the AAA’s pursuit began. 
The chief difficulty has been that prices of 
industrial goods, affected in large measure 
by the NRA, have moved forward too 
rapidly for rising farm prices to overtake 
them.” 


This, of course, has been the stock com- 
plaint. It finds intimate expression in a 
letter received by this magazine from L. S. 
Welch, a fruit grower in Spring Valley, 
Arkansas. “We fruit growers of north- 
western Arkansas,’ Mr. Welch wrote, 
“have been severely handled by the NRA’s 
setting a price of thirty-two cents for straw- 
berry crates when price prospects, owing 
to financial and industrial conditions, were 
the lowest in years. Growers sold for a 
price not averaging more than $1.25 per 


press from the AAA. If benefit payments 
are counted in, according to L. H. Bean, 
economic adviser to the AAA, the seven 
basic farm commodities had an average 
exchange value last May “30 per cent. 
higher than in May, 1932, and 60 per cent. 
higher than in March, 1933.” This is 83 
per cent. of parity. 

It is Mr. Bean’s contention that while 
national purchasing-power increased 12 
per cent. in the first four months of this 
year that of the farmers alone increased 28 
per cent., something like a fifth of the in- 
crease being due to benefit payments. 


But we are dealing here less with facts 
than with sentiment. Probably sentiment 
in the agricultural regions may be summed 
up as a mixture of gratitude and disap- 
pointment, gratitude for what has been 
accomplished in the farmer’s behalf, dis- 
appointment that he still remains some- 
thing of a stepchild economically. Very 
likely the extensive drought has of late 
helped to tip the scale slightly in favor of 
disappointment. In any event, there are 
the figures in Tue Dicest’s Poll and on top 
of them we learn that both parties in the 
approaching Congressional campaign are 
planning to concentrate on the AAA. 

Incidentally on the assumption that the 
farmer wants not less but more radical 
measures, disparagement of the AAA, for 
Republicans, will not lack its embarrass- 
ments. 


W. M. H. 
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They Stand Out From the Crowd 


enn Palfrey, whose recent defeat in the 
quarter-finals at Wimbledon was one of the 
upsets of that tourna- 
ment, is one of a fam- 
ily of five crack ten- 
nis-playing _ sisters. 
Now twenty-one, she 
already has had a 
string of titles to her 
credit, and is consid- 
ered the most serious 
challenger for the na- 
tional championship. 
She joined the ranks of tennis stars in 1930. 
Helen Wills Moody called her “the best 
girl tennis-player I have ever seen.” 


Acme 


Cape Walter B. Woodson is the com- 
mander of the 10,000-ton cruiser Houston, 
which is carrying 
President Roosevelt 
on his summer Odys- 
sey to the Pacific. In 
addition to being a 
naval man, he is a 
lawyer and a native of 
Lynchburg, Virginia. 
He is tall and lanky, 
fifty-two years old, 
speaks concisely, and 
has a weakness for golf when on shore duty. 
After the World War he passed three years 
in Washington as Assistant Judge Advo- 
cate General of the Navy. 


Wide World 


be Walter R. Matthews has just been 
appointed Dean of St. Paul’s Cathedral in 
’ London. He will suc- 
ceed Dean Inge, who 
was widely known as 
the “Gloomy Dean.” 
He is fifty-three years 
old, optimistic com- 
pared with his prede- 
cessor, and will be the 
first holder of that 
office who is not a 
graduate of Oxford or 
Cambridge. Recently he was the storm- 
center of a controversy because he invited 
non-conformist preachers to give addresses 
in Exeter Cathedral during Lent. 


Wide World 


Cae. Lamont, son of Thomas W. La- 
mont, partner in the firm of J. P. Morgan 
& Company, was ar- 
rested recently for 
picketing in Jersey 
City, New Jersey, and 
charged with being a 
“disorderly person.” 
He was acting on be- 
half of the American 
Civil Liberties Union 
and testing the rights 
of the local authori- 


Wide World 


ties to suspend constitutional guaranties. 
The banker’s son is a writer and a teacher, 
is thirty-two years old, earnest, sincere, 
and an active supporter of many liberal 
and progressive movements. 


Cartoonists 


As They See Themselves 


A self-portrait for The Literary Digest 


K arl Kae Knecht—Born 1883 at 
Iroquois, South Dakota. Attended 
Art Institute, Chicago, ushered at a 
theater and did railroad clerical work 
to pay the way. Was reporter on 
Freeport papers and did first cartoons 
there. Joined Evansville (Ind.) 
Courier staff in 1906 and have had a 
first-page cartoon there since, missing 
but a few issues. 

Married, no children. Live in 
Evansville, Indiana. Hobbies are 
traveling and anything pertaining to 
the show-world, particularly the cir- 
cus. Was the organizer of the Inter- 
national Association of Circus Fans 
eight years ago and edit their publica- 
tion, White Tops. 

The Association has 500 members, 
prominent business men and profes- 
sional men and some in public life. 
Circus people are not eligible. 

A little elephant under the signa- 
ture allows for an added thought in 
the daily cartoon. 


[A cartoon by Mr. Knecht appears 
on page 38. | 


Uther Fiermonte, whose marriage last 
year to Mrs. Madeleine Force Astor Dick 
made him a_ step- 
father of young John 
Jacob Astor, recently 
signed a contract to 
reenter the prize-fight- 
ing ring against light- 


heavyweight Maxie 
Rosenbloom. Fier- 
monte who is twenty- 
six, speaks several 


Acme 


languages, and was 
formerly athletic instructor to his wife’s 
children. He began his career in Rome in 
1925, came here four years ago. 


Shirley Temple, the newest child actress 
of the cinema, began her moving-picture 
career at the age of 
three and one-half 
years, playing leading 
roles from the start. 
She is five years old, 
weighs _ forty-two 
pounds, has deep blue 
eyes, blonde, very 
curly hair. Before 
entering the motion- 
pictures she had no 
dramatic training whatever, but she now 
studies hard. Shirley usually runs through 
the whole day without any prompting. Her 
salary is $150 a week, but two-thirds of it 
is used to further her career. She has one 
food passion—“ice cream with gravy on it” 
—(a chocolate sundae.) A review of her 
latest picture appears on page 29. 


Tox Film Corp. 


Gs Lazaro Cardenas, former Mexican 
Minister of War, and candidate of the 
National Revolution- 
ary Party, has been 
chosen President of 
Mexico after an un- 
usually quiet election. 
The President-Elect 
left school when he 
was thirteen, his fa- 
ther’s untimely death 
placing him at the 
head of a family of 
eight children. He fought for several years 
under Carranza, and, later, under General 
Calles. From 1928-32 he was Governor of 
Michoacan, where he introduced many re- 
forms. He was appointed Minister of War in 
1933, but resigned when nominated for the 
presidency. His party platform calls for the 
adoption of a detailed Six-Year plan, and 
provides for a controlled economy. Gen- 
eral Cardenas has declared he will “free 
Mexican capital from foreign domination.” 
His personal habits are simple, rather aus- 
tere. He has a cordial manner, and a sense 
of humor. He starts his day at 5 A.M., 
works hard, never smokes and favors pro- 
hibition for Mexico. 
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What’s the Name, Please? 


Knecht—cartoonist (see this page) 
—not neck, but “like connect, 
with all letters sounded.” 

Goering—premier of Prussia—rimes 
with erring, stirring, or purring. 

Goebbels — official Nazi publicity 
agent—as if spelled gurb’bels, 
with r not sounded. 

Balanchine—ballet-master (p. 24) — 
bal as in ballet: bal’an-cheen. 


J. Gresham Machen—Presbyterian 
fundamentalist — gress’am, not 
gresh’am; may’chen, not may’ken. 

—Frank H. Vizetelly. 
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News and Comment From the National Capital 


Washington's Allegro Rhythm, Symptomatic of the New Deal, Gives Way to Slower Tempo 
With President Away, Yet Officials Behind the Scenes Are Busy 


ington. The town is remarkably sensi- 

tive to the White House. Under the 
Vermont Yankee, Coolidge, the Federal 
Government had the New England habit of 
starting early and finishing early. Later 
it reflected the nervousness of the Hoover 
era with its succession of hastily-summoned 
night conferences. Now it works feverishly 
with Mr. Roosevelt to get things cleaned up 
by a given dead-line, and, then, with him, 
relaxes. Yet, tho the President has sped 
away on a swilt, trim cruiser, life is not in- 
active for the scene-shifters left behind. 


Whether or not by design, Mr. Roose- 
velt’s comparatively frequent holidays have 
set up a series of dead-lines for expeditious 
accomplishment. When he got ready to go 
away last summer, it was the signal for 
General Johnson to drive the last of the big 
industries under codes. Not since the War 
had Washington felt such pressure as that 
which brought the steel, lumber, and oil 
codes under the wire just before the Presi- 
dent reached for his hat and went down to 
his waiting special train that historic, 
sweltering Saturday night in 1933. Wood- 
row Wilson’s summoning of the George 
Washington at a critical pass of the Ver- 


Al President sets the pace for Wash- 


sailles Peace Conference worked no greater 


magic than did the ordering of President 
Roosevelt’s train. 


It has become a tradition for Congress 
to respond to the same psychology; indeed, 
Congress would be in perpetual session but 
for the leaders agreeing in advance to close 
it out by a given date. It is the only way 
to force the issue on major legislation. 


MAY GE 
é 1 CAN THINK 
ve SOMETHING, 


WAILE 
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We Hope the Little Fellow Doesn’t 
Work Too Hard 


—Hutton in the Philadelphia Inquirer 


Members are put on notice to fish or cut 
bait. Filibusters fall pretty flat before 
this strategy backed by the present driving 
force of the White House. 


The way Mr. Roosevelt “applies the 
heat” to his own administrative side, now 
that Congress has delegated so much of its 
authority to him, is a marvel of the New 
Deal. The key-men of the New Deal, like 
the leaders of all Administrations, adjust 
their schedules to the President’s. Since 
Mr. Roosevelt necessarily arrives at his 
desk late in the morning—between 10:30 
and 11 o’clock—most of his chief lieu- 
tenants do likewise. The big decisions of 
this Administration rarely come before 
noon. More often they crowd each other in 
the evening hours after American business 
has closed up shop for the day. 


The arrival of the Houston in Annapolis 
Roads could be felt in the drive which 
cleaned up all pending bills and produced 
a stock exchange control commission, a 
communications commission, an air-mail 
policy commission, the new National Labor 
Relations Board, a Housing Administrator, 
and vital NRA price policy in the hours 
just before Mr. Roosevelt started on his 
summer cruise. 


The apparent let-down with the depar- 
ture of the President, while felt all through 
the great Federal organization, is far from 
halting accomplishment. In line with the 
President’s suggestion, most of his cabinet 
members have followed him out of town. 
Many of the key-men already are in the 
field in the first (or educational) phase of 
the campaign to continue the New Deal. 
Col. Louis McHenry Howe and Marvin H. 
Mcintyre are at the White House, while 
the other Presidential secretary, Stephen T. 
Early, and the President’s confidential sec- 
retary, Miss Marguerite A. Le Hand, are on 
holidays. 


The blue-prints are in the hands of 
subordinates who are proceeding, mean- 
while, with the development of the New 
Deal organization. The 60,000 persons al- 
ready in the emergency agencies are proy- 
ing all that the greatly-enlarged govern- 
mental building program can accommodate. 
Despite the fine new edifices rising in the 
plan that was to house the Federal Gov- 
ernment for centuries, the nine temporary 
buildings, inherited from war-time days, 
still are occupied. In the words of the 
Department of the Interior, “sweat-shop 
conditions actually prevail in some offices, 
due to disgraceful overcrowdings.” 


The temporary buildings are extremely 
hot in the summer, poorly ventilated in the 
winter, lack natural sunlight, are seriously 
congested and insanitary, the Department 
of the Interior reports. The situation is 
due, in part, to the NRA, the PWA, and 


AAA organizations expanding far beyond 
the original expectations. General Johnson, 
when he started out in a few scattered 
rooms of the immense Department of Com- 
merce Building, believed a few hundred 
employees would be enough for his agency. 


All Quiet Along the Potomac 
Anyway 


—Duffy in the Baltimore Sun 


It was with some reluctance, nevertheless, 
that Secretary Roper agreed to take him 
in. Now, like the camel with its nose under 
the tent, the NRA is crowding the Depart- 
ment of Commerce. Secretary Ickes, when 
taking over the PWA, underestimated the 
probable expansion of that organization. 


The Interior Department estimates that 
even after the completion of all the con- 
struction now under way, the Government 
still will have to spend $1,000,000 a year 
in renting office space in Washington. 


The city is approaching a situation like 
that of the World War emergency when the 
total of Federal employees soared beyond 
the 100,000 limit. Washington, having just 
had an abnormal expansion of private 
building, was able to meet that situation 
after a fashion. At present Civil Service 
Commission records show that with 644,- 
000 persons employed in the executive de- 
partments, 84,000 are in Washington. 


The growth of the organization indicates 
the expansion of the New Deal. It means 
that, altho Washington has lost its hold on 
the first pages for a while, there is a tre- 
mendous lot of activity under the surface 
calm. This will be evident when the Presi- 
dent returns, refreshed by his sea trip, and 
leads another spurt for still another ob- 
jective. 

DIOGENES. 


Foreign Comment 


Admiral Succeeds Admiral as Japan’s Premier 


Appointment of Keisuke Okada Held to Emphasize Navy's Dominance in Political Affairs 
as Situation Grows More Critical With Approach of 1935 Naval Parley 


HE scandal in the Ministry 

of Finance, involving a for- 

mer Cabinet Member in 
Japan, brought about the resigna- 
tion of Premier Admiral Viscount 
Makoto Saito and his entire Cabi- 
net. But this fact did not attract 
so much attention outside Japan 
as the appointment of his succes- 
sor, Admiral Keisuke Okada, re- 
tired, because it was held to 
emphasize the dominance which 
the Navy has been acquiring in 
Japan’s political affairs as a criti- 
cal situation for Japan is growing 
with the approach of the 1935 
Naval Conference. 


Premier Okada, who is sixty-six 
years old, has been described as 
a “strong Navy” man, altho not 
so pronounced as compared with 
other Japanese naval officials. In 
an interview with Wilfrid Fleisher, 
Tokyo correspondent of the New 
York Herald Tribune, Admiral 
Okada, who was Navy Minister in 
the Saito Cabinet in November, 
1932, said that the London Naval 
Treaty left much to be desired and 
pointedly declared that Japan had 
agreed to it only because the treaty was to 
have no effect after 1936. He declared that 
he favored the French thesis, which was, 
that naval strength should be computed “‘on 
the basis of existing forces, instead of ac- 
cording to theoretical limitations as in the 
treaty.” 

Admiral Okada was graduated from the 
Naval Academy in 1889, and, after active 
service aboard a Japanese battle-ship, held 
successively the posts of Vice-Admiral of 
the Navy, Commander of the First Fleet, 
and Commander of the Yokosuka Naval 
Base before he was made a full Admiral in 
1924. In 1927 he was made Minister of the 
Navy and he was appointed to a similar 
post when the Saito Cabinet was formed two 
years ago. He resigned from the Saito 
Cabinet in January, 1933, because, it was 
alleged, he had promised the Seiyukai Party 
that the Cabinet eventually would retire in 
favor of a Seiyukai Government. 


New Method of Choice 


The Seiyukai is the majority political 
party in Japan. The story was that his 
reported promise to the Seiyukai Party was 
to have been in return for a pledge given 
that the Seiyukai would not attack the Saito 
Cabinet in the Diet. The party remained 
faithful to the pledge, but the Cabinet never 
showed any indication that it meant to cede 
place to a Seiyukai successor. 

Admiral Okada, in the course of the con- 
troversy, resigned office and also from the 
Navy, as well as declining to accept a 
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Admiral Keisuke Okada, retired, the new Japanese Premier 


place in the Supreme Military Council. 


Prince Kimmochi Saionji, last of the 
Genro (Elder Statesmen), adopted a new 
method if making his choice of the new 
Premier, at the request of the Emperor. 
Instead of proceeding, as in the past, by 
summoning to conference officials who 
would provide him with useful information, 
Mr. Fleisher reported, the Prince called to- 
gether a group composed of four ex-Pre- 
miers—Count Keigo Kiyoura, Baron Rei- 
jiro Wakatsuki, Mr. Takahashi, and Vis- 
count Saito—and Baron Kitokuro Ikki, 
President of the Privy Council; Count 
Shinken Makino, Lord Keeper of the Privy 
Seal, and other high officials. He conferred 
with all of them together and his proceed- 
ing was said to augur the creation of a new 
body of Elder Statesmen. 


The choice of Admiral Okada as Japan’s 
new Premier was described as a complete 
surprize to almost everybody. Also it was 
considered as unexpected as the appoint- 
ment of Viscount Saito three years ago and 
was said to be additional proof that the 
destiny of Japan was continuing to be a 
virtual monopoly of a small group in which 
Prince Saionji is dominant. At the same 
time Tokyo press dispatches related that, 
altho naval circles and militarists in Japan 
were clamoring for a government which 
would demand equality in tonnage with 
Great Britain and the United States at next 
year’s naval conference, and expansion of 
the Army, Admiral Okada’s views on these 
and other political subjects were said to be 


more moderate. His latest known 
position on disarmament was 
stated December 10, 1932, at the 
Geneva Conference, when he was 
Minister of the Navy. He said 
Japan was willing to abolish air- 
craft carriers, but was determined 
to keep all submarines possible for 
defensive purposes. 


In China, according to the 
Shanghai People’s Tribune, the 
appointment of Admiral Okada 
was a natural development be- 
cause the chief subject of con- 
versation—amounting to almost 
an obsession—among Japanese 
military leaders, and, to a some- 
what lesser extent, among civilian 
officialdom, as well as business 
and financial leaders of the coun- 
try, has been all about the so-called 
“Crisis of 1935-1936” when the 
Washington and London Arms 
Treaty will expire and Japan’s 
resignation from the League of 
Nations will become effective. 
Since September 18, 1931, this 
monthly declared, Japan’s mili- 
tary elements have kept the coun- 
try at a fever heat of excitement 
on account of the Manchurian affair, but 
now that interest in that adventure has 
begun to subside, the stafis have found it 
necessary to exploit the “Crisis of 1935- 
1936” in order to get through their appro- 
priations in the Diet and maintain their 
position as the dominant element in the 
government. 


That the years 1935 and 1936 were likely 
to be critical ones from the standpoint of 
Japan was obvious, in the view of The Peo- 
ple’s Tribune, because Japan intended to 
hold all her gains, and, at the same time, 
consolidate her position as the dominating 
Power in Asia. Also, it was said to be 
Japan’s insistent purpose to demand arms 
equality with Great Britain and the United 
States, 


Demand for Parity 


Since the Washington Naval Conference 
of 1921-1922, Japan’s naval strength has 
been to that of the British Empire and the 
United States as 3 to 5 and 5. Again and 
again her statesmen have announced that 
any new naval agreement must concede 
parity to Japan. 

It was regarded as probable by the Naval 
Correspondent of the London Daily Tele- 
graph that the 1935 Naval Conference would 
assemble in London in April or May. St. 
James’s Palace, where the 1930 Conference 
took place, was mentioned as the chamber 
of meeting. The claims of other capitals 
have been considered, but the preliminary 
choice was said to be in favor of London. 
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* Muddling Through” Begins to Bore Britons 


Man in the Street Starts “Grousing’ Over Recovery Policy of Making Haste Slowly After 
Watching Active Efforts Abroad While Youth Dons Black Shirt and Hails M osley 


compare their situation with that of 

most foreign countries, the British 
people by no means are content with the 
progress they are making toward recovery 
—despite their widely-noted budget sur- 
plus. Only the political insecurity of many 
fereign countries, and the economic distress 
of almost all, reconcile most British sub- 
jects to the depressing state of affairs in 
the United Kingdom, which appears en- 
couraging only when compared with the 
‘more baffling situation in Britain a year or 
so ago, and in many parts of the world to- 
day. 


ee when they look abroad and 
) 


Unemployment, despite a reduction of 
more than 500,000 jobless during the last 
twelve months, still is at more than 2,000,- 
000, 85 per cent. more than it was five 
years ago. 


_ Taxation, tho reduced slightly in the re- 
cent budget, still is considerably higher 
than in 1929, and much higher than in most 
other countries in the world. 


Exports, tho beginning to increase a little, 
jand imports, tho increasing fairly rapidly, 
-are much less than in 1929. Both are an 
index of British prosperity, which, despite 
the new tariff, still is largely dependent on a 
revival of world trade. 


- Overcrowding in the country, as well as 
in the cities, despite the vast housing pro- 
grams and vaster expenditures during the 
last decade, in some respects is even worse 
than it was then. 


Prices, it is true, in most cases have 
ceased their downward drift and have begun 
to climb sharply in some cases. This in- 
crease, particularly when applied to neces- 
sities such as bacon, butter, and wheat, 
‘which are staple diets of the working 


classes, tho-a cause of satisfaction to pro- 
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Viscount Rothermere 


By Frank DarvaLi 


ducers, is resented bitterly by the great 
body of poor consumers. 


There are, in addition, many people in 
Britain who will admit a slight, but real, 
improvement during the last year, but who 
feel that this improvement so far is arti- 
ficial. They fear a relapse, being pessi- 
mistic about the world situation, and about 
the issue of the American and other experi- 
ments, and being convinced that the deli- 
cate structure of British recovery could not 
stand the strain of even a slight world 
crisis and relapse. 


Impatience Growing 


It is not surprizing, therefore, that there 
should be a growing impatience with the 
British National Government, which seems 
to even many of its former supporters to 
have been resting on its laurels recently, as 
if that first burst of energy which saved 
the pound sterling, balanced the budget, 
imposed the tariff, and restored national 
morale, was sufficient. Particularly when 
compared with the Roosevelt Administra- 
tion in America, which seems to many peo- 
ple to have the virtues, without the vices of 
the Stalin, Mussolini, and Hitler régimes 
on the European Continent, the MacDonald 
Government in Britain now appears lack- 
ing in courage, purpose, and energy. 


This discontent with the situation in 
Britain, and this disposition to blame the 
National Government for the slowness of 
recovery, are, together with the natural 
swing of the pendulum against the party 
in power, the chief causes of that drift of 
British votes from the National Govern- 
ment to Labor which has been marked at 
recent by-elections. 


It also has alarmed the Government 
which, at long last, is beginning to make 
plans for the next election, and, therefore, to 
undertake intensive propaganda up and 
down the country. It was not intended 
originally to fight another election on the 
National ticket, but plans now are being 
made for the next election to be fought on 
the 1931 basis. To that end. cracks in the 
National Government are being papered 
over, meetings addressed by representatives 
of the Government are being held, and the 
public is being told that the improvement 
in Britain since 1931 is due to the National 
Government and will be imperiled if that 
Government is not returned to power. 


It is too early yet to say whether this 
consolidation of the National forces will be 
successful in stemming the anti-National 
tide which undoubtedly still is flowing. It 
is too early, indeed, to say whether it will 
be wholly successful in eliminating dissen- 
sions within the Government itself, the rest- 


lessness of the Tory rank and file at Mac- 
Donald-Simon leadership, the mutual jeal- 
ousies of Ramsay MacDonald and Sir John 
Simon, the feeling of National Laborites 
and National Liberals that the policy of 
the Government, and the prizes, in the shape 
of winnable seats, have been too purely 
Conservative, the 
even more pro- 
nounced feeling in 
the Conservative 
party that policy, 
at least where 
India is concerned, 
and prizes, in the 
shape of offices in 
the Government, 
have been too little 
Conservative. 


It undoubtedly 
will be difficult for 
the Government to 
reestablish itself in 
the public mind as 
a National Govern- 
inent. It has been 
obvious for so long 
that it was ten- 
elevenths Conser- 
vative and was op- 
posed by ninety- 
nine - one - hun- 
dredths of the 
Labor, and at least 
three-quarters of 
the Liberal, parties. The Government, how- 
ever, has this in its favor, that the situation 
in Britain, discouraging as it is, still is 
infinitely better than the situation in 1931. 


Soibelman photograph 


Sir John Simon 


The party which has been growing most 
rapidly, and which alone is the scene of 
real enthusiasm, is the new British Union 
of Fascists. Its leader, Sir Oswald Mosley, 
has been having enthusiastic large meet- 
ings. He is recruiting young, keen, intelli- 
gent men and women (especially men), who 
are proud of their black shirts and their 
discipline. He has the backing of some 
wealthy industrialists and of Viscount Roth- 
ermere, the great newspaper baron, brother 
of the late Viscount Northcliffe, and owner 


of The Daily Mail. 


His party, however, is not yet taken very 
seriously in Britain—not as seriously, I 
fancy, as it is by some American observers. 
His movement is an unusual, and, as many 
people will say, an un-English one. 

His hope is Britain’s fear, a relapse in the 
British Isles, and an intensification of the 
world If confidence in existing 
parties and institutions crumbled, and it 
perhaps could not stand much more strain, 
then anything might be possible. 


crisis. 
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Nazi Germany's “Second Revolution” 


(Continued from page 3) 

the march on Berlin would be “madness,” 
said, “we fighting men were cheated out of 
victory for our cause in 1918, 1920 and 1923, 
but, now, we are alert and know what to 
Stennes accused Hitler of watering 
down the revolutionary program and 
pointed out the inconsistency between 
Hitler’s luncheons with Berlin bank direc- 
tors and Rhineland heavy industrialists, and 
Nazi tenets about abolishing “capitalistic 
interest-slavery.” 


do.” 


Hitler gave Dr. Paul Joseph Goebbels, as 
Berlin leader of the party, full powers to 
“clean up” the Stennes revolt. The future 
Minister of Propaganda did this so effi- 
ciently that within a few weeks Stennes and 
his revolt were forgotten completely. The 
disillusionment of Lieut. Richard Scher- 
inger, young Reichswehr officer, who was 
tried before the German Supreme Court in 
1930 for seeking to form Nazi cells in the 
Army and who later turned Communist 
upon being convinced of the insincerity of 
the Socialistic planks of the Nazi program, 
and the disgrace of Gregor Strasser, one of 
the party’s most revolutionary leaders, in 
December, 1932, for negotiating with the 
late Gen. Kurt von Schleicher, then Chan- 
cellor, regarding the governmental coali- 
tion, also foreshadowed the future discon- 
tent of the Bolshevist elements. 


For a time after he came into power in 
January, 1933, Hitler was able to divert the 
attention of the radicals within his camp by 
brilliant demonstrations planned under the 
direction of Doctor Goebbels. Hitler kept 
his extremists amused during the summer 
in heresy-hunts against the alleged Com- 
munist plotters while, in the autumn, came 
the excitement of Germany’s departure 
from the League of Nations and the result- 
ing referendum. 


Discontent Grows 


All the time, however, the real revolution- 
aries in the movement, enshrined as Storm 
Troopers, kept on wondering when the So- 
cialistic planks in the party’s program were 
going to be put into effect. 


The discontented Storm Troopers, who 
considered that they had “put across” the 
first revolution, began to talk about the 
necessity of a second revolution to eliminate 
“the fine gentry,” whom they regarded as 
the real beneficiaries of the Nazi victory. 
Their fanned into a 
flame when Hitler sided against his old 
comrades of the Storm Troop detachments 
in their controversy with the Reichswehr. 
The former Army officers had looked on the 
Storm Troops as a means of regaining their 
commissions, but the Reichswehr high com- 
inand, bent on retaining the efficiency of 
the Regular Army, refused to entertain the 
idea of appointing Sturm Abteilung leaders 


dissatisfaction was 


as officers in the new conscripted army 
which the Reich is to have unless these men 
had fresh military training. 


Hitler supported Gen. Werner von Blom- 
berg, Reichswehr Minister, and his deci- 
sion marked the beginning of the rupture 
in the once intimate friendship between 
Hitler and Roehm. Meanwhile, tremendous 
pressure was being brought to bear on 
Hitler from the Right to get rid of some of 
his old associates. 


Whether or not dissatisfaction on the part 
of the high command of the Storm Troops 
went to the length of an actual plot against 
him, Hitler decided that the time had come 


to purge the party of its extremist elements. 
In so doing, he destroyed forever the politi- 
cal power of the Nazi Storm Troop detach- 
ments. The Brown Shirts will come back 
after their month’s leave of absence greatly 
reduced in strength. From now on Hitler 
will lean on the Reichswehr and Schutz 
Staffel—his black-shirted bodyguard—as 
the armed might behind his régime. 


Meanwhile, thousands of disbanded 
Storm Troopers seem doomed to be thrown 
on the streets with a feeling of betrayal. 


Germany's Threatening Plea to France 


ING Germany went off on a new tack 
this week and begged France to block the 
possibilities of war. 

Speaking at Koenigsberg in East 
Prussia, Sunday, Rudolf Hess, deputy 
leader of the National Socialist movement. 


Wide World 
Rudolf Hess (left) and Dr. Kurt Schmitt 


European 


and considered Chancellor Adolf Hitler’s 
alter ego, alternately praised and defied 
the French. 


“Let this be remembered: despite our 
memories of the terrors of war, despite the 
fact that the younger generation wants 
war as little as does the older, the way 
is not open for a stroll into our country,” 
he said. 


“The French trench soldier will es- 
pecially understand us if we say to those 
who play with the idea of war: ‘Just you 
dare attack us! Just you dare to march 
into Germany.’ ” 


Herr Hess declared that an understand- 
ing between France and Germany would 
lead to a reduction in armaments and an 
increase in the incomes of-the citizens of 
both countries. 


Expressing doubt that the French people 
desired war, Herr Hess praised even the 
French Foreign Minister, Louis Barthou, 
as a man “who combines political fore- 
sightedness with personal culture.” 


The speech was considered in well- 
informed circles to have been inspired by 
fear of the consequences of 
M. Barthou’s efforts to enter into a mili- 
tary agreement with Great Britain. 


possible 


Writing for the United Press from Lon- 
don, Frederick Kuh stated Sunday that 


“France might agree to establishment of 
British air bases on the Continent to com- 
bat any aerial attack by a European Power 
in future wars.” 

With the arrival of the French naval 
delegation in London, it was considered 
likely that an agreement would be reached 
between the two countries on joint action 
against the possible future use by Ger- 
many of Holland and Belgium as air bases 
for attacks on France and England. 
Britain was said by the United Press to be 
enlarging her air force to a point where 
it would be second to none, using it as her 
first line of defense rather than the Navy 
as in the past. 


Mr. Kuh pointed out that the attitude of 
the Dominions precluded any formal 
Franco-British alliance but declared that 
prospects of far-reaching political and 
military collaboration were rising. 


In an address at Bamberg, Germany’s 
indomitable Catholic Cardinal, Michael 
Faulhaber, declared before 60,000 parish- 
ioners that the Church would continue to 
“oppose the spirit of the present times 
which refuses to recognize Christ’s majesty 
and the historical justification for Christen- 
dom in the German people.” 


The Cardinal’s announcement of the 
Church’s determination to guard its right 
to worship against Nazi attacks was con- 
sidered revealing in the light of recent 
political events in Germany. The consider- 
able Catholic element in Germany was 
believed to be deeply concerned over the 
shooting on June 30 of Dr. Erich Klausener, 
head of the Catholic Action Society. 


Germany’s serious economic plight, rele- 
gated to the background by the startling 
political events of the week-end of June 30, 
was brought out into the open again last 
week when Chancellor Hitler put through 
a law increasing the powers of Dr. Kurt 
Schmitt, Reich Minister of Economics. 
The law makes him absolute dictator over 
the whole commercial and financial sys- 
tem in Germany until October first. 


He has blanket authority to “promulgate 
all orders for the advancement of trade and 
industry as well as for the protection of 


industry against harm.” 


Science and Invention 
NE 


Health Insurance—wWill It “Regiment” Doctors? 


There Is No Evidence to Support Claims That Persons of Low Income Have Poorer Health, 
Whereas Medical Service Is Improving Health Levels, Physician Holds 


willing servant of the sick, poorly paid, 

but giving the highest quality of service 
ef which he is capable, and the highest 
quality of medical service given to any 
people anywhere. 


|: the United States the physician is the 


Any citizen of the 
United States who is 
sufficiently educated 
may be licensed to 
attempt the preven- 
tion and cure of 
sickness. These 
licentiates are twenty- 
seven or more years 
old. They must have 
met educational re- 

| quirements for twen- 
_ ty-two years, the last 
seven or eight passed within colleges. 


Dr. Nathan B. 
Van Etten 


As a class, the educational equipment of 
physicians involves more time, money, and 
effort than is required of any other pro- 
fessional group. 


' There are 123,000,000 residents of the 
United States, served by 150,000 physicians, 
a ratio of approximately one to 800. 


An average of 2,500 physicians die every 
_’ year, their places being taken by more than 
5,000 licentiates. The supply now is ade- 
quate and rapidly is exceeding any possible 
demand. 

The distribution of medical service to 
the entire population admittedly is faulty, 
but steadily diminishing morbidity and 
mortality rates in the United States justify 
the opinion that medical service to all of the 
people is improving in quantity and quality. 


Perhaps more people are adequately fed 
despite wide-spread financial distress, pos- 
sibly because of interested public opinion. 

It is reported that the babies at the 
Sloane Maternity Hospital weighed at 
birth an average of four ounces more in 
1933 than in the previous year. 


Urban concentration of physicians is not 
proportionately greater than is prevailing 
in any other profession, altho compara- 
tively few are sensible of the advantages 


of rural life, with its proportionately 
greater material reward. 
Rural Service Problem 

Improving road communications are 


lessening the problems of rural service. 

Wherever there are hospitals, the lower 
income groups, which include individuals 
whose incomes fall below $1,200, or 
families with incomes below $1,800, are 
provided with dispensary, or hospital, ser- 
vice of high quality. 

Hospitals are needed in rural regions 
and the provision of such facilities always 
will present difficulties. 


By Dr. NarHan B. VAn Erren 


However willing the physician, the pub- 
lic is notably unwilling to submit to pre- 
ventive immunization against such diseases 
as diphtheria, smallpox, or typhoid fever, 
and resents interference with personal in- 
clinations by health officials, or by pri- 
vate physicians. 

Campaigns of education in the preven- 
tion of such a tragic destroyer as diphtheria 
have had extraordinary success while the 
excitement of publicity is maintained at 
high temperature, but statistical curves 
show immediate failures as soon as efforts 
of the crusaders are relaxed. 


There are thousands of people suffer- 
ing from malaria and from smallpox in 
the United States, all preventable, but per- 
sistent because of failure of public co- 
operation. 


Under the egis of philanthropy, sociolo- 
gists are propagandizing remedies for these 
defects, and, also, prosperity for the under- 
paid physician, by compelling all the 
people in the lower income classes to sub- 


Against Health Insurance 


Health insurance abroad has failed 
to improve public health. 
volved regimentation of doctors. It 
can not provide reasonable compensa- 


It has in- 


tion to medical men because of the 
inevitable administrative costs. Polit- 
ical tendencies are unavoidable. 

Would it work in this country? No, 
says Doctor Van Etten. 


mit to grouping into panels for which medi- 
cal service shall be provided at low cost, 
under governmental control. Schemes are so 
planned that everyone will have a physician, 
regardless of his personal desire. 


Economic Factor 


Regardless of whether they have medical 
service, or not, there is no evidence in sup- 
port of the claim that there is increasing 
sickness and death among rural people who 
have low incomes, nor does a comparison 
with the reports of the Health Depart- 
ment of the City of New York, which in- 
cludes the largest group of poor people, 
substantiate such a claim. 

It is claimed that the distribution of 
medical service is an economic problem, 
but the economic factor goes deeper than 
the question of medical care. Into the 
cost of productive labor must go the cost 
of keeping the laborer productive. The 
profit is made on labor, and, consequently, 
labor must be kept cheap enough so that 
employers may make enough profit from 
the laborer. 


Budgeting for sickness is ideal. Bud- 
geting for anything beyond rent, heat, 
light, and food is unusual. Budgeting 
through individual, or family, insurance, 
and payment by an insurance company to 
reimburse for loss of time from sickness 
would be wise foresight, but compulsory 
regimentation immediately involves a set- 
up of administrative jobs which would still 
further overload the taxpayer. 


Politics Unavoidable 


The propagandists say that there must 
be “Executives to set up and administer 
the scheme Professional agen- 
cies to care for the problems of education 
and investigation, and to administer the 
professional service,” and a “judicial 
agency combining lay and _ professional 
members to deal with complaints and 
grievances,” erecting bureau upon bureau. 


In forty-four States, compulsory com- 
pensation insurance laws involve similar 
expensive administrative machinery, which 
rarely is satisfactory and largely riddled 
with scandalous racketeering. 

In small towns the schemes are some- 
times meritoriously operated, but in every 
city in the country they are dominated by 
malignant influences. 


Compulsory health insurance to replace 
contract practise might be a step forward, 
but, in the United States, where most of the 
physicians are “on their own,” compulsory 
health insurance would be a backward step 
from independent service, however poorly 
paid, to dead levels of governmental 
servitude. 


It is said in this connection that “neither 
their hands, nor their instruments, need be 
tied.” When workmen’s compensation 
laws cease to fetter the physicians’ hands, 
then it may become timely to attempt an- 
other experiment evolved from current 
painful experiences. 


Compulsory health insurance abroad in- 
volves regimentation. It has not improved 
the public health. It can not provide rea- 
sonable compensation because of the in- 
evitable administrative costs. Political 
tendencies are unavoidable. “The cohesive 
forces of public plunder,” quoting Grover 
Cleveland, either would raise the cost far 
beyond the proposed $35.00 a year for each 
person, or lower the quality of medical 
care far below the standards prevailing, or 
expected, among the American people. 


The scientific exhibit of the American 
Medical Association at Cleveland was an 
amazing demonstration of the accomplish- 
ments of American physicians. Study of 
the individual by the individual has car- 
ried medicine to so high a place in public 
service that it may readily be believed 
that there is little need for mass medicine. 
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Dual Nature of Lightnine’s 


Flash 


Thin Thread of Electricity Preceding Each Thunder-bolt Is Recorded 
on Film Moving at Three Thousand Revolutions a Minute 


Pree chic proof 
of the duality of the 
lightning’s flash has 
been obtained in this 
country by W. L. 
Lloyd, K. B. Mce- 
Eachron and W. A. 
MeMorris, of the Gen- 


eral Electric High 

Voltage Laboratory at 

Pittsfield, Massachu- Image 

setts, confirming the lens. 
announcement made fale 
last April by Prof. 


B. F. J. Schonland, of the University of 


Cape Town, before the American Meteoro- 
logical Society at Washington, D. C. 


The Pittsfield photographs were taken 
with a new device, the Boys Camera, devel- 
oped at the private laboratory of Dr. Alfred 
L. Loomis, New York business man, at 
Tuxedo Park, New York. It consists of a 
drum carrying the film at 3,000 revolutions 
a minute. In the axis of the cylinder is the 
camera lens, and, behind it, are right-angle 
prisms which reflect the image of the flash 
simultaneously in two directions, one to the 
upper and the other to the lower part of 
the drum, so that pictures are obtained with 
the film moving in two directions. 


Photographs of lightning-flashes taken 
with this contrivance showed that each light- 
ning-stroke is preceded by a thin thread of 
electricity which seeks its way downward 
from the cloud to the ground, at a velocity 
ranging from fourteen to eighteen feet a 
microsecond (millionth of a second). It is 
followed immediately by a massive bolt 
moving upward from the earth to the cloud, 
in exactly the same path as that blazed by 
the leader, but traveling eight or ten times 
as fast—seventy to 180 feet a microsecond. 


When the cloud’s potential has been built 
up again to the discharging-point, which 
may require only a few seconds, the whole 
performance must be gone through again, 
beginning with the cautious downward grop- 
ing of the leader. Forked lightning occurs 
only in this phase, the Pittsfield scientists 
say. Once the ground-cloud connection has 
been established, the electricity follows a 
single channel. 


Doctor Schonland, who has been doing 
much valuable work in lightning research at 
Cape Town, South Africa, recently reported 
in an article written in Science Service 
that the amount of electrical energy con- 
tinuously generated by a single cloud is ap- 
proximately 3,000,000 kilowatts, enough to 
supply a modern city as large as New York 
with light and power during the hour or 
so when the storm is active. The source of 
this energy is the wind, which acts with the 
cloud to form a huge electrostatic machine. 


The number of thunder-storms occurring 
over the surface of the earth at any one 


from upper 
Motion of 


Tmage fram lower 
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Courtesy General Electric Company 


Two views of a lightning-stroke taken 
simultaneously. (Below) K. B. 
McEachron and W. L. Lloyd with the 


Boys Camera 


moment is nearly 2,000, from which Doctor 
Schonland estimates the total continuous 
electrical output from thunder-storms at 
nearly ten billion kilowatts, which amounts 
to nearly one-ten-thousandth of the energy 
received by the earth from the sun. 
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Science Snap-shots 


Combining the X-ray with television, and 
adding improvements of his own, Luther 
G. Simjian, young inventor of photo- 
graphic devices, has produced an X-ray 
capable of showing the organs of the body 
in color, and transmitting the images by 
wire from one hospital to another. Phy- 
sicians now are testing the apparatus to 


determine its usefulness in clinical work. 
* * * * 


A man can go faster than any snake, it 
has been discovered by Dr. Walter Mosauer 
of the University of California at Los 
Angeles. Doctor Mosauer held a_ stop- 
watch on many kinds of snakes, and found 
their maximum velocity to be three and a 
third miles an hour—thus destroying many 
a popular yarn about the quickness of such 
members of the reptile family. 

x *  % 


The common belief that raw foods are 


_ essential to the highest physical vigor lacks 


scientific support, according to a report 
to the biological division of the American 
Chemical Society by Prof. Walter H. Eddy 
and Celia Zall Curin of Columbia Uni- 
versity. The Columbia scientists found 
that experimental animals grew more 
sturdy on cooked diets. 

Electron beams instead of light may add 
power and definition to microscopes of the 
future, according to a suggestion made by 
Dr. L. Marton of the University of Brussels 
in the British scientific magazine Nature. 
Doctor Marton already has obtained well- 
defined photomicrographs by the new 
method. 


Meteors Raise New Questions as Studies Progress 


Can sound, under some circumstances, 
travel as fast as light? If it can not, how 
may scientists account for the experience re- 
ported by many observers of meteors that 
a swishing or whistling sound reached them 
while the fire-ball still was in the air, 
tho a hundred miles or more away? 


This is one of the new questions raised 
by the intensive study of meteors now going 
on throughout the world, stimulated by sey- 
eral important recent falls and a wealth of 
fascinating information being brought to 
light by organized meteor-hunters under 
the leadership of such groups as the Society 
for Research on Meteorites and the Ameri- 
can Meteor Society. 


H. H. Nininger, secretary of the Society 
for Research on Meteorites, reported re- 
cently in Popular Astronomy that reliable 
witnesses, under circumstances where there 
could be little likelihood of error, had re- 
ported the swishing sound of meteors sey- 
eral seconds or minutes before the main 
sound, which usually is a rumble, like 
thunder, reached them. Sometimes it was 
the accompanying sound that called their 


by the earth’s 


attention to the fire-ball. Traditional 
physics set the speed of sound in air at ap- 
proximately 1,000 feet a second. Most 
meteors are so high that sound would take 
minutes to reach an observer on earth at 
this rate. 


Another matter brought to light by re- 
search is the amount of meteoric material 
which daily reaches the earth. Mr. Nininger 
estimated that the mass of even the smallest 
visible meteors is much greater than has 
been supposed. From Little America, in 
the Antarctic, came evidence that a billion 
or more of these projectiles are entrapped 
atmosphere daily. 


The Antarctic meteor work is being done 
under the direction of Dr. Thomas C. 
Poulter, senior scientist of the expedition, 
who has fitted up his tiny shack as a meteor 
observatory. Six observers are busy there 
counting all the meteors which can be seen 
with the unaided eye and with binoculars. 
The Antarctic night of course gives Doctor 
Poulter an advantage over other meteor- 
seekers, who have only a few hours each 
night in which to watch the skies. 


Religion and Social Service 
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The Delinquent Child, a Hokage to Society 


Chicago Boy of Fourteen, Bearing the Mark of Cain, Serves to Diarmatsee’ 


OURTEEN and a con- 
Pvc: George Rogalski, 
the Chicago boy who kid- 
naped a_two-and-a-half-year- 
old child and left her to die in 
an abandoned ice-house, has 
been sentenced to ten years in 
the penitentiary for the crime. 
The indictment for murder 
| lodged against him was dis- 
- missed. 
The dead child’s  grand- 
' mother, who had raised the 
baby from infancy, said of the 
verdict: “This will not bring 
_ back my baby, but I am satis- 
fied with the jury’s verdict.” 
The boy expected to be pun- 
_ ished for causing the death of 
the baby, and when he was 
- sentenced he said: “I appreci- 
ate the kindness shown me. 
_ and I want to thank every- 
- body.” 

“Now, son,” replied Judge 
Francis B. Allegretti, “your 
own conduct will have a great 
deal to do with the time when 
you get out of prison. You will get some 
time off for good behavior if you are 

obedient and good. This verdict will do 
more for you than you yourself think now.” 
If he gets half-time off for good behavior, 
George Rogalski will be an ex-convict at 
nineteen, two years before he is of age. 
_ Whether he will learn anything to his moral 
and spiritual advantage while serving time 
is problematical He may come out 
hardened, learned in the ways of crime, and 
into a world new and strange, with few 
opportunities for youth schooled behind the 
bars. He may come out to be another pub- 
lic enemy, whom society, after saving him, 
will set out to kill. George is a problem. 


Plight of Children 


Somewhere along the short road he trav- 
eled an understanding and merciful hand 
might have reached out and saved the boy 
from himself—from the strange impulse 
which branded him with the mark of Cain. 


A forty-four-year-old mother of ten 
children trudged to a cemetery in a remote 
section of Arkansas to attend the funeral 
of her husband, dead by her own hand. 
The dead man brought three children to the 
union when he married her, and she brought 
ten of her own into the world. She shot her 
husband because she could no longer en- 
dure his cruelty. Two of the children who 
went to the funeral with her were dressed in 
sugar bags, in which holes had been cut 
for arms and legs. Few of the other chil- 
dren, said reports, ever had attended school. 


The Children’s Aid Society of New York provides 
facilities for many youngsters 


Two scattered instances, some will say. 
But are they? At least they will serve to 
dramatize the plight of the children, help- 
less wards of society. “What about the 
money this nation contributes every year to 
convert Chinese, the people of India and 
Africa to Christianity,” asks the Atlanta 
Constitution, in speaking of the Arkansas 
case. “Are the souls and physical well- 
being of these foreign people more precious 
than those at our own door? The Chinese, 
the Indians, Mohammedans, and even the 
savages of Africa, have their religious 
ideals, often more scrupulously observed 
than our observance of what we profess. 
Home mission work, as exemplified in the 
slums of our great cities, might, with good 
results, be extended to cover such rural 
evils as this one.” 


Every year 200,000 children go as delin- 
quents into the juvenile courts of the United 
States. They are the children caught in 
the drag-net. There are many others who 
are handled by the police and do not reach 
the courts. Some escape the immediate 
consequences of their moral frailty. Even- 
tually, unless they are helped, they will 
travel the crooked road to reformatories, 
jails, or penitentiaries—and some to the 
chair which ends the road. Society will 
cut them short when it might have made 
them useful. 


In this particular time of depression the 
care of children is more essential than ever 
it was before. They go to school longer, or 
should, because there are no jobs for them, 


OE t Fg 


‘the Plight of Many 


Children Caught Helplessly in the Drag-nets o f the Seamier Side 


And because nature is full of 
dark humor, births gain with 
the ebbing of income. Aban- 
donment of hope is a fore- 
runner of increased family 
obligations. A survey by O. E. 
Baker, senior economist for the 
Department of Agriculture, 
showed that the families with 
no one employed had the high- 
est birth-rate, 197 for every 
1,000 mothers; those with only 
part-time employment had a 
rate of 154, and those most hap- 
pily placed in the matter of 
employment had the lowest 
birth-rate, 134. 


What has all this to do with 
George Rogalski? For answer, 
one may look to the fruitful 
labors of the Children’s Aid 
Society of New York. Founded 
more than eighty years ago for 
homeless and orphaned chil- 
dren, newsboys, and little street 
pedlers, it now extends a help- 
ing hand to thousands of others. 
It still has a placement pro- 
gram for dependent children, but its chief 
concern is safeguarding health and provid- 
ing recreational facilities to counteract un- 
fortunate environment. It has an all-year 
program for recreation in its playgrounds 
in the city and its summer camps. It gives 
special attention to boys between sixtcen 
and twenty-one, now deprived of normal 
opportunities in education and of normal 
work experience. It has cared for 4,000 
such boys during the last year. 


recreation 


Society’s Work 


More than 1,000 homeless boys were sent 
to the Civilian Conservation Corps. Others 
went to the Society’s “land school’—the 
Bowdoin Memorial Farm School—in which 
President Roosevelt has taken such a lively 
interest. Of great helpfulness is the in- 
fluence of the children’s centers, with their 
playgrounds, inviting those unable to go 
into the country. At these centers the 
children may get a medical examination and 
find a luncheon provided for them. Feed- 
ing a thousand a day, the Society takes that 
much burden from local relief. 


In submitting the eighty-first annual re- 
port of the Society, William Church Osborn 
said that the Government can not be ex- 
pected to perform specialized services in 
the field of child care, or to build up morale 
among young people subjected to poverty 
and hardship. The Children’s Aid Society 
is an effort to meet this need. George 
Rogalski might have profited if some such 
society had come to his aid, 
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Call to End “Dividends From Death” 


Bernard M. Baruch Advocates Elimination of Profiteering in War 
Time, While American Legion Would Cut Out All Profits 


MW he the doughboys came home from 
the war and discovered that private profit 
had been made of their sacrifice, they de- 
manded enactment of legislation for the 
conscription of dollars, as well as men. 
There should be no more millions made 
from building cantonments, and from 
manufacturing munitions, while the soldier 
got $30 a month and took his chance 
against mutilation or death, they said. 


In the week of the twentieth anniversary 
of the assassination at Serajevo Bernard 
M. Baruch advocated a less drastic method 
of eliminating profiteering in war time in 
an address at the graduation exercises of 
the Army Industrial College. He would 
have industry, as well as men, share the war 
burden, and take the profit out of war. His 
address engaged the attention of the coun- 
try and gained virtually universal approval 
at the time the Vandenberg-Nye Senatorial 
Committee was beginning its investigation 
of the trade and manufacture of arms and 
munitions. Investigators were at work in 
the State Department and in the War and 
Navy Departments. 

They will spread out into the arms fae 
tories themselves, and by the end of the 
summer will have collected a formidable 
array of data showing the relative streneth 
and influence of the branch of industry 
which takes a profit from death. Senator 
Vandenberg, coauthor of the resolution pro- 
viding for the inquiry, said at the time: 
“Commercial motive is Public Enemy Num- 
ber One in the peace equation. The end of 
war profits—the termination of the divi- 
dends from death—will do more to hasten 
the elimination of needless war than any 
other thing on earth.” 


Probably no man is better qualified to 
discuss the elimination of profiteering 
from war than Mr. Baruch. As chairman 
of the War Industries Board in 1918 and 
1919, he was known as the economic dic- 
tator of America. His board was the key- 
stone of the great arch erected for the 
mobilization of the resources of the coun- 
try. Sixteen years after the Armistice he 
said that profit in war could be curbed with- 
out impairing, in the slightest degree, the 
country’s efficiency. 

His address was timed well. People still 
were talking of the exposure of the tremen- 
dous profits taken by European and Ameri- 
can manufacturers of arms and munitions 
and of the close cooperation under which 
they work. President Roosevelt but recently 
had placed an embargo on the sale of 
munitions to Bolivia and Paraguay. De- 


nomination conventions were adopting 
resolutions against war. Hundreds of 


ministers had declared that they never 
again would participate in war. Youth. 
too, was saying that it would refuse to take 
up arms. 

What Mr. Baruch advocated was “the 
elimination of profiteering, and, above all, 


the profit incentive to war.” He did not 
mean the entire extirpation of individual 
profit, which would be to assert the counsel 
of perfection. He laid down the familiar 
proposition that the sacrifices of those who 
stay at home should be made comparable 
with the sacrifices of the armed forces in 
the field. All industry “must be denied the 
right to indulge in a joy-ride at the expense 
of the nation.” He would “put a ceiling 


© Underwood 


Bernard M. Baruch 


over prices and profits, above which no 
prices and profits may go. Thereafter, a 
tax program must be enacted that will take 
away, in totality, the spread between the 
selling prices and the costs, plus a reason- 
able return.” That is what he meant by 
“taking the profit out of war.” 


“The arguments are compelling,” said 
the Hartford Courant, “and because modern 
warfare requires the cooperation of the 
entire State, from the most obscure indi- 
vidual to the greatest corporation, any 
steps that would equalize the sacrifices can 
not fail to win public support. Justice, if 
nothing else, requires that a war that en- 
gages the efforts of all the people should 
not profit one while despoiling another.” 

“Among the virtues of Mr. Baruch’s 
plan,” noted the Springfield Union, “is 
the assurance that the country’s operations 
would not be impaired. Through the con- 
trol of prices, by higher taxes in war time, 
in the elimination of all profiteering, the 
country would join hands and forces and 
resources in the common cause without 
hope of exorbitant gain to anyone.” 


The American Legion went further than 
Mr. Baruch in that it would eliminate the 
profit motive entirely. At its meeting in 
Indianapolis the National Executive Com- 
mittee adopted a resolution in which it re- 
affirmed its “demand of many years for the 
enactment of the Universal Draft Law, 
which, in the event of war, would conscript 
all of the resources of the nation without 
profit to anyone.” 
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Cupid Ties Gordian Knots 


Cabia did a better business in the June 
just ended than in the brides’ month of a 
year ago, reports the Associated Press, 
which supports its statement with statistics 
gathered over a wide area. Will all the 
newly-married couples “live happily ever 
after”? The question is pertinent because 
there seems to be a difference of opinion 
among persons supposed to know what sort 
of mate the man or woman should choose. 


“Marriage of an educated man to an 
ignorant woman will succeed, whereas the 
marital ties between an educated woman 
and a man inferior to her mentally ulti- 
mately will be severed by divorce,” said Dr. 
D. P. Wilson, consulting psychologist of 
the Los Angeles Bureau of Family Rela- 
tions. Dr. Elsa B. Grove, lecturer at 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 
suggested that the cleanliness of a man’s 
bathtub and the neatness of his wardrobe 
were good indices of character. 


Neither rime nor reason ever have had 
much to do with love and marriage—as 
little, perhaps, as they have had to do with 
divorce. The march to the altar will pro- 
ceed without much looking at the road. 


Bishop to Visit America 


a bjtes Rt. Rev. Frederic Llewelyn Deane, 
Bishop of Aberdeen and Orkney, will visit 
the United States in October to participate 
as guest of honor in observances commemo- 
rating the 150th anniversary of the con- 
secration of the Rt. Rev. Samuel Seabury 
as first Bishop of the Episcopal Church in 
the United States. Bishop Deane will at- 
tend an anniversary service in the Church 
of the Ascension, Atlantic City, on October 
21, which will be held in connection with 
the fifty-first Triennial General Convention 
of the Protestant Episcopal Church in 
America. A vested choir of 1,000 voices 
is being organized for the impressive service 


which will open the convention on Octo- 
ber 10. 


Army Training Abolished 


The compulsory feature of the Reserve 
Officers Training Corps has been abolished 
at the University of Minnesota, by a vote 
of six to five of the board of regents. The 
University of Minnesota thus becomes the 
second land-grant institution to change 
from compulsory to optional military train- 
ing. The University of Wisconsin made the 
change more than a decade ago. 


Twenty Thousand Weddings 


More than 20,000 weddings have been 
performed in The Little Church Around the | 
Corner, New York, during the eleven years | 
rectorship of the Rev. Randolph Ray. The 
famous Episcopal church was dedicated as. 
the Church of the Transfiguration, but it is. 
better known under the friendly name. 
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A FACT | 


SCIENCE ADVANCES NEW DATA THAT MAY COMPLETELY 
CHANGE YOUR IDEAS OF CIGARETTES! 


YOUR ENERGY VARIES DURING THE DAY 


CAMELS can 
literally relieve fatigue 
and irritability 


Are youirritable...cross and fussy 
when tired? Then light a Camel. 
As you enjoy its cool, rich flavor, 
you will quickly feel your flow 
of natural energy being restored. 
That “done-in” feeling drops 
away. Your pep and cheerful- 
ness come flooding back. 


EFFECT IS NATURAL 


The effect is produced by Camels 
in a wholly natural and utterly 
delightful way. So, whenever 
you feel run-down, tired and 
irritable, just light a Camel. 

You can smoke just as many 
of these delightful Camels as you 
want. You can increase your flow 
of energy over and over again. 
And you need never worry about 
your nerves. For remember: 
Camel’s costlier tobaccos never get 
on your nerves. 


CAMEL’S 
COSTLIER TOBACCOS 
NEVER GET ON 
YOUR NERVES! 


AS Camels are 
f made from finer, 
= MORE EXPENSIVE 
TOBACCOS — Turkish 
and Domestic— than 
any other popu- 
lar brand. 


Experience of Camel Smokers Confirmed 


Here’s a basic discovery that throws new light on our past knowl- 
edge about cigarettes. It embodies an “energizing effect” 
restoration of the flow of natural body energy.. 
from fatigue and irritability. You do “get a lift with a Camel,” and 
it is a pleasure that you can repeat as often as you like. 


-..a quick 
.a delightful relief 


KNOW THIS FEELING? The 
feeling of being too “all in” to 
respond to the gaiety of the 
crowd? That’s one of the many 
times to light a Camel and enjoy 
its rich flavor while your flow 
of healthful energy is restored. 
You will /74e Camels—a match- 
less blend of costlier tobaccos! 


Copyright, 1934, R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Company 


“Geta LIFT with a Camel !” 
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An American Sherlock Holmes 


Assistant Chief Inspector Sullivan of New York, Who Began Career as an Inquisitive Patrol- 
man, Uses Intelligence, Routine, and Science to Catch Criminals 


QUARTER of a century ago, the 
A householders in a quiet residential 

area of the Borough of Brooklyn were 
alarmed by a series of robberies committed 
by three armed men. A_ husky, six-foot 
patrolman, with seven years’ experience as 
a policeman, was angered because these 
burglaries were being committed near his 
post. When his tours of uniformed duty 
were completed, he placed his shield and 
pistol in the pockets of his civilian suit and 
did some detective-work on his own time. 
The result was that he caught the three 
bandits red-handed, the burglaries stopped 
and the patrolman, on May 9, 1909, was 
made a detective. 

That fledgling, John J. Sullivan, still is a 
detective. Now he is Assistant Chief In- 
spector Sullivan, second ranking officer of 
the New York City Police Department, and 
head of its Detective Division. He is a 
Brooklyn boy himself, having been born 
there fifty-nine years ago, the son of the 
late Mr. and Mrs. Patrick Sullivan. His 
father was a contractor. One of Inspector 
Sullivan’s two brothers also is a New York 
detective and one of his four sisters is a 
patrolwoman. He is married and lives in 
the Bay Ridge district of the borough in 
which he scored his first notable success. 


Despite his twenty-five years as a detec- 
tive, Inspector Sullivan retains the charac- 
teristics which marked his first case. The 
problem of commercial criminals still is 
intensely personal with him, and he will 
work night and day on any case which he 
believes can be solved by such efforts. 

His tenacity and his detective methods 
are well illustrated by a murder case he 
solved in 1919. Inspector Sullivan, then 
a lieutenant, was called to a Brooklyn home 
where a maid, whose employers were ab- 
sent for the evening, was strangled by a 
burglar she surprized stealing the silver. 
The detective, after a preliminary inquiry, 
was convinced that a Negro woman em- 
ployed in the same home as a part-time 
maid knew something about the crime. 


Patrolman to Inspector 


He did not voice his suspicions, but per- 
mitted the woman to depart, after ques- 
tioning. She was shadowed and it 
found she was telephoning to some person 
Inspector Sul- 
livan suspected she was communicating 


was 
from a drug-store booth. 


with a Negro man believed to be the mur- 
derer. The telephone wires were tapped 
and a watch kept on the booth. 
Christmas night, having worked forty- 
eight hours without sleep, Inspector Sul- 
livan rushed home, intending to snatch a 
He usually 


tells Mrs. Sullivan when he starts on what 


bite of his Yuletide dinner. 


seems to be a long investigation that the 
next few days will provide her with an 
excellent opportunity of visiting relatives. 


By ArtHur N. CHAMBERLIN 


This occasion, being Christmas, was 
viewed differently, but the detective-officer 
found he could not eat and telephoned to 
the drug-store to speak to his assistant 
there. Inspector Sullivan came in on a 
crossed wire and heard the Negro maid 
speaking to the suspected man, who was 
in Philadelphia. The detective also heard 
them make a rendezvous in Newark, New 
Jersey, where they both were captured. 


ceive $3,200 annually, and the third-grade 
men get $3,000 a year, the highest salary 
which can be received by a uniformed 
patrolman. 

Altho he believes that nothing can beat 
ordinary intelligence, plus the dreary 
routine of detective work, in solving 
crimes, and that his first partner of twenty- 
five years ago, now dead, was the best 
detective he ever knew, Inspector Sullivan 


Keystone 


The detectives look them over at the morning line-up 


The man died in the electric chair at the 
New York State Prison at Ossining, and 
the woman now is serving a twenty-year 
sentence as his accomplice. 


After rising steadily through the various 
grades, reaching the rank of Deputy Chief 
Inspector in 1929, John J. Sullivan became 
Assistant Chief Inspector in 1930. He has 
been commended officially four times, once 
as a patrolman, for saving the lives of a 
group of children by stopping a runaway 
horse, and three times as a detective, for 
solving murder cases. His predecessor as 
chief of detectives was Edward P. Mul- 
rooney, now head of the New York State 
Alcoholic Control Board, who, at that time, 
was made Police Commissioner. Inspector 
Sullivan, like Mr. Mulrooney, was one of 
the least publicized men in the New York 
Police Department. He compares a detec- 
tive’s methods to those of a mole, and his 
favorite saying is that an efficient mole re- 
mains efficient by keeping out of sight. 
To-day, after four and a half years as head 
of the New York detectives, he still has 
small liking for personal publicity. 

The Detective Division which Assistant 
Chief Inspector Sullivan commands com- 
prises approximately 2,000 men divided 
into first-, second- and third-grade detec- 
tives. The 200 first-grade detectives receive 
$4,000 annually, the pay of a uniformed 


lieutenant. The 600 second-grade men re- 


always has sought the aid of science in 
crime detection. He frequently submits 
knotty points in his crime problems to 
faculty members of the various universities 
in New York City and gratefully acknowl- 
edges their aid. Indeed, he asserts that 
technical scientific facilities have been so 
well developed in his department that mat- 
ters which are mere routine now would 
have been regarded with awe and wonder 
when he began his career. These include 
points with which every reader of crime 
news is familiar, such as the matching of 
bullets and weapons by ballistics experts, 
the chemical analysis of stains found on 
clothing, and the toxicologist’s examina- 
tion of the vital organs of a homicide vic- 
tim in cases of suspected poisoning. 


Youthful Amateurs 


“It is the person, generally a youth, who, 
without any apparent reason, suddenly em- 
barks on a criminal career, that we find 
most difficult to cope with,” Assistant Chief 
Inspector Sullivan once said. “He has 
no record, so that his methods and finger- 
prints are alike unknown to us. We can 
tell he is an amateur, of course, and we 
generally halt him before he ranks as a 
real professional, but his early jobs are 
apt to puzzle us. The modern detective 
can always keep the professional criminal 
in check.” 


Letters w’2.Art 
ee ae A 


HILE everybody else, in and out of 

the motion-picture business. is tak- 

ing part in the world-wide deter- 
ination to scour the films, a small group 
Hollywood’s scenario writers and a large 
‘oup of Broadway’s playwrights are get- 
ag together for an exchange of proofs of 
steem. It will be the 
roadway group, when 
te time comes, which 
ill be most sensitive 
* owing: a debt. 


‘It is the common 
ieory that the scenar- 
ts of Hollywood are 
) scatter-wilted battal- 
m of ex-bookkeepers 
nd__ soda - fountain 
nirs who depend upon 
ve playwrights of 
roadway to keep them 
forking and in jobs. 
is a theory which, 
ust now, is a little 
razzled. It began to 
avel out about four 
ears ago. 


Actually, the play- 
rights of Broadway 
we an enormous debt 
> the facile scenarists 
f{ the West Coast, 
ince, without a hatful 
f the tricks invented 
nd brought to brisk. 
lib perfection by them. 
he playwrights of 
3roadway would find 
hemselves paralyzed 
y a sudden and devastating shift in public 
emands. 

A few weeks ago Arthur Hopkins, a 
Sroadway producer, confessed the imme- 
liate need for a change in the rhythm and 
aethod of the theater. Not the least part 
{ the need was for a new play form, a play 
erm which combined the force of the 
heater with the pace of the motion-picture. 
ind that it was which the scenarists have 
ontributed. They have taught pace to the 
laywrights, pace and the effective magic 
f multiscene writing. 


Zarrier Broken 

Not less than a dozen important plays 
ave been helped immeasurably because the 
Jaywrights helped themselves to Holly- 
yood’s own private technique for writing a 
cenario. 

Since the Restoration, playwrights have 
ontented themselves with three acts. In 
hose lavish times, playwrights also con- 
rived three changes of scene, one to the 
ct, as the least upon which a play could 
made palatable. 

A combination of mounting unionized 
tage-hand salary demands and rising cost 
f producing plays brought about the first 


Two of six simultaneous scenes in the two- 
Not” to keep the stage moving at motion-picture speed 


major change in 150 years—plays were 
written with one scene, and it lasted without 
any relieving alteration throughout three 
long, weary acts. 


This got to be such an essential that no 
producer would read a play which required 
more than one setting, holding, rightly 


enough, that he could not afford to invest 
in a larger production. 


Then a comparatively (until that time) 
unsuccessful playwright was summoned to 
Hollywood. He remained long enough to 
fashion half a dozen stories for filming and 
long enough to learn the trick of breaking 
tedious dramatic situations up into many, 
many parts. He came back to New York 
and wrote a play, a furiously melodramatic 
play about the life of a tabloid-newspaper 
editor. As a play it was no profound con- 
tribution to the literature of the theater, 
but it broke down and smashed into small, 
helpless bits the crusty barrier which time 
had imposed on the muscle-bound drama. 
The play was “Five Star Final.” and it had 
more scenes than a novel has chapters. It 
skipped from scene to scene so fast that the 
audience never knew, never had time to 
know, what was good and what was bad. It 
was, incidentally, a vast success. 


Herman Shumlin was writhing soon after 
that with the problem of how to translate 
the novel, “Grand Hotel,” into terms of 
theater. He, too, took an afternoon off and 
went to the pictures. That night he began 
laying out the scene mechanics of one of 
the great theater successes. He took the 


¢ 


story setting devised for “She Loves Me 


Broadway Takes a Tip From Hollywood 


1 Hitherto Unsuccessful Playwright Stops in the Cinema Capital Long Enough to Learn the 
Trick of Breaking Up Tedious Situations, Ending the Muscle-Bound Era 


novel, scene by scene, and made it a play. 
scene by scene. His playwright helped him 
enormously by agreeing that that was the 
way to do it. Between them, producer and 
playwright, they achieved a play in some- 
thing like nineteen scenes. 

Right after that, Jed Harris, who long 
had thirsted to produce 
a satire on Hollywood, 
completely nullified the 
accomplishment of his 
ambition by, frankly 
and steadfastly, using 
Hollywood scenario 
trickery in the stage 
production of “Wonder 
Boy.” 


Three productions, 
all seething hits, used 
scenario technique in 
the season just closed. 
The first came along 
last September: “Men 
in White.” It was fol- 
lowed by “She Loves 
Me Not.” and _ this 
spring there was “Dods- 
worth.” In a_ sense 
“Yellow Jack,” per- 
formed on two levels of 
platforms, with scenes 
rapidly shifted from 
one to the other, also 
borrowed from Holly- 
wood. 


“She Loves Me Not” 
took its tricks from the 
picture studios without 
a blush of shame, or 
without diluting the results in an attempt 
to fool the audiences. Its setting not only 
was two stories in height, but had small 
cubby-holes on each side of the main 
setting. The result was that six scenes 
could be played at the same time—and 
sometimes were. It was confusing, but 
elaborately successful: audiences were so 
busy following the changes of setting and 
pace and action that they had no time to 
dissect the play and weigh its worth 


Subtle Trick 


The theater does not owe the motion- 
pictures much, but it does owe them this 
scenario form of writing, a form which has 
begun to result in what Mr. Hopkins has 
described as aneed. Every playwright and 
producer in the business knows that plays 
must move faster, and do more, if the theater 
is to become anything except a minor art. 


There is, of course, one thing which the 
theater still has over the motion-pictures. 
That is the subtle trick of glossing its im- 
proprieties, and it is a trick which Holly- 
wood would give a fortune to learn. 

Broadway could swap its subtlety for 
Hollywood’s pace and profit by the trans- 
action. Hollywood would profit, too. 
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Ballet: A New Art Form for America | 
Pioneer Work Being Done by New York School, Which Seeks to Train Dancers for | 


Permanent Company to Interpret Social and Historical Aspects of American Scene 


PERMANENT company of well- 
A trained American dancers—that is 

the aim of the newly-established 
“School of the American Ballet.” Launched 
last January, with its headquarters in New 
York City, it now has seventy pupils, who 
work daily at classical exercises under the 
instruction and personal supervision of 


Hi 


Newell photograph 


sian Ballet, Stanislawsky’s Moscow Art 
Theater, Reinhardt’s “Miracle,” and 
Jacques Copeau’s Theatre du Vieux Colum- 
bier. 

There has been no American Ballet be- 
cause in America there is no State-endowed 
theater guaranteeing the existence of a tra- 
dition of dancing. The dance as an art 


Students of the American School of the Ballet giving a performance of Tchaikovsky’s 
“Serenade,” with choreography by George Balanchine 


George Balanchine, a maitre de ballet of 
international renown as an artist and 
choreographer. 


Altho there have been many schools of 
dancing with splendid instruction in 
America, the approach of this school is en- 
tirely new in its aims and purposes. It is 
the only school of its kind in this country 
and makes possible the acquiring of a com- 
plete education for the American dancer. 
Outside of Russia, even in Europe, there 
does not exist an organization of the same 
scope. Its successful outcome will bring 
about the realization of an idea long held 
by Edward M. M. Warburg and Lincoln E. 
Kirstein, both recent graduates of Harvard 
University, who have devoted much of their 
time to stimulating a broader interest in the 
fine arts and related subjects. Mr. War- 
burg is president of the school; Mr. 
Kirstein, secretary-treasurer. 

To Create a Tradition 

A prospectus of the school declares that 
its purpose is continually to provide trained 
American dancers for a permanent com- 
pany which will create the combined ballets 
of the best American painters, musicians. 
poets, and, eventually, choreographers. The 
possibilities to be realized from such a ven- 
ture are known to this country only through 
such tours as have been arranged by such 
foreign groups as Diaghiley’s great Rus- 


form, says the prospectus, has not received 
its full due from the American people, who 
in the last twenty years have done so much 
to further knowledge and appreciation of 
American sculpture, music, architecture 
and the industrial arts. 

The School of the American Ballet is a 
pioneering venture, which, should it ever 
reach days when its existence will be guar- 
anteed and certain, will perhaps never be 
financially profitable. But through its in- 
fluence, rewards incalculable should be at- 
tained. For, upon the disciplined and hard- 
won form of classical training, can be 
superimposed interpretation entirely Ameri- 
can, and with a mine of rich material to 
draw on. The fusion of races in this coun- 
try provides a magnificent background for 
ballet, to say nothing of the interpretative 
possibilities that lie in the direction of ma- 
chines, occupational movements, and of 
sport. Negro and Indian dances also offer 
a wealth of material. 

The successful carrying-out of this proj- 
ect, as the directors wish to accomplish it, 
will by no means be an easy task. For 
one thing, while there is a considerable 
dance audience in New York City, the rest 
of the country may have to be introduced to 
a more wide-spread appreciation of this 
form of artistic expression. A very able 
report prepared by the directors of the 
school after its first few weeks of existence, 


points out some of the difficulties which wi 
have to be met. 


The report declares that “the very tery 
‘ballet? has an unpleasant association t 
many people. . . . In some sections ther 
are traces of the Puritan antagonism agains 
dancing itself, as associated with the work 
of the devil. It is . . . almost impossibl 
. . . for a boy to become a serious dance: 
Effeminacy, or rather the dominance of th 
female dancer, has dangerously hurt « 
least half of what could be done in. Americ 
with a male tradition. . . .” 


Personnel of School 
The School of the American Ballet be 


lieves itself extremely fortunate in havin 
obtairied the services of George Balanchin« 
as artistic director and maitre de balle 
Born in St. Petersburg in 1904, he receive 
his training at the Imperial School, and wa 
for five years associated with Serge 
Diaghilev, for whom he created ten ballet: 
working with the greatest of contemporar 
painters and composers. He also helpe 
to found the Ballets Russes de Monte Cark 
created a number of ballets for them, anc 
last year, founded Les Ballets 1933. 


He left a preeminent position in Europ 
to come to America with his associat 
Vladimir Dimitriew, who is vice-presider 
of the school. Another instructor beside 
Mr. Balanchine, is Pierre Vladimirov, wh 
was the famous first dancer of the Imperix 
Theaters in Russia. 


Beginning in the fall, the company of th 
School of the American Ballet expects 1 
tour some thirty New England and Easter 
Atlantic seaboard college towns, giving pe 
formances before audiences of students « 
the fine arts and music, and other intereste 
people. Ultimately the ballet compan 
hopes to give yearly seasons throughout tk 
United States and to build up a repertoz 
and a national audience. 


Criticism and the Courts 


Asnencan broadcasting chains are wate! 
ing with great interest the progress of 
suit against the British Broadcasting Con 
pany by Steuart Wilson, a tenor. Wilsc 
sang the part of the Narrator when Bach 
“Passion” was broadcast during a Queen 
Hall performance in April, 1933. 


Soon afterward, in a criticism appearir 
in Radio Times, organ of the British Broa 
casting Company, M. A. Wheatleigh, mus 
critic, accused Wilson of aspirating in suc 
a way as to mar the performance.’ Wils« 
sued the company and the critic for lib 
and a jury found for him, returning a ve 
dict of £2,000 damages, 


Judgment has been granted, with cos' 
but a stay of execution has been issue 
lhe courts, realizing the precedent-creatii 
nature of the case, need further time 
which to inquire. 
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Current Poetry 


Insolicited contributions to this department 
an not be returned. Unpublished poetry 
unavailable 


A reproach that baffled lovers may wish 
» quote. From the poet’s collection, 
Frontiers” (Bruce Humphries, Boston) : 


TO A COLD WOMAN 


By DANIEL HENDERSON 


have beheld how frosty nights 

atensify the heavenly lights, 

-nd watched rich scintillations dart 

‘rom out a mineral’s cold heart, 

nd marked where turquoise fire has played 
long a chill Damascus blade, 

nd seen how sparks from flint are drawn, 
nd watched bleak skies conceive the dawn, 
nd noted even in cool seas 

hint of fiery mysteries, 

‘ut marvel how your polar breast 
meourages the lover’s quest, 

lavites the scorching of desire, 

‘et kindles with no answering fire. 


| 


\ bit of impressionism in pastel. “From 
the Lyric (Roanoke, Virginia) : 


SOUTHERN PASTORAL 


By YETZA GILLESPIE 


“he peach tree drapes a bright pink shawl 
.eross the wall 
'f an old house, 


‘hat wind and rain and time have greyed 
o the very shade 
a furry mouse. 


seside the door in a kerchief cap, 
~ grass bleached towel 
cross her lap, 


wn old black woman plucks a fowl, 
and softly sings 
f crowns and wings.... 


L he Pacific Ocean seems to lend its breath 
o this carol in Westward (San Francisco) : 


WEST WIND 


By LAURENCE PRATT 


Fresh green dresses 
Aflutter in the west wind 
Maple and buck-brush, 
Walnut and pear; 
Broad leaves waving, 
Slender leaves aquiver, 
Green dresses dancing, 
Dancing in the air. 


Purple spires of sundial 
Swaying in the west wind, 
Ragged robins nodding, 
Waltzing on their toes; 
Over ferns and grasses, 
Blowing fragrant kisses, 
The sweet young mouth 
Of the west wind goes. 


A troubadour weighs the nuances of wo. 
‘rom Harpers Magazine: 


SONG 


By JOSEPHINE JOHNSTON 


sorrow conceived of yew and willow 

‘falls like rain on the weary heart, 

‘or the trampled field shall at last lie fallow, 
The wound be healed where no poisons smart. 


3ut grief that is born of rue and tansy 
<nows no balm for its ceaseless ache, 

\nd no rosemary, no small dark pansy 

fay solace the hearts that in silence break. 


"he cypress shadow is deep and lonely, 
Yet tranquil the slumber beneath its shade— 
3ut what shall bring rest to one whose only 
Jouch of the nettle and thorn is made! 
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TIME CUT T0 18 KOURS 


ONLY I8 HOURS FROM 
COAST TO COAST 


| UNDERSTAND THEY 
USE PENNZOIL. | USE 

IT IN MY CAR TO MAKE 
= IT GO FASTER 


UNITED AIR LINES USE PENNZOIL IN SPEEDING UP SCHEDULES 


The correct grade of Pennzoil in 
your car will increase speed and 
pick-up— save up to 12% on gas 


MAGINE leaving California after dinner 

tonight, lunching in Chicago, and being 
in New York or Philadelphia for a late 
afternoon appointment. Or flying from 
New York to Los Angeles or San Francisco 
with the loss of only a half of one busi- 
ness day. 

That is exactly what you can do in 
United Air Lines’ three-mile-a-minute, 
Pennzoil lubricated Boeings, which fly 
15,000,000 miles a year. 


A Record-Breaking Oil 


Pennzoil is the motor oil that thousands 
of car owners are buying to increase speed 
and pick-up... to save on gas. You, too, 
can use this special oil. Just ask for Penn- 
zoil—the correct grade for your car. 


What Pennzoil is 


Remember, Pennzoil is refined from the 
finest Pennsylvania crude. It is 3 times con- 
centrated to give it an amazing fough film. 

Then, the non-lubricating elements 
found in many plain oils are removed from 
Pennzoil. This cuts down internal friction 
or engine drag as effectively as streamlin- 
ing cuts down external friction or wind 
resistance. Lets your motor run smoother, 
easier... and faster! 


Try Pennzoil Today 


Why be satisfied with plain oil... espe- 
cially when Pennzoil costs no more? Go to 
any bonded Pennzoil dealer and get Penn- 
zoil... the oil that has broken 14 major 
speed records... the oil used by United 
Air Lines, Inc., Eastern Air Lines, Inc., 
we Park Airways, Northwest Airways, 
IRA, Rapid Air Express, U. S. Airways, 
rF. General Air Lines, Inc., and others. 
fope Try Pennzoil in your car today! 


“THAT SIKORSKY S-42 WAS 
TESTED AND BROKEN IN 


WITH PENNZOIL 


ef AND | HEAR THAT OVER 

1 SO% OF THE AIR TRANS- / 

Fy PORT MILES ARE FLOWN 
WITH IT EXCLUSIVELY 


IN FACTORY TESTS with Pennzoil, the 
Sikorsky S-42, largest transport plane ever built 
in America, took the air in 20 seconds, with an 
8-ton load... climbed 6000 feet in a little over 
7 minutes...showed a speed of 190 m.p.h. 


THE PENNZOIL COMPANY 
Executive Offices: Oil City, Pa. - Los Angeles, Calif. 
British-American Oil Co., Ltd., Canada 


rai) PENNZOIL@== 


Member Penn Grade 


MAKES CARS GO FASTER..SAVES ON GASOLINE 6,uitoiiisnbomnivo. 2 
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*10,00 


for less than 
3 cents a day 


LIMITED 


ACCIDENT 
SICKNESS 


POLICY 


Only *2:° down 


Men, Women 16 to 69 accepted 
NO MEDICAL EXAMINATION 
Policy Pays 
$10,000 for specified accidental loss of life, hands, feet or 
eyesight. $25 Weekly benefit. Many unusual protecting clauses. 
Pays doctor and hospital bills. Covers Automobile, Travel, 
Pedestrian and many common accidents. Covers many 
common sicknesses, including typhoid, appendix operations, 
lobar pneumonia, etc. Largest and oldest, exclu- 
sive Health and Accident Insurance Company. 
TOTAL PREMIUM $10 A YEAR, PAYABLE $2 DOWN AND 
$2 A MONTH FOR 4 MONTHS. PROTECT YOURSELF! 
Don’t delay. You may be next to meet sickness or accident. 
MAIL COUPON TODAY FOR FREE 
BOOKLET: “CASH or SYMPATHY’”’ 


NORTH AMERICAN ACCIDENT INSURANCE C0.(0f Chicago) 
585 Wallach Bldg., Newark, N. J 


City and State 
AGENTS WANTED for Local Territory 


English Synonyms, sabre and Prepositions, 
LE H E by Jaines C. Fernald, -H.D., shows IN THE 
how to command it. Genie 8,000 
RIGHT iccriminatea Synonyms and nearly RIGHT 
4,000 Antonyms Cloth 742 pp 
postage 4c. 


WORD eae ompany, 354-60 peek a? PLACE 


f LATEST DIRECTORY 
FP°@@ to coon pronucts 
If you want to know the latest 
news about motor cars, summer 
resorts, products for the home, 


family and the business, then write 
for a free copy of the 


ADVERTISING GUIDE 


It contains information about 


AUTOMOBILES & ACCESSORIES 
TRAVEL & TOURS 

PRODUCTS FOR THE HOME 
PRODUCTS FOR MEN & WOMEN 
INSURANCE 

OFFICE EQUIPMENT, ETC. 


The July Guide, off the press the 
middle of this month, includes a sum- 
mary of interesting advertisements 
currently published in The Digest. 
It is issued as a special free service 
to Digest readers. It helps them buy 
with economy, and _ protects them 
against inferior substitutes by describ- 
ing worthwhile nationally-known 
products. It gives addresses of manu- 
facturers who offer samples and 
interesting booklets. 


The Literary Digest 
Dept. G, 354 Fourth Ave., N. Y. City 


Please send me a free copy of the Advertising 
Guide. ; 


Name 


Address 


A Soldier in Science. The Autobiography 
ot Bailey K. Ashford. New York: William 
Morrow and Company; $3.50. 


When the Battle of Manila Bay and the 
charge on San Juan Hill, and even the 
names of Dewey, Sampson, and Schley; 
Wheeler, Shafter, and Miles, are forgotten, 
the Battle of Puerto Rico and the name of 
Col. Bailey K. Ashford still may be fresh. 
Not the little military 
engagements which 
won for the United 
States the island to 


the east of Cuba and Langston 


Among the Outstanding Books of the Week 


Worth Reading 


The Ways of White Folks. By 
Hughes. 
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ously anti-American districts on the island 
routed out a few bandits, and set to wor! 
dosing all who would be dosed. Day an 
night they worked, like madmen; in on 
twenty-four-hour period they handled 1,20: 
patients. When their $5,000 appropriatio: 
ran out, they had a report on 5,490 cases 
the first large-scale scientific study of hook 
worm disease on record; and all over th 
island _ bare - footes 
peasants — the ver 
type who had begu 
by sneering—were de 


(New York: manding clinics an 


sys Alfred A. Knopf; $2.50.) Brilliant, eqs 
Haiti, but the battle and acid, short stories by the most the famous littl 
against hookworm, talented of the younger Negro glass balls.” Death 
=z ; writers. 3 
and the field com- from anemia wer 


Sun on 
mander may be re- 


membered rather as 
Doctor than as Colo- 
nel Ashford. The 
Army, too, has its vic- 
tories of peace no less 
renowned than those 
of war. 


William 


Property or 
Noel 


racy, 


to Socialism. 


And Quiet Flows the Don. By 
Sholokhov. 
Alfred A. Knopf; 
life among the Don Cossacks, in 
peace, war, and revolution. 


Puerto Ricans used Mikhail 


to die like flies of 
what they called 
“anemia—the natural 
death.” Some said it 
was due to malnutri- 
tion; others said one 
couldn’t avoid such 
troubles in the: trop- 
ics. Nobody had 
proved that mass epi- 
demics of anemia were possible; but the 
peasants died, and that was what they called 
it. A young Army doctor with a skeptical 
mind studied “anemic” blood under his 
microscope, decided that the picture was 
wrong, kept on poking around until he 
found eggs which matched those found in 
anemic Italians digging the St. Gothard 
Tunnel in Switzerland. At once he cabled 
his superiors that he had proved that the 
cause of Puerto Rico’s mass anemia was 
the hookworm. Only he called it “Ankylos- 
toma duodenale.” 


Lawrence. | 
A. Stokes Co.; 


Rossini. 
York: 


after. 


Bailey Ashford was young then; he ex- 
pected the Army to give up drilling at once 
and turn to dosing the Puerto Ricans with 
thymol, but nobody paid much attention to 
him. Officers were busy; doctors were 
skeptical; politicians were indifferent. It 
was more than a year later, demonstrating 
with a group of picturesque Puerto Ricans 
who were being exhibited on Glen Island, 
off New Rochelle, as a sort of traveling 
circus, along with some Sioux Indians, that 
Doctor Ashford first won serious attention 
for his discovery. It was two years later 
that a bored War Department sent the young 
man, known as a “worm maniac,” back to 
Puerto Rico; and five years later that he 
had his chance to work on a large scale. 

They called Ashford “Don Quixote,” and 
his friend Walter King “Sancho Panza.” 
Dr. Pedro Gutierrez Igaravidez was the 
third of a trio destined to be famous. They 
deliberately picked one of the most notori- 


Their 
Elizabeth Eastman. 
Morrow and Co.; 
A “Growth of the Soil’? of the Cape 
Cod cranberry-pickers. 


Peace. 
Brailsford. 
Covici, Friede; $3 
liant Englishman 
but argues 
must make way for somethin 


-) In which a bril- 


$3.) <A satire of 


Years Are So Long. By Josephine 


(New York: 
$2.50.) A 
about the mother 


By Frances Toye. 
Alfred A. Knopf; $3.75.) A 
biography of the 
forty operas between the ages of 
twenty and forty and none there- 


Shoulders. By 
(New York: 
$2.50.) 


about 12,000 a yea 
when they began thei 
campaign; by 190: 
they had cut them t 
1,758. 


That began a move 
ment which has reve 
lutionized health i: 
the tropics, altho les 
publicized than th 
yellow -fever cam 
paigns. In 1908 Joh 
D. Rockefeller calles 
(New Dr. Wickliffe Ros; 
from the presidenc’ 
of the University o 
Tennessee to head th 
Rockefeller Sanitar: 
Commission; and th 
first thing Doctor Rose did was to go t 
Puerto Rico to see what Doctor Ashfors 
and his colleagues had been doing. | 


By Henry 


(New York: 


defends democ- 
that capitalism 
g akin 


(New York 


Frederick 
novel 
problem. 


man who wrote 


Out of that inspection grew the grea 
work for eradication of hookworm in th 
South, so much better known in this cour 
try than the pioneer work in Puerto Rico 
At a convention of specialists in tropica 
medicine in 1910, a German boasted of : 
record of 30,000 anemic miners treated fo 
hookworm at a cost of only $2 a man 
Doctor Ashford rose and mentioned that 1 
the previous six years he and his associate 
had treated 3,000 Puerto Ricans at a cos 
of less than 60 cents for each individual. 


But the tropical doctors knew the story 
The Rockefeller Foundation itself sent Doc 
tor Ashford to Brazil to study other tropica 
diseases in 1910. Since the war he he 
directed the Institute, now the beautifu 
School of Tropical Medicine at San Juar 
and there is nothing in Uncle Sam’s Cari} 
bean record of which discerning American 
are more proud. 


This is the story Doctor Ashford tells i 
his autobiography—with much of the mir 
gled charm, fanaticism, and combativenes 
which have made the man’s personality ani 
his record. To-day, himself a victim c 
another tropical disease which he has bee 
studying, he is an invalid in the Puert 
Rico to which he has given half his lif 
At last he is beginning to win public recos 
nition as one of the great heroes of th 
American Army. 
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On the Current Screen 


-n amusing, exciting, and generally satis- 
ng motion-picture has been made out of 
+ popular Dashiel Hammett’s febrile de- 
jtive story, The Thin Man (AAA). Al- 
» the screen usually is at its best in the 
|nipulation of mystery narratives, its pro- 
asity for mixing comedy with its murder 
quently has unfortunate results. The 
orts to be comical about a corpse usually 
2 not quite as uproarious as the producers 
sm to anticipate, and there still are 
jueamish souls who re- 
(1 with something less 
an side-splitting mirth 
‘episode in a film called 
ruilty as Hell,” wherein 
merry newspaper man 
ily flicked cigarette 
hes on the body of a 
iwrdered woman as he 
bonairly went about the 
9 of solving the mystery. 
might, therefore, seem 
‘is than enthusiastic 
aise to say of “The Thin 
’ that its mood essen- 
lly is one of gaiety. Yet 
skilful is the amalga- 
ation of the qualities of 
medy and melodrama 
at the possibly warring 
ments fit together beau- 
‘ully. Thanks to some 
cellent direction by the expert W. S. 
an Dyke, and two striking performances 
» William Powell and Myrna Loy, the new 
m is excellent entertainment. 


Readers of the book will remember it as 
successful example of the “hard-boiled” 
hool of detective-story writing, with the 
laracters consuming vast quantities of 
coholic liquors, and indulging in vigorous 
nguage as they went about the compara- 
vely minor business of murdering and 
lving murders. 


The photoplay leaves out the violent talk, 
eps in most of the drinking, and brings 
e mystery section of the novel out of the 
ickground right to the front of the pro- 
edings. There is an occasional trace of 


himsy in the comedy which the author 
ight not enjoy thoroughly, but, on the 
hole, the humor is shrewdly and not too 
tentatiously managed, while the plot 
ems definitely more sturdy than it was 
the book. The story, incidentally, tells 


CURRENT FILM RATINGS 


AAAA AAA 
Queen Christina, Little Man, What 
Mother, *The Prize- Now? The Key, Men 
fighter and the Lady, in White, Double 
Little Women, Door, Now Ill Tell, 
"Cradle Song, Cathe- *No Greater Glory, 


Where Sinners Meet, 


‘ine the Great, *The 
The Tell-Tale Heart, 


House of Rothschild, 


“Ihe Lost Patrol, Here Comes the 
Viva Villa, *You’re Groom, Many Happy 
felling Me, *Tarzan Returns, Murder on 
ind His Mate, Coun- the Blackboard, The 
sellor at Law. Thin Man, 


AAAA—Outstanding films 
AAA—Recommended films 
*Films suitable for children 


how Nick Charles, a retired detective vaca- 
tioning in New York, is drawn into solving 
a murder mystery because everyone took it 
for granted that he really had come to town 
for the case. 


Mr. Powell plays the bibulous detective 
with humor and vigor. It is a great tribute 
to him that he never is too whimsical in 
his work. 


Miss Loy plays his amused, devoted, and 
mildly sardonic wife. It is her great feat 


Courtesy of Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer Pictures 


“The Thin Man” 


A seene from 


that she makes the part seem important and 
striking, altho she really is not far from 
being the Mrs. Dr. Watson of the story. The 
lesser roles for the most part are well 
played, tho it is an engaging wire-haired 
terrier which is the hero of the supporting 
cast. 


The World Moves On (AA) is consider- 
ably more pretentious, for it is a spectacular 
chronicle-drama telling of the career of an 
international family from 1825 to the pres- 
ent day and having some message about the 
necessity for faith to save the world. Chiefly 
one is likely to be reminded that it is 
reminiscent of “Cavalcade,” “The House of 
Rothschild,” “Berkeley Square,” “Smiling 
Through,” “All Quiet on the Western 
Front,” and most of the other films of re- 
cent seasons. 

Of Human Bondage (AA)—Leslie How- 
ard giving an excellent portrayal of the 
tortured, crippled, neurotic hero of Somer- 
set Maugham’s famous novel. 

The screen version is reasonably faithful 
to the book. Miss Bette Davis gives a spec- 
tacular portrayal of the vulgar woman who 
dominates the unhappy hero. The film is 
intelligently written, but only fair entertain- 
ment results. 

Baby, Take a Bow (AA)—Were it not for 
the disarming work of that understandably 
popular child actress, Shirley Temple, this 
rather frantic little tale of two noble crooks 
who try to go straight wouldn’t be worth 
much notice. Thanks to her and to an 
amusing performance by Alan Dinehart as 
a dumb and malevolent detective, the pic- 
ture has its minor points. ARGUS. 
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ROVING 
PIPE SMOKER 
COMES BACK 

FOR KEEPS 


Gets final lesson from long experience 
and settles down to one brand 


Here is a man who has been a pipe 
smoker for forty years. He ought to 
know his pipe tobaccos. He has tried 
them all, and he says that there is one 
brand that suits him and nothing else 
does. Read his letter. 


Welty-Buick Company, 
76-82 Sixteenth Street, 
Wheeling, West Virginia 
Sept. 2'7, 1933 


Larus & Bro. Co., 
Richmond, Va. 
Gentlemen: 


As a pipe smoker for forty years my 
experience may interest you. 

I discovered Edgeworth many, many 
years ago and have never been without 
it since. 

In the meantime I admit that every 
once in a while I go on a sort of 
“debauch,’’ trying everything I ever 
heard of, from the most expensive to- 
baccos to the cheapest “‘shag.’’ After 
such an orgy I always go back to Edge- 
worth—and the last time for keeps. 
For what my experimenting has taught 
me is that Edgeworth suits me and 
nothing else does. 


Yours truiy, 
C. H. Waddell 


The reason the makers of Edgeworth print 
letters from pipe smokers is to give in- 
formation to other pipe smokers which may 
result in their giving Edgeworth a trial. No 
man can tell another 
pipe smoker exactly the 
kind of tobacco he is 
going to like. The only 
way to know about 
Edgeworth is to try it 
in your own pipe. 


Mild, mellow, rich fla- 
vor—that’s Edgeworth 


Edgeworth gives you 
the fine flavor of genu- 
ine tender leaf tobacco together with true 
mildness. Every smoker wants mildness— 
but mere mildness alone is disappointing. 
There must be favor—honest tobacco flavor. 
Edgeworth has that flavor—and it is mild. 


So just say “Edgeworth” next time to 
your tobacco dealer. One 15¢ pocket pack- 
age will show you whether you like it. If 
you do, you will probably like it immensely. 
If you do not, you are out of pocket only 
a few cents. 

Many 
buy 


regular smok- 
ers Edgeworth in 
vacuum packed tins. In 


these air-tight tins the 


flavor and aroma are 
retained indefinitely in 2 

Z : Just say ‘‘Bdgeworth” 
any climate. to your tobacco dealer 
Edgeworth is made and guaranteed by 
Larus & Brother Co., Tobacconists since 


1877, Richmond Va. 
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Mooscheart’s Aim Is Education For Life 


“City of Childhood” for Orphans Maintained in Illinois by Loyal Order of Moose Has No Wall 
. To Restrain Young Charges Learning How to Face Life Self-Reliantly 


HAT shall we do to make a 
\\) living?” 

This question was asked by ap- 
proximately one million boys and _ girls 
who were graduated in June from America’s 
high schools, and by about 160,000 young 
men and women who left the colleges and 
universities with degrees. The difficulties 
which these young people have to face are 


By Ruvotpw M. Brnver 


permitted to leave before finishing high 
school, or its equivalent. 

There are from 1,200 to 1,400 children at 
Mooseheart. They range in age from one 
year to eighteen years. The average stay 
is nine years. About 25 per cent. live there 
from eight to twelve years, and another 
25 per cent. from twelve to sixteen years. 

Mooseheart is a nearly self-contained 


Cooking and farming are two of the many trades and vocations taught at Mooseheart 


due chiefly to the fact that their education 
has not fitted them for anything in par- 
ticular. They have acquired, more or less 
by rote, bits of information about matters 
which are little related to each other. They 
have lived under all kinds of home con- 
ditions, but have fostered what is euphemis- 
tically called a “school” spirit which, for 
the time, at least, seemed to produce a 
spirit of equality. By far the largest num- 
ber of them have been supported during 
these years by their parents, and they know 
little of social responsibility. 


“City of Childhood” 


The “City of Childhood,” as Mooseheart, 
Illinois, has been called by its graduates, 
in plain terms is an institution for orphans 
and half-orphans, maintained by the Loyal 
Order of Moose. It has, however, no traits 
at all which are supposed to be character- 
istic of an orphan asylum. There are no 
gates, fences, or walls to keep the children 
in; they are glad to stay there, and ex- 
pulsion not only is considered a disgrace, 
but the greatest of all punishments. The 
children roam over an area of 1,200 acres, 
engage in all kinds of aquatic sports on the 
lake, and enter into every game suitable 
to their age. They are housed in cottages, 
homelike and never crowded; from two to 
four children to a room, and from twenty 
to thirty to a cottage. They never are 
made to feel that they are objects of 
charity, but treated as members of a family 
and entitled to a good education extending 
through high school. No child, indeed, is 


community, with its own post-office, hospi- 
tal, schools, church, farm, dairy, stores, 
shops, bank, and radio station. All the 
milk, which forms a staple article of food 
for all children but, more particularly, 
for the younger ones, comes from its own 
dairy. Much of the food and all vege- 
tables come from its own farm. A dietitian 
sees to it that all children receive food 
appropriate to their age and physical con- 
dition, and cottage mothers look after 
cleanliness and fresh air in the rooms. 
They have little trouble along that line. 

Health is one of the features which 
Mooseheart fosters specifically. Preven- 
tion is the principle underlying all activi- 
ties. Food, housing, play, work, and study 
are regulated carefully. A case of cold 
is, at its very beginning, taken in hand by 
the resident physicians. Every kind of 
immunization serum is applied during the 
probationary admittance period. A care- 
ful physical and psychological examination 
precedes even that; and the physician and 
psychologist examine every child regularly. 

As one wanders about on the well-kept 
grounds of the “residence district” of 
Mooseheart, with its flowers and shrubbery, 
and meets the children with their springy 
steps and hearty laughter, the impression 
that they are happy because they are 
healthy is inescapable. 

It is not all play, tho, at Mooseheart. 
Much hard and serious work has to be 
done, because these children, always father- 
less, have to be prepared for making their 
own living when they leave. 


The general aim of Mooseheart educat.o 
is twofold—to impart culture and to prepa 
for a trade. The first object is met by 
system of schools extending from the nur 
ery to high school. The system followed 1 
these different grades is that of the be 
public and private schools, and need ni 
be described. The other object, to prepa 
for a trade, is most interesting. 


On entering junior high school, every be 
and girl is made acquainted with four ocet 
pational groups. For six months sever: 
hours are devoted every afternoon to wor 
on some group, the object being to test tk 
fitness and preference of the pupils for an 
one. On entering high school, each boy an 
girl must choose one specific occupation, : 
which several hours are passed in the afte 
noon during high-school attendance and a 
the time during three months before ente 
ing the senior year. The boys have a choi 
from nearly twenty-five, and the girls fro. 
twenty-three occupations. The work dor 
is thorough; it must stand the test of actu: 
use either in some building at Moosehear 
or in the open market of nearby, or distan 
cities. 


The more specific features of Moosehea 
education are threefold—social respons 
bility, individual initiative, and individu 
responsibilty. 

Every attempt is made by the teache 
and especially the psychologist to discow 
any special talent the child may have; 
then is fostered and provided with eve: 
opportunity for development. While li 
at Mooseheart is carefully regulated, stre 
always is laid on individual responsibilit 
“We do all we can to help you, but you mu 
do your own part,” is the motto. 


Results of Training 


The older boys and girls are paid a su 
able wage for their work. The boys ha 
to buy and pay for their own clothes o 
of this wage, and the girls buy the materi 
for their clothes. Each girl must ma 
her own graduation dress, the material f 
which must not exceed $5 in cost. Bo 
boys and girls have to deposit $50 in a ba 
before graduation. 


What are the results of this education 
Up to 1933, more than 900 graduates ha 
left Mooseheart. Approximately 15 fp 
cent. have gone to college and, owing 
their mastery of a trade, have paid their 01 
way, and entered various professions. T 
others have done well in their trades a 
crafts because they combined a consideral 
degree of culture with manual skill. Mc 
important still, they are imbued with hi 
moral and spiritual principles, and, with 
twenty years, not a single one has be 
accused of a crime or felony. The 1] 
graduates of this year, consequently, : 
looking back with pride upon what Moo 
heart graduates have done, and forws 
with confidence that they will do likewise 
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Lane Bryant has always found 
THE LITERARY DIGEST an excel- 
lent medium for reaching style- 
conscious, well-to-do women. In 
1934 more women are respond- 
ing to their DIGEST advertising 
than ever before. 


THE LITERARY DIGEST believed 
these women were also better 
customers, and to check this 
belief invited an advertising 
agency to survey 500 of these 
1934 inquirers. 


Here, briefly, are the results in 
1934, compared with the results 
of similar advertising in 1932. 


The Literary Digest 31. 


Lane Bryant seeks women customers 
through THE LITERARY DIGEST and finds, 
today, more customers and better cus- 


tomers, at lower cost, than ever before. 


| The cost per inquiry in 
1934 is 22% lower than 
in 1932. 


2 In 1932, 8% of the women 
inguiring became custom- 
ers. In 1934, 27% became 


customers. 


3 And the size of the average 
first order was 146% big- 
ger in 1934 than in 1932. 


@ ALL OF WHICH proves that THE 
LITERARY DIGEST—a good magazine in 
1932 for advertisers wishing to sell to 
women—is a truly remarkable med- 
ium for such advertisers in 1934. THE 
LITERARY DIGEST, 354 Fourth Avenue, 
New York. 
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The March of Recovery 


Pay-rolls in the steel industry dur- 
ing May reached a new post-depres- 
sion high of $51,895,931, an increase 
of $6,421,053 over April—American 
Iron and Steel Institute. 


Wholesale commodity prices ad- 
vanced an average of } of 1 per cent. 
last week, in the highest level since 
March, 1931.— Commissioner Lubin, 
of the Bureau of Labor Statistics. 


Registration of motor-car sales for 
May, 1934, totaled 219,163 units, a 
gain of 36.78 per cent. over May, 1933, 
according to R. L. Polk & Company’s 
weekly report of motor-sales. 


Total deposits of Chicago banks ex- 
ceed $2,000,000,000 for the first time 
since 1931, according to the New York 
Times. 


The New York Life Insurance Com- 
pany maintained its average lead of 
25 per cent. over last year through 
June, according to a statement issued 
by the company. 


The farmers are repaying loans on 
corn stored under government seal at 
the rate of about $150,000 a day, 
or the equivalent of 330,000 bushels, 
according to the AAA. 


Contributors to This Issue 


Edward Angly contributes the second 
article in his series on the movies. 


Rudolph M. Binder, the author of 
“Mooseheart’s Aim Is Education For Life,” 
is a professor of sociology at New York 
University. Born in Hungary in 1865, he 
came to America, was graduated from 
Harvard in 1893, and took his Ph.D. at 


Columbia. He has lectured extensively. 


Arthur N. Chamberlin, author of “An 
American Sherlock Holmes,” was born in 
Burlington, Vermont, and is forty-one years 
old. He was the first managing editor of 
the New York Police Department’s maga- 
zine Spring 3100, and organized the New 
York Police Air Force. 


Frank O. Darvall was born in Reading, 
England, in 1906. He is widely known as an 
able lecturer on world affairs. He is the 


author of “‘Muddling Through’ Begins to 


Bore Britons.” 


John Elliott, Berlin correspondent for 
the New York Herald Tribune since 1926, 
contributes the article on the “second Nazi 
revolution.” He was born in Morristown, 
New Jersey, and is thirty-eight years old. 


Al Laney, the author of “England, Davis 
Cup Host Once More,” is a tennis expert. 


Brig.-Gen. Henry J. Reilly, the author 
of “America’s Best Aerial Defense,” has 
had a distinguished military and journal- 
istic career. A West Pointer, he served as 
an Army Officer in many parts of the world, 
saw heavy fighting in France and holds a 
reserve commission, 


Dr. Nathan B. Van Etten writes on 
“Health Insurance—Will It ‘Regiment’ 
Doctors?” He was graduated from Belle- 
vue Hospital Medical College in 1890, and 
is a past president of the New York State 
Medical Society. He was born in 1866 in 
Waverly, New York. 
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Mme. Curie Dies, Her Daughter Carries On 


Mother’s Discovery of Radioactivity Opened Way to a New Concept 
of Evolving Matter Which Her Gifted Child Is Developing 


I was born in Poland. I married Pierre 
Curie, and I have two daughters. I have 
done my work in France.” In_ these 
twenty-one words Marie Sklodowska Curie 
once summarized her 
biography. When she 
died in a sanitarium 
near_ Sallanches, 
Upper Savoy, France, 
last week, one of 
thosedaughters, 
Mme. Irene Curie- 
Joliot, was carrying 
on her parents’ work 
in radioactivity. They 
derived radioactivity 
from matter. The 
famous daughter of 
two illustrious scientists, with her husband, 
has derived radioactivity artificially. 


International 


Mme. Marie Curie 


Thirty-six years ago Mme. Curie and her 
husband achieved enduring fame when 
they were able to announce, after two years 
of endless but intelligent drudgery, that 
radioactivity is a fundamental property of 
matter. Out of their work came the new 
concept of evolving matter. Thus opened 
the golden age of science and a new school 
of thought in which her daughter leads. 


Mme. Curie’s death, at sixty-six, from 
pernicious anemia, was hastened by the 
effects of accumulated radiations in con- 
stant research into the nature and prop- 
erties of radium. 


In 1896, Henri Becquerel, Mme. Curie’s 
teacher at the Sorbonne, discovered, by 
working with uranium, the existence of 
radioactivity. Searching for other radio- 
active material, the Curies, after long and 
tedious experiments, discovered that pitch- 
blende was more active than radium. Mme. 
Curie decided to go further. She wanted 
to find what substance in pitchblende pro- 
duced a ray which would pass through any- 
thing except lead and steel. 


At that time pitchblende was obtainable 
only from a deposit in Bohemia. Mme. 
Curie reduced tons of it until she isolated 
two tremendously energetic substances. 
These she called polonium (after her 
native land) and radium. 

When the Nobel prize for physics was 
awarded to Becquerel and the Curies in 
1903, the husband of the foremost woman 
scientist outlined his wife’s great share in 
the work. 


“Mme. Curie,” he said, “proved in 1898 
that of many of the chemical substances, 
those which contained uranium or thorium 
alone were capable of emitting, in notable 
quantities, Becquerel rays. ... Mme. Curie 
studied the minerals which had in them 
uranium or thorium, and found these min- 
erals were radioactive. In her experiments 
she found that some of them were more 
active than they would have been had they 
contained only uranium or thorium. Mme. 
Curie then made the hypothesis that these 
substances contained radioactive chemicals 
as yet unknown. Mme. Curie executed 


these experimental works and reached her 
momentous conclusion alone.” 


In 1911, however, when, five years after 
her husband’s death, she went to Stock- 
holm to receive the only second award of 
the Nobel prize, Mme. Curie said: 


“First, I wish to recall that the discovery 
of radium was made by Pierre Curie in 
conjunction with me. We also owe to 
Pierre Curie fundamental experiments in 
the domain of radioactivity. The chemical 
work which had for its end the isolation 
of radium was my special work.” 


Now the gifted daughter of a really 
great mother is in the front rank of 
radiologists of three nations who have cre- 
ated substance out of a void. By bombard- 
ing lithium with alpha particles the two 
Curie-Joliots obtained positive electrons. 
The important fact they discovered was 
that the disintegration continued for many 
minutes after the bombardment stopped. 
Scientists say they have gone one step closer 
to solving the mystery of matter. 


Honors were heaped upon Mme. Curie, 
yet she was indifferent to them. To-day 
her monument stands in Paris. It is the 
Curie Laboratory at the Radium Institute 
of the University of Paris. Here her 
daughter and son-in-law are continuing 
along the way opened by the parents. 


The Navajo Mounted Police 


fsa problem of policing Indian reserva- 
tions always has been one of deep concern 
to the United States Bureau of Indian 
Affairs. Indian courts, presided over by 
Indian judges, have maintained order suc- 
cessfully on some of the reservations, but 
on others the work has been marred by 
corruption and incompetence. Recently 
the Tribal Council of the Navajos stepped 
forward with another plan for upholding 
law in the Southwest. It requested author- 
ity to form its own police corps. The Gov- 
ernment granted the request, and_ the 
Navajo Mounted Police, with a force of 
thirty full-blood Indians, came into being. 


Before the corps began patrolling the 
boundaries of the Navajo Reservation, the 
men were put through a period of training. 
This was conducted at Fort Defiance, in 
Arizona, under Chief Special Officer Louis 
C. Mueller. According to Indians at W ork. 
a publication issued from the Office of In- 
dian Affairs, Mr. Mueller began his instrue- 
tion by describing the various crimes most 
likely to occur in the Navajo country. Difh- 
culties were experienced in trying to trans- 
late white conceptions of crime into the 
Navajo language: a misdemeanor, for in- 
stance, was explained as a “small crime,” 
and a felony, as a “large crime.” | 

The Navajo Mounted Police achieved 
some prominence soon after it had been 
organized by running to earth four men 
suspected of having been accomplices tc 
the murder of Sam McCabe, a Navajo. 
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Film Boycott Moves 


(Continued from page 7) 
‘several years. Notably among these is 
2 Churchman, the independent Protes- 
t Episcopal magazine so ably edited by 
y Emery Shipler. Regularly since 1929 
has shot darts at Hays’s “india-rubber 
id.” Even four years ago he had come 
he conclusion Bishop Cantwell later was 
each, and he wrote: 


The motion-picture industry is con- 
ned not at all about standards either of 


te or morals— 
1, in our opinion 
two are inti- 


tely related. The 
y thing that the 
justry is inter- 
ed in cleaning up 
ox-office revenue 
| playing to the 
loid mind.” 


Vir. Hays’s own 
eligionists, the 
sbyterians, for 


ose ministry he 


Hollywood to Action. 


Catholic lay organizations. And, when it 
comes to waiting, they know how to hang 
on. The memory of the Catholic Church, 
history proves, is more than elephantine. 


Knowing all that, Mr. Hays recognized in 
this new crusade a horse of a different color 
from those he has tamed, fed, and corralled 
in the past. Puzzled, he itched to go out to 
Cincinnati last month and talk to the 
Bishops’ Committee when it met in Arch- 
bishop McNicholas’s residence to adopt a 
program for extend- 
ing the campaign 
“to every town and 
city in the land.” 
Wise counselors per- 
suaded him that if 
he went there, and 


made “one of his 
Fourth of July 
speeches,” he prob- 
ably would be heard 
in polite silence, 
thanked for his ap- 
pearance, and al- 


k time off to 
3e a pension fund, 
zed away at his 
ustry two years 
» when the Gen- 
1 Assembly was 
riven to the con- 
sion that there is 
concerted action 
ithe part of pro- 
sers of moving-pictures to produce 
vent entertainment for the public.” 


Recently the Methodist ministers in 
iladelphia suggested that their congrega- 
4s support the film boycott launched in 
t city by Cardinal Dougherty. In Chi- 
7o, Methodist Bishop Ernest Lynn Wal- 
{ praised Cardinal Mundelein’s entry 
> the fight and asked the million 
thodists of the Illinois area to join the 
xion of Decency. In Galveston, and else- 
ere, Baptist groups have got behind the 
npaign. Last month the annual meeting 
‘the Central Conference of American 
bbis, the largest rabbinical organization 
the world, deplored the harmful influence 
stted by many motion-pictures upon the 
blic mina and morals, and recommended 
pointment of a committee to cooperate 
h other religious groups in “bringing 
ne to motion-picture producers their re- 
msibility.” 


Long ago Mr. Hays told his directors that, 
ile inviting informed effort to help im- 
ve the screen, “We do not thereby con- 
le the inquisitorial powers of any self- 
pointed, or self-anointed group.” This 
1e no such powers are sought. The cru- 
lers ask from Mr. Hays neither pretty 
mises nor soft jobs. The Catholic 
hops have sought no place in Hollywood, 
censorship board. They are not looking 

$8,000-a-year contracts around the 
dios as advisers, “social-minded pre- 
wers,” or speechmakers. They have re- 
ined, and hope to continue refraining, 
m “blacklisting” pictures, tho there are 
ne white and black lists cropping up from 


The Moses of the Movies 


—Sweigert in the San Francisco Chronicle 


lowed to hop the 
next train back to 
Broadway without 
getting an inkling 
of what might be 
the Bishops’ 
tions. 


So Mr. Hays hur- 
riedly summoned 
from Hollywood his 
assistant, Joseph I. Breen, a Catholic, who 
did a bang-up job in 1926 as_ publicity 
agent for the Eucharistic Congress. 


inten- 


He was escorted to Cincinnati by Martin 
Quigley, also a Catholic, and the publisher 
of several trade publications in the motion- 
picture field. In nineteen years of dissem- 
inating news of motion-pictures, Mr. Quig- 
ley has hammered away against the idea of 
glorifying misbehavior, and has, at one time 
or another, annoyed almost every one of the 
big producers into taking their advertising 
away from him, but they always came back. 


Messrs. Quigley and Breen were per- 
mitted to attend all of the Bishops’ Commit- 
tee meetings. 


To the Bishops in Cincinnati Mr. Breen 
pleaded for a little time. Most of the dirty 
pictures now showing will have run their 
course by autumn, he predicted. 


The Bishops’ Comiittee lent Mr. Breen 
their ears, but they also told him a thing or 
two. He came away from Cincinnati feeling 
that the Bishops were disposed to give the 
industry an opportunity of several months’ 
duration to make good on its promises be- 
fore exerting all the punitive strength in- 
herent in the Legion of Decency. 


But the work of mobilizing more and 
more churchgoers into an organization that 
may, if it likes, declare a general boycott 
on films, goes on. In November there will 
be the annual meeting of the Catholic 
Bishops of the United States. Most Holly- 
wood producers are afraid that if they 
haven’t shown improvement, by then, in the 
eyes of the Catholic hierarchy, it will be 
just too bad next winter for the box-office. 
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SOAP DISH 


@ Here’s a handy thing to have— 
and it’s FREE! A covered pyroxy- 
lin dish which holds a cake of 
Lister’s Dog Soap and enables you to keep your 
pet’s favorite soap separate from other soaps. Buy 

2 cakes of Lister’s Dog Soap at your druggist’s and 
get a Soap Dish free. Lister’s Dog Soap now has a 
new formula that positively kills fleas. Removes 


“doggy” odor and is harmless to the dog and the 
hands. 


NEW FORMULA KILLS FLEAS! 


LISTER’S DOG SOAP 


ake YourHotel Along/ 
= Silver 


por. 
Coach 


Do it the economical 
Luxuriously ap- 
Suitable for 


Go to the World’s Fair! 


See America! 
way—hitch up and your hotel travels with you. 
pointed—3 new models, side or rear door, $495 up. 


business as well as touring. Complete literature free. 
Wolfe Bodies, Inc., 445 York St., Detroit, Mich, 


eS 
To Assure a Healthy 7 
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Price 25¢. each. Sample free. 
Address: **Cuticura,” Dept. ok, Malden, Mase, a 
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Cheapest, Best German Dictionary 


of its kind. German-English and English-German. An 
authority in Germany as wellashere. Cassell’s German 
Dictionary. Cloth, 1360 pp. Prepaid $2.68. Thumb-notch 
index, 75c extra. Tull flexible leather thumb-notch index, 
$6.00, prepaid. Funk & Wagnalls Company, New York. 


ACTS LIKE MAGIC ON SWOLLEN 
TIRED, ACHING, Ss FEET 


Playing the Game 


England, Davis Cup Host Once More 


a . . 99 ; 
After Twenty-one Years, “The International Court of Tennis Settlements’ Convenes Aga 


on the Grass at Wimbledon, Already Trampled by the All-England Play 


By At LANEY 


Photographs by Acme and Underwood 


Among England’s guests are the next probable hosts: Frank Shields and Sidney 


Wood, in the last four at Wimbledon last week. 


(Inset) Dwight F. Davis, American 


donor of the Cup that dominates tennis in all nations 


HE All-England Championships 

stayed in England for the first time 

in twenty-five years last week when 
Fred Perry defeated Jack Crawford in 
straight sets—a straw in the wind for 
the Davis Cup. But no one man can win 
that Cup. 

On America’s Independence Day, Sid- 
ney Wood and Frank Shields were two 
of the last four players in the All-England 
Championships. In 1930, two Americans 
came through to take over the All-England 
finals. In 1931, Shields and Wood were 
the two young Americans that made a 
second All-American final out of the All- 
England Championships. 


America Out of It 


Last week, July 4, Australia’s Jack 
Crawford staged a courageous recovery 
to overcome a two-set lead and eliminate 
Frank Shields. Fred Perry, England’s 
No. 1 and singles champion in America, 
eliminated Sidney Wood in a less spec- 
tacular but equally decisive match. 


America was out of it. But America 
had placed four players to two for 
England in the last eight at Wimbledon; 
and two players to one for England in 
the semi-finals. The team-strength of the 
American Davis Cup forces had met the 
test in the preliminaries. 

Great Britain owns the finest tennis plant 
in the world, the most perfect courts, and 
the scene of the world’s most important 
tournament has been Wimbledon for more 
than fifty years. In spite of this England 
has not been the scene of a Davis Cup 
Challenge Round in twenty-one long years. 
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When England last held the Cup in 1912, 
Fred Perry and Bunny Austin, the stars 
who won it for her in 1933, were four and 
six years old, respectively, and two whole 
tennis generations have come and gone. 


But England is at long last the champion 
nation again and next week her Challenge 
Round opponent will be found. On July 
28, 30, and 31 will be held the event for 
which Englishmen have been waiting so 
long, a Challenge Round played on the turf 
of England. 


It is a long time to wait, but France 
waited longer. France made her entry 
early into the competition for the trophy 
donated in 1900 by Dwight F. Davis, but it 
was not until twenty-four years later that 


ber championship claim was finally estab- 
lished. 


The Cup was donated originally for a dual 
match between England and the United 
States and for four years the competition 
was restricted to these two countries. 


It is not likely that Mr. Davis and his 
associates realized at the time that from 
this friendly meeting between the two En- 
glish-speaking nations would grow the 
greatest international event in sport. Within 
a generation the Davis Cup had brought 
into its circle all of the tennis playing na- 
tions of the world—thirty-three in 1928— 
and to-day many competitors travel six to 
ten thousand miles to challenge. 


England is the champion and defending 
nation this year because two of her players 
came to their peak together a year ago. 
The history of the Davis Cup has ever been 
the story of two stars rising simultaneously. 
Never has one player, however great, been 


able either to win the Cup single hand 
or to keep it, and the path is strewn w 
fine players who tried and failed. 


England was supreme at the beginni 
of the competition because of those t 
great players, the Dohertys. They w 
succeeded by Brookes and Wilding and t 
Cup went to Australia, where it stayed ur 
Tilden and Johnston made the long tr 
in 1920 and brought it back to the Unit 
States. For six years thereafter Tilden a 
Johnston were unbeatable and the Cup 
mained in America. 


But during the later years of their rei 
a new star was slowly rising in the tem 
heavens and the eventual eclipse of Ameri 
was clearly foreseen. This eclipse came 
1927 when the great Frenchmen fina 
reached their highest development. 


But they in their turn passed the cr 
and began to descend the inevitable slo 
toward tennis oblivion. As Lacoste y¥ 
forced by ill health to retire, and Coel 
and Borotra began to fade, the scraml 
among the nations was on once more, a 
Australia, America and England, each w 
young men new to Davis Cup play, beg 
to assert their various claims to suprema 


America in Again 


The United States, for two years, look 
certain to be the next holder, and Austra 
seemed stronger than England. Amer 
had Vines, the greatest player of the d. 
and to aid him there was not only the fim 
doubles team in the world, but half a doz 
players of great promise. But Amer 
failed badly because no two of her play: 
could play their best at the same time 
thing Austin and Perry were able to acco 


plish last summer. And so the Cup went 
England. 


This year the situation is differe 
Austin and Perry do not dominate as Tile 
and Johnston did; they are not unbeata’ 
as were the French. At the top of the ten 
heap, form is more nearly level. There : 
no Tildens, Lacostes and Cochets. On { 
teams left in the running are many f 
players, among them recent winners of 
the major titles of the world. But all 
these men have been beaten and form 
highly variable. 


For this reason, results of 1934 mate! 
at Wimbledon, in which Davis Cup ec 
petitors met each other, need not necessat 
be taken as indicating results in the com: 
series. New factors may enter. So 
already have. 


However, America has the players, a ¢ 
tain whose experience in international p 
is second to none. All conditions fa 
our success. But it must not be forgot 
that the American team has been the | 
team on at least two occasions—and t 
it has lost. 
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ytton Stems Ten-Year Ebb 
In Great Britain’s Open Golf 


he British Amateur Title now resides in 
lifornia, but the British Open Champion- 
p has been kept at home. Henry Cotton 
sted through the final round of the Open 
y to card a seventy-two-hole total of 283 
ich broke a ten-year American head-lock 
the title. 


denry Cotton is the professional at the 
terloo Club in Brussels—but he is first 
1 foremost an Englishman. Runner-up 
3 Sidney Brews, a South African. 


nall, the British Empire cornered twelve 
the first fifteen places. Joe Kirkwood 
1 Macdonald Smith, of the United States, 
1 for fourth place, nine strokes over 
ton’ s card. 


ack i in 1923, Arthur Havers beat Walter 
gen to keep the British Open Cup in 
island. Every year since, the Cup has 
ae to America. Little wonder then that 
‘more than 5,000 natives who followed 
' play around the Royal St. George’s 
irse at Sandwich should cheer their heads 
‘over Cotton’s victory. 


nm 1929, Cotton invaded the American 
nter-golf circuit. He turned in no very 
oressive performance then — certainly 
hing which would make him remembered 
1 feared for five years. But those who 
re followed his play closely of late were 
surprized at his victory in the Open this 
wr. He had carded successive rounds of 
66, 69, 68 in the Southport professional 
rnament preceding the British Open. 


Coming up to the last hole at Sandwich, 
tton needed a 4 to break Gene Sarazen’s 
2 record of 283 for the British Open. He 
led, taking a 5 to tie the record. Cotton 
ned in a queer score, but it was the one 
it won: 67—65—72—79. 


uigers Keeps Outboard Title 


ifty-eight drivers from thirty-one colleges 
J schools raced for individual and team 
les in the fifth annual Intercollegiate 
tboard Championships in the regatta on 
ke Quinsigamond, near Worcester, 
issachusetts. 

Yale was runner-up as Rutgers retained 
team title. Joel Thorne, last year’s inter- 
1olastic champion, now a member of the 
itgers team, won the individual collegiate 
le this year. Among the winners, a name 
nous in motor-boating appeared among 
» interscholastic victors—Gar Wood, Jr., 
Algonac (Mich.) High School, rolled up 
total of 2,867 points in two days to win 
dividual honors in the interscholastic 
ents and school titles in Classes B and C. 


There are very few sports which have not 
en made a part of the athletic programs 
American colleges. Polo once was far 
) expensive a sport for the limited college 
dgets. Yachting and power-boating pre- 
ited the same difficulties. 

But individuals have led the way for the 
lleges in overcoming those difficulties. 
e day is not far distant when colleges will 
pport teams of outboard motor-boat 
ivers and yachtsmen just as many now 
pport polo teams. 


Sport Shots 


Young Alfred G. Vanderbilt’s Horse, the 
three-year-old Discovery, has been chasing 
winners across the line all year. Begin- 
ning with the Kentucky Derby, Discovery 
started chasing Cavalcade to a series of 
three Derby victories. At long last, Dis- 
covery has beaten a real horse in areal 
race. Coming from behind, Discovery won 
on the bit in the Brooklyn Handicap at 
Aqueduct on Long Island, beating C. V. 
Whitney’s Dark Secret, a four-year-old 
last season that ranked but a notch lower 
than the great Equipoise. 

* x * * 


And Out in Chicago, 
the American turf. Indian Runner, an old 
and crippled horse from southern Illinois, 
left Ladysman, victor over Equipoise, in 
third place to win the Stars and Stripes 
Handicap at Arlington Park on Inde- 
pendence Day. The five-year-old Indian 
Runner won the same race last year. This 
is the second time that Indian Runner has 


repeated an important victory this year— 


the first came in his second successive 
victory in the Arlington Inaugural. 
* * * * 

American Independence Day in England 
saw the now famous Kent School crew lose 
to the Quintin Club boat of London in its 
first defense of the Thames Challenge Cup 


won in the Henley Regatta last year. It 
was Kent’s misfortune to be pitted against 


the best boat entered, on the opening day. 
Kent’s defeat was offset by five American 
victories in other events. 


* * * * 


Berkeley Bell, Fiery Litthe Texas Tennis 
veteran, duplicated Jack Crawford’s feat 
at Wimbledon in overcoming a two-set lead 
to win the Nassau Country Club’s twentieth 
annual tennis tournament from Gregory 
Bell already had eliminated Wil- 
mer Allison, a fellow Texan, who will be a 
big help to American Davis Cup chances. 
Bell then paired with Mangin to defeat the 
Sutter brothers, Edward and Clifford, from 


Mangin. 


New Orleans for the doubles title. 


Sports Calendar 


Golf 

July 24-29—National Professional 
Golfers Association Championships, 
Buffalo, New York. 

July 30-Aug. 4—National Public 
Links Championships, Municipal 
Course, Pittsburgh. 

Horse-racing 

July 30—Opening at 

Tilinois. 


July 30—Opening of Saratoga Asso- 
ciation, Saratoga, New York. 


Hawthorne, 


Lawn-tennis 


July 28, 30, 31—Davis Cup Chal- 
lenge Round, Wimbledon, England. 


Foreign Events 


July 21— Athletics: Oxford and 
Cambridge vs. Princeton and Cornell, 


White City, London. 


Another cam- 
paigner won his due in another classic of 
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_ RELIEF & PROTECTION 
fom HRY FEVER | 
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merle Installed 
/ in any window. Home or Office || 


At minimum cost, you may now have an AIRGARD,—a 
MINIATURE AIR PILTIOR SYSTEM in a handsome 
cabinet that fits in the window. AIRGARD_ supplies 
dust-free, pollen-free air, thus preventing hay fever, 
pollen asthma and dust colds. If you are now suffering 
with hay fever, 8 to 10 hours spent in an AIRGARD-ED 
room eliminates suffering and insures comfort. Why risk 
loss of time frem work or play? Protect yourself ‘from 


hay fever or pollen asthma with an AIRGARD. Write 
for descriptive booklet and what doctors say. 
AMERICAN AIR FILTER COMPANY, Incorporated 


200 Central Avenue, Louisville, Kentucky 


AIRGARD 


TRIM YOUR HEDGE 


LPS AID 


is s a or grass. Uses new, exlu- 
sive cutting principle. Runs from 
any lighting socket. Weighs only 
5 3/4 lbs. Write for 10 day trial 
offer—no obligation. 


Syracuse Toolelectric Corp. Inc. 
25 N. Salina St., Syracuse, N. Y. 


HEDGSHEAR 


Varieties Hardy, Drouth-Proof Iris. 
Gorgeous colors—a Rainbow in your gar- 
den. Only one dollar. Special: Seven vari- 
eties fragrant Red Ivis only thirty cents. 
Plant Now. Planting Hints with each order. 
All plants labeled and postpaid. Lists Free. 
A. B. Katkamier, Macedon, N. Y. 


Be independent. Earn $3,000 to 
$10,000 annually. We guide you 
step by. step — furnish all text ma- 
terial, including fourteen -volume 
Law Library. Degree of LL. B. con- 
ferred. Low cost, morlew ire Ge 
our valuable 64-; 7paee aw Trainin 
for Tesders has 

? books free. Send for them N' 


LaSalle Extension University, Dept. 752L, Chicago 


NEWS FROM HOME 
WHEN YOU ARE ABROAD 


News from home is always eagerly sought 
for by Americans abroad. A Literary Digest 
subscriber interestingly expresses herself on 
this subject as follows: ‘‘The Digest is 


Electric — 


**Evidence 


arriving every week like some old friend 
with a budget of news and jokes—and the 


joy depicted in the faces of homesick tour- 
ists, when I ask if they would care to see 
the last Digest, would warm a heart of 
stone.’ You too will want The Literary 
Digest when abroad. It is on sale at Funk 
& Wagnalls Company’s office, 14 Salisbury 
Square, London, and at bookstores and 
news-stands throughout Burope. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS CO., Publishers 
354-360 Fourth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


START 


to $2100 vig 


pair ah ata alent 


$1260 


Men-Women-18t050  rranuin institute 
Many Fall examinations o ane G227, Rochester, N. Y. 


expected. Rush FREE list of U. 
ommon education 9” Government big pay LIKE JOBS, 
aT sufficient Se 32-page book describing salaries, 

é & hours, work, and how to get a position. 
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Investment 


and Finance 


James P. Warburg, Prophet of Banking’s New Deal 


ee . . ee - 99 . 
Carrying on His Family Tradition in Finance, Former Member of “Brain Trust’ Repudiat 
Some Academic Theories. but Looks on His Work as a Profession, Not a Business 


AMES PAUL WARBURG, sitting at 
his desk in an air-cooled room on the 
fourth floor of the new sixty-five-story 

Bank of Manhattan Building, can turn in 
his chair and see, across Wall Street, the 
roof of the home of the House of Morgan. 
The ship’s clock on the white mantel of 
the fireplace strikes, perhaps interrupting 


© International 


James P. Warburg, who carries on a family tradition, but believes 


in his own ideas 


deep concentration on the nature of the 
gold standard, or perhaps beating an ac- 
companiment to the refrain of a new lyric 
which Broadway will be singing in a 
few weeks. For this thirty-eight-year-old 
banker is carrying on the tradition of a 
family of great bankers who also have been 
men of versatility and wide culture. 


Using the name of Paul James, with his 
musically-gifted wife collaborating and 
calling herself Kay Swift, James Warburg 
has been responsible for such song hits as 
“Can’t We Be Friends,” and “Up Among 
the Chimney-tops.” He has written two 
books of verse under a pseudonym. 

Slim, dark, energetic, a rapid talker, 
flashing quick smiles, a born mimic, he 
holds the attention of any visitor, but he 
does not care to talk about himself. He is 
modest about his own ability and disclaims 
special knowledge of any field other than 
banking, altho he has written books on 
leather and textile manufacturing. How- 
ever, he is trying earnestly to think out 
the relationship between government and 
finance in these revolutionary days. Per- 
haps he can call himself a publicist, as well 
as banker, poet, song-writer, author. At 
any rate, in the last few months he has 
been coming to the front as one of the most 
interesting spokesmen for those who want 
to preserve the essentials of the capitalistic 
system. 
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His present campaign began when he 
became a member of the financial section 
and the conservative wing of the Roose- 
velt “brain trust,” along with Dr. Oliver 
M. W. Sprague and Lewis W. Douglas. He 
was “on the spot” when Professors Warren 
and Rogers first indoctrinated the Presi- 


dential mind with their theories of price-| 


fixing through cur- 
rency manipulation. 
These ideas he chal- 
lenged promptly and 
most emphatically, 
but he was unable to 
shake’ the influence 
which the Warren 
theories had on the 
President, especially 
as he admitted he had 
no substitute 
gram of his own to 
offer. He also has 
‘admitted that there 
were political rea- 
sons for positive ac- 
tion which were 
bound to seem con- 
trolling to one in the 
President’s place. 


James Warburg 
went to the London 
Monetary and Eco- 
nomic Conference as 
financial adviser to 
the American dele- 
gation. 
tually had been wrecked, he resigned and 
came home. 


pro-- 


After he felt the conference vir- . 


He jumped boldly into the. 


lists against the advocates of financial inn 
vations. He was willing to tackle the Sen 
torial Silverites, Pittman and Thomas; 

engage in debate with Senator Borah, 

exchange verbal whacks with Fath 
Coughlin. He made speeches, he wre 
“open letters,” he appeared before comm 
tees of House and Senate. 

On all occasions he struck out at t 
apostles of inflation. He was _ scornf 
about the managed dollar. He denied t 
cherished contentions of the Silver Ble 
He admitted the imperfections of the go 
standard. He suggested a plan for moder 
izing that standard to utilize more cor 
pletely the world’s supply of the yelle 
metal. He began to think more about t 
political implications of a planned econom 
and argued with all and sundry that tl 
regimentation implied by such planning 
absolutely incompatible with democrat 
ideals and the republican form of gover 
ment. 

Mr. Warburg does not like currency d 
basement. He would have preferred a 
other way of easing the debt burden. Ff 
believes in old age and unemployment pe 
sions and the development of foreign trad 

James Warbure’s Wall Street frien 
who applauded these doctrines, experience 
a jolt when they read the speech he mas 
at Newark. He said that as a busine 
career banking was dead, that the bank 
of the future must take up the work as 
profession, as a doctor, lawyer, clergyma 
educator does, with an ideal of publ 
service, and a willingness to live on 
mere salary. 


Bonds—New and Old—Again Are in Demand 


June was the dullest month on the New 
York Stock Exchange since 1924, but cur- 
rent lack of interest in common stocks con- 
trasts sharply with the continued strength 
in high-grade bonds and the revival of new 
investment financing. It would seem to 
negative the assertions that inflationary 
tendencies are bound to push up stocks and 
diminish the desire for fixed-income secu- 
rities. 

Two bond issues have made investment 
history in the last few days. The $35,000,- 
000 three-year 3 per cent. notes of the 
Edison Electric Illuminating Company of 
Boston were oversubscribed and quickly 
were quoted at a premium. This was the 
largest public offering of utility securities 
since June, 1931, and incidentally, the first 
such offering since the recent amendment 
to the Securities Act. 

Its success brought from The Boston 
News Bureau an expression of hope that 
now many other American corporations 
“will put their legal and fiscal officials and 
their bankers diligently to work on the 
launching of hitherto-blockaded new 
issues,” 


But Thomas N. McCarter, the sixty-si 
year-old lawyer who heads the Public Se 
vice Corporation of New Jersey and r 
cently became President of the Edison Ele 
tric Institute, told a representative of TE 
Lirerary DicestT the other day that in ge 
eral the utilities were so well provided bot 
with new equipment and ready cash th: 
they probably would not be looking for vei 
much new capital in the near future. 


The other important flotation was tk 
$50,000,000 Pennsylvania Railroad offe 
ing of fifty-year 414 per cent. bon 
marketed by Kuhn, Loeb and Compan 
This was the first major railroad financin 
in three years, and the first public offerin 
of railroad bonds (except for one very sma 
equipment issue) since the passing of tl 
Securities Act. There is a general feelir 
in Wall Street that this may lead to muc 
greater activity in railroad financing an 
that it is a sign that railroad credit in tl 
money-market is recovering. 

In general the continuing demand fi 
bonds, especially of the highest grade, h: 


advanced prices and correspondingly et 
down yields. 


, 14, 1934 
First FDIC Pay-Oft 


s. Lydia Lobsiger is a widow. Her 
gs, after four years of depression, 
anted to $1,250 deposited in the Fond 
ac State Bank at East Peoria, Illinois. 
bank was closed by the State authori- 
ast May. In the old days, Mrs. Lob- 
'would have to wait a long time for her 
‘0, with very little hope of getting back 
than a fraction of it. 

ww the Federal Deposit Insurance Cor- 
tion has taken charge of the first bank 
il since the corporation began opera- 
. Mrs. Lobsiger has received check 
| from the temporary new bank set up 
ie corporation in accordance with the 
In addition to Mrs. Lobsiger, 1,788 
‘depositors will receive the amount of 
| deposits under the new law. When 
ank failed the limit was $2,500. It has 
raised to $5,000. 


e amount to be paid by the corporation 
is particular instance is approximately 
,000, which is expected to be recovered 
' the assets of the bank. Even should 
assets be worthless, this obligation 
d be almost negligible as compared 
the corporation’s capital of nearly 
,000,000. It is reported that only two 
‘ed banks—the one in East Peoria 
‘another whose affairs have not yet 
-arranged—have failed during the six 


hs of 1934. 


Lis, as the New York Times has noted, 
ares with an average of 447 bank 
res during the first six months ofthe ten 
3 up to 1932. This conservative news- 
r concludes that “while many other fac- 
ave played a part in the highly favor- 
record of the last half year, the ‘tem- 
ry plan seems clearly entitled to part 
.e credit.” 


New Services by Air 


is summer marks a sharp advance in 
facilities for air transportation. This 
< there was inaugurated a sleeper air- 
ce between New York and Chicago with 
ertible berths of the Pullman-car type 
relve berths to a plane in sound-proof 
air-conditioned cabins. 

srhaps even more important is the per- 
on of plans for an international air- 
ess system. By this express packages 
be sent from any one of the 23,000 
2s of the Railway Express Agency in 
United States and sent by rail and the 
es of the Pan-American Airways to 
ts in Cuba, Mexico, the West Indies, 
ral and South America. 


1e chief difficulty was involved in doing 
y with the complex and costly system of 
ices, bills of lading, and certificates 
ssary for dispatching goods to many 
tries on this Continent. A shipper, 
xr the new plan, will be able to dis- 
h goods under a single document to 
one of thirty foreign countries almost 
asily as from one State to another. 
rally the new arrangement will greatly 
d the transit-time. The agreement was 
e between Pan-American Airways and 
Railway Express Agency after negotia- 
; with twenty foreign governments. 


i . q 
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Ruts, holes and breaks in factory 
floors delay production, cause dam- 
age to goods and equipment, and 
menace the safety of employees. 


STONHARD 
RESURFACER 


is the one practical method of per- 
manently repairing broken or irregu- 
larly worn industrial floors and sta- 
tion platfornis. Whether your floors 
are concrete, wood, brick or asphalt 
they can be repaired or completely 
resurfaced quickly and permanently 
with STONHARD RESURFACER. 
No chipping, chopping or ripping 
up of the old floor—no heating of 
materials—no interruption of pro- 
duction. And your own men can 
do the work at convenient times. 
Floors repaired with STONHARD 
RESURFACER can be 


Made Ready for Traffic 
Over the Week-End 


Practically all the world’s leading 
railroads, and over 10,000 internation- 
ally known industrial plants have a total 
of over 25,000,000 square feet of 
STONHARD RESURFACER in daily 
use. Satisfactory installations are every- 
where under the Sun—wUnited . States, 
England, Ireland, Scotland, India, Hol- 
Jand, Belgium, Norway, South Africa, 
Italy, Australia, China, France, Ger- 
many, Spain, Switzerland and Turkey. 


Free Booklet 


Write for a copy of ‘‘Over the Rough 
Spots’. Learn how easily YOU can re- 
pair or resurface your floors the Ston- 
hard Way. Be sure to mention the size 
and type of your floors. 


Stonhard Resurfacer Sold on a Basis of Satisfaction or No Charge 
This material is not suitable for residential work. . 


STONH ARD COMPANY 401 N. Broad St 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


Specialists in Building Maintenance Materials for Walls, Roofs and Floors. 


It Answers 


A Million Questions 


The Funk & Wagnalls 


PRACTICAL 


STANDARD DICTIONARY 


FRANK H. VIZETELLY, Litt.D., LLD., Editor 


Containing 1,325 pages— 


140,000 terms, all in one alphabetic vocabulary; 
only one place to look for the word you want. 


15,000 proper names. 


2,500 illustrative engravings—a massive wealth 
of pictorial adornment with true definitive value; 


26 full-page engravings. 


1,900 foreign phrases used in English conversation, 
drawn from the French, Greek, Italian, Latin, 


German, and Spanish. 


Full Leather Binding 
Actual Size 94 ins. high; 634 ins. wide 


Most Complete Abridged Dictionary Published 


ee 0) oy) 
Far Superior 
Philadelphia Public Ledger: ‘‘It is so far superior 
to any other American dictionary of its size that it 
will be welcomed by every one who wants a handy 
reference book.”’ 


In schools, in business offices, in homes—for 
physicians, teachers, lawyers, writers—for public 
speakers, students, men of affairs—for club-women, 
business women, society women, and ‘“‘old-fashioned 
(?) women directing home affairs—for parents who 
are training their children in that priceless accom- 
plishment, the correct use of our language—for all 
who speak, read, or write English, or who desire to 
do so, this volume will prove a never-failing guide. 


The Most Up-to-Date 


The Practical Standard defines the newest words 
and phrases. Definitions are more clear, more ex- 
planatory, and more modern than in any similar work. 


To Win Word Contests 


and solve cross-word puzzles use only this most modern 
dictionary and save yourself from disappointment. 
Get a Funk & Wagnalls Practical Standard Dictionary 
because it is the largest abridged dictionary published 
and contains many thousand more words than will be 
found in other dictionaries of similar cost. 


Ideal for Gift-Giving 


The Practical Standard Dictionary measures up to 
the highest standards of beauty and impressiveness 
as a gift. In addition, this authoritative book will 
be in daily use among those to whom you give 
it, and thus will prove a constant reminder of your 
thoughtfulness. 


Supreme Value! 


Think of it! This matchless dictionary—the new- 
est and the largest abridged dictionary published— 
printed on Bible paper from new type, in the most 
popular and durable binding at prices that give you 
the best dollar-for-dollar value! 


Cloth, Colored Edges, with Thumb-Notch Inder, $5.00. Fabrikoid, Marbled Edges, with Thumb- 
Notch Index, $6.00. Full Flexible Leather, Gilt Edges, Thumb-Notch Index, Bored, $7.50. Pos- 
tage, 26c., extra, Full Orushed Levant, Gilt Edges, Hand Tooled, Raised Bands, Bowed, $17.50. 


At all Bookstores, or dtrect from 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Publishers, 354-360 Fourth Ave., N.Y. 


From Our Readers to Our Readers 


A theater man’s view of the film drive— 
Lowering taxes by a national lottery—More 
letters in “The Star-Spangled Banner” De- 
bate—VW ar-debt poll would shock Europe— 
Clyde Barrow’s mother protests 


Legion of Decency Film Campaign 


To the Editor of The Literary Digest—Sir:— 
We that are in the motion-picture-theater 
business are watching the Legion of Decency 
with some concern. 

With due respect to these reformers that 
are so hot and bothered about the so-called 
indecency, the fact remains that with four- 
teen years in this theater in a small town, 
the only criticism that has come our way was 
from those who do not attend the cinema 
theaters. 

If the young people want to learn about 
sex, they have only to pick up some of the 
lurid magazines that are on every news-stand 
that reeks with it. 

I have seen more flesh, so-called, on the 
bathing beaches than I have ever seen on our 
screen. 

Time and time again we have had pictures 
that would measure up to the standard that 
they are trying to force onto the producers 
only to have them fail at the box-office. 

This the producers know, and so do the 
exhibitors. I hold no brief for smut in pic- 
tures, but I do contend that the public is 
looking for a little spice in the pictures they 
want to see. 

It is my bet, and I speak from experience, 
that most of them that are so rabid have not 
been in a cinema theater and have not seen 
the pictures that they are panning. 

Boycott is an ugly thing in any business, and 
they are condemning the entire industry for 
about 5 per cent. of the so-called indecent 
pictures. 

A. E. Hancock. 
Columbia City, Indiana. 


A Lottery to Lower Taxes 


To the Editor of The Literary Digest—Sir:— 
There is a question which is being much dis- 
cussed and agitated these days, privately at 
least. I refer to the question of the holding 
of sweepstakes in this country. I know that 
among my own circle of friends 
—and they are not among the 
element usually considered sporty 
or gamblers—there is consider- 
able sentiment in favor of this 
proposition. I suggest Tue Lir- 
ERARY DicEst take a poll. 

I believe that a _ national 
sweepstakes should be con- 
ducted, not for the benefit of the 
veterans, or the  unfortunates 
due to the depression, or any 
other individual group, but by 
the Federal Government itself 
for the benefit of the Federal 
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“The Star-Spangled Banner’? Debate 


To the Editor of The Literary Digest—Sir:— 
Like Mr. Henry Schmiel of Grand Rapids, 
Michigan, I have felt right along that “The 
Star-Spangled Banner” is unfit for the Amer- 
ican People. Who ever heard of anyone un- 
consciously humming the tune as he would a 
popular song? Why is it that everybody at 
any public gathering labor mechanically 
through the song? 

Take it or leave it, Americans would never 
grieve should the anthem be thrown over- 
board. Why? Because the stilted piece has 
a stifling effect upon their conscience. An 
anthem is supposed to be a song of gladness. 
Why sing words that describe the fireworks 
around a gunboat? 

Come on, all the Americans, let’s have an 
open forum. We-certainly can find something 
that will be catchy and take and yet have 
that something which will convey a spiritual 
gladness. I think that “The Stars and Stripes 
Forever” has too much of the militaristic 
spirit. 

Cart JOHANN. 
Berkeley, California. 


To the Editor of The Literary Digest—Sir:— 
The recent suggestion from one of your Michi- 
gan readers that this country needs a national 
anthem comes, I am sure, from a man who 
has never served in his country’s Army, Navy 
or Marine Corps. 

Those of us who have stood at attention at 
sunset on the fringe of civilization in some 
lonely “bamboo hamlet” in the Philippines 
and heard the lofty strains of “The Star- 
Spangled Banner” reverberate over the sur- 
rounding jungles are thoroughly convinced 
that America has a national anthem—has one 
that is soul-lifting, inspirational, and com- 
pellingly beautiful. 

Sousa’s “Stars and Stripes Forever” is a 
splendid march. “America” is lofty in senti- 
ment, but without its words undistinguishable 
from England’s “God Save the King.” But 
our “Star-Spangled Banner” is beautifully 
suggestive of one of the heroic episodes of 
our national history. We need no other na- 
tional anthem. We have one. 

Grorce M. Morevanp. 
Jonesboro, Arkansas. 
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Government. This would result 

in considerable added revenue 

and would make possible the 
lowering, if not the complete 

abolishing, of some if not all 
of the so-called nuisance taxes 7 os 
with which we are burdened. zy 


This would result in direct bene- 
fit to all the people of the 
country. 

The drawings could be con- 
ducted under the auspices of 
the U. S. Army much in the 
same manner of conducting the 
drawings for the selective draft 
during the World War. 

| believe it would be in 
nature of a distinet service to 
this country if you would con- 
duct a poll on this question. 

J. A. ANDERSON, 
Yonkers, New York. 
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Let ’Er Pour 


—Knecht in the Evansville Courier 


War-Debt Revision 


To the Editor of The Literary Digest—Si 
Please do not waste your valuable space 
a poll on war-debt revision. Such a 

would be so one-sided our erstwhile « 
allies would never recover from the shoe 
Redvale, Colorado. E. Ls 


A Letter From Clyde Barrow’s Mothe 


To the Editor of The Literary Digest—Si 

I am writing you this letter for | 
Barrow, Clyde Barrow’s mother, and | 
Parker, the mother of Bonnie Parker. 
have all read Tue Liverary Dicesr for a* 
long time and always thought a lot of } 
big little book. But in your June 2 is 
on page 4, you have told committees of pe 
all over the world about the killing of 
boy and aleo the killing of Mrs. Park 
little girl, Bonnie, without knowing the t 
about the matter. 

Now, you know that no one could driy 
car eighty-five miles an hour and_ stop 
eight feet in a car, also you know that 
Hamer couldn’t have said “halt,” to one g¢ 
that speed. My boy Clyde has been aceu 
of lots of murders and killings, but did- 
know that there is no one person, or no 
court, in the State of Texas, or any ol 
State in the Union, that ever tried my boy 
killing one person? And did you know i 
no person is guilty of crime unless he is b 
in the court of some State and found gu 
of the crime they say he or she did? 

Some day I may be able to let you have 
truth and nothing but the truth about 
boy. I will close. | 

With my love as a mother, the mother 
Clyde Barrow, | 
Conn: Barrow 

by Leon Haus 
; 

The Civil Service | 
In the May 5 issue of Tue Lirrrary D 
there appeared an article by Fred A 
entitled “Civil Service Sharpens Its Tee 
In the issue of May 19 there appeared on 
page headed “From Our Readers to 
Readers” a communication signed by C 
Hertzog, Seventh U. S. Civil Service Dist 
Chicago, correcting his misst 
ment that “neither Federal 
State employees pay Federal 
come taxes.” Appended to 
communication was the follow 
editorial note: 

“Judging by the number 
letters we have received on ~ 
subject, almost all eivil sei 


Dallas, Texas. 


As this correction failed 
satisfy some civil service w 
ers, the Editor desires to st: 
“With a long history of 
vice to the reading public | 
particularly to government 
ployees behind it, during w 
time its ethics have never 
questioned, THe Lirerary Dr 
feels that the fact is appa 
that it would not willingly in 
any class, or publish unfair 
ports regarding them. It kn 
that Mr. Arnold had no ani 
against Federal employees, 
that the mistakes of fact w 
he made, such as his state 
that they do not pay ine 
taxes, were honest mistakes. 
Literary Dicest regrets 
these errors were made and 
their publication has caused 
noyance to men and women in 
service of the Government. 
tainly such was not our intent 
nor the intention of the auth 
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-President’s Trip Advances Foreign Policies 
Vhile He Applies Healing Touch to Relations With Other Countries, 


President Roosevelt’s sea trip 

has helped to advance his for- 
gn policies. At the same time, 
became evident that the Repub- 
can attack on his domestic 
dlicies will be going great guns 
y the time he lands at Portland, 
tregon, on August 3. Off to an 
acommonly early start this year, 
1e political campaign will be 
aged without let-up until Elec- 
on Day, November 6. 


[ became clear last week that 


There have been three particu- 
itly sore spots in this country’s 
slations with Latin America. One 
as the Platt Amendment, which 
ave the United States the right 
» intervene in Cuba to maintain 
' government adequate for the 
otection of life, property, and 
idividual liberty. Another was 
2 presence of United States 
farines in Haiti. The third was 
olombia’s hostility toward Wash- 
igton which has lingered since 
903, when, she contends, the previous 
oosevelt Administration tricked her out 
{ her rights in the construction of the 
peama Canal. 


‘hree Sore Spots 


It is noteworthy that the President has 
pplied a healing touch to all three of these 
ore spots within recent weeks. 


Before Congress adjourned, he persuaded 
ae Senate to ratify a new Cuban-American 
-eaty under which the Platt Amendment 
isappeared and the right of intervention 
ras abandoned. He then planned his trip 
n the Houston to allow for visits to Haiti 
nd Colombia, as well as to Puerto Rico, 
he Virgin Islands, Panama, and the Canal 
jone. 


A treaty recently concluded with Haiti 
rrovides for the withdrawal of the Marines 
y November 1. But the President, in a 
peech at Cap Haitien on July 5, indicated 
hat they would be withdrawn sooner than 
hat, “within a month or six weeks.” Last 
veek, Secretary of the Navy Claude A. 
‘wanson set a definite date. The Marines, 
ie said, would be removed by August 15. 


At ancient Cartagena, Colombia, the first 
South American country to be visited by a 


De & is 
Neighborly Call 


—Pease in the Newark Evening News 


President, Mr. Roosevelt was received en- 
thusiastically by officials and the people 
alike. There was more than mere polite- 
ness in President Enrique Olaya Herrera’s 
statement that “President Roosevelt, in 
making a visit to Cartagena, has given our 
people testimony of cordial friendship 
which we fully appreciate.” Similarly, 
there was more than met the eye of the 
casual reader in President Roosevelt’s 
speech there. Many Americans may have 
read the speech without recalling the back- 
ground of the Panama Canal dispute, but 
not many Colombians read it that way. 


“We, the citizens of all the American 
republics, are at the threshold of a new 
era,” Mr. Roosevelt said. “It is a new era 
because of the new spirit of understanding 
which is best expressed in the phrase, “Let 
us, each and every one of us, live and let 
live”... We are entering the new era 

. in accepting the principle that no one 
of our nations must hereafter exploit a 
neighbor nation at the expense of that 
neighbor. We shall, all of us, find methods 
for the development of commerce and re- 
sources, but we shall do this in a spirit of 
fair play and of justice.” 


Steaming out into the Pacific, scheduled 
to arrive at Hawaii July 25, the President 


the Political Campaign At Home Hits Fast Pace 


had only one domestic develop- 
ment to worry him, tho that was 
a grave one—the general strike 
situation on the Pacific Coast. He 
kept closely in touch with its 
phases by radio. 


Many observers wondered if, 
having done so much so deftly for 
relations with Latin America, he 
would not avail himself of his 
Hawaiian trip to do something 
similar for relations with Japan. 


Washington’s refusal to recog- 
nize Manchukuo, Japan’s lately- 
- created puppet State north of 
China; its recent recognition of 
Russia, Japan’s rival in the Man- 
chukuo area, and the coming 1935 
Naval Conference in which Japan 
may demand parity with the 
United States, all have tended to 
strain our relations with that coun- 
try, and Japan’s soaring ambitions 
on the Asiatic mainland have done 
nothing to strengthen them. 


Just what President Roosevelt could do 
to improve matters is problematical. Evi- 
dently he does not consider the time ripe 
to invite a representative of Premier 
Okada’s new Government to a conference 
in Hawaii. But he might, conceivably, 
seize the opportunity of his visit to that 
Pacific outpost to make another sort of 
friendly gesture toward Japan. He might, 
for example, say that he would ask Congress 
to modify the immigration act of 1924, with 
its Japanese exclusion clause which has 
been a constant source of ill will. 


In a burst of nationalistic feeling, Con- 
gress adopted this clause over the protest 
of outstanding American statesmen, who 
pointed out that it was not only an irritant 
but an unnecessary irritant. The Japanese, 
a proud people, fiercely resent it. A dec- 
laration against it by President Roosevelt 
undoubtedly would delight them, and might 
even brighten prospects for the 1935 Naval 
Conference and put a more promising face 
on Japanese-American affairs in general. 


Whatever the President may accomplish 
on the rest of his trip, the American press 
seems convinced that his accomplishments 
thus far have been valuable. The Cincin- 
nati Enquirer, noting the cordiality of Mr. 
Roosevelt’s reception in Haiti, declares that, 
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if a President of the United States had 
landed there “a few years ago, or even one 
year ago, he would certainly have faced a 
barrage of boos, even if nothing more men- 
acing were thrown his way.” 


The Brooklyn Eagle thinks the with- 
drawal of the Marines from Haiti will 
“make a deep impression on the other na- 
tions of Central and South America” and 
sees in the Houston’s voyage “tremendous 
possibilities for developing better Latin- 
American relations.” 


The Washington Star believes that, if 
Latin Americans conclude that the “United 
States is coming more and more to look 
upon intimate friendship and ever closer 
ties with Latin America as the keystone in 
the arch of our international relations, they 
will not be far from the mark.” 


Arriving in Portland at the end of his 
cruise, President Roosevelt will interrupt 
his transcontinental trip to Washington with 
several stops to inspect dam and flood-con- 
trol developments. He will deliver a speech 
from Glacier Park, in northwestern Mon- 
tana, and another in tribute to the Doctors 
Mayo at Rochester, Minnesota, but his most 
important address will be made at Green 
Bay, Wisconsin. 


The LaFollette Problem 


In Wisconsin, he is bound to plunge into 
the midst of the yeasting political situation, 
for there he will be asked to settle the 
question whether Democrats should support 
Senator Robert M. LaFollette, who has 
bolted the Republican Party and will run 
for reelection as a Progressive. 


James A. Farley, Postmaster-General and 
Chairman of the Democratic National Com- 
mittee, who handles most matters of practi- 
cal politics for the Administration, is leav- 
ing the decision on supporting Senator La- 
Follette up to the President himself. In 
other States, however, Democratic prepara- 
tions for the campaign are highly active. 


Mr. Farley is on a long speaking-tour 
through the West. Other Cabinet members 
and heads of the Administration’s recovery 
agencies are also, or soon will be, in the 
midst of speaking-tours of their own to 
explain and defend the New Deal. The 
Republican Senator from Idaho, William E. 
Borah, who plans to trail and attack New 
Deal spokesmen, finds that he, in turn, will 
be trailed and attacked by the Democratic 
Senator from Idaho, James P. Pope. 


Defending the NRA in his speech at 
Waterloo, Iowa, last week, Administrator 
Hugh S. Johnson declared that Senator 
Borah “won’t be able to say anything of a 
critical nature that we shall not have cor- 
rected before he gets it uttered.” The NRA, 
he said, “is changing daily to eliminate 
errors.’ The Administrator himself ad- 
vised far-reaching changes during the week. 
He recommended that his one-man control 
of the NRA be ended and that it be placed 
under a non-partizan commission. He 
set up an Industrial Appeals Board to hear 
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Here’s a Busy Industry 


—Kuhn in the Indianapolis News 


complaints by small businesses against 
hardships wrought by codes. To bring the 
period of code-making to an end, he also 
urged all industries not yet under codes to 
get under those of related industries or 
under a new Basic Code. 


Whether the Democrats or the Republi- 
cans are setting the political pace is a ques- 
tion, tho it is plain enough that the pace is 
a fast one for this stage of the campaign. 
Under the leadership of Henry P. Fletcher, 
new Chairman of their National Committee, 
the Republicans are firing broadsides into 
the New Deal. A statement by their Sena- 
torial-Congressional Campaign Committee 
defines the issues as follows: “The extrava- 
gances of the Roosevelt régime, the greatest 
and most expensive bureaucracy the world 
has ever seen, the disregard by New Deal- 
ers of the Constitution, the regimentation, 
along dictatorship lines, of the business 
man, the farmer and the ordinary citizen— 
just to mention a few.” 


Congress to Stay Democratic 


Representative Chester C. Bolton, of 
Ohio, who is supervising the attempt to elect 
Republican Congressmen, predicts that his 
party will gain “between fifty and seventy- 
five” seats in the November elections. 


Writing from Washington to the Cleve- 
land Plain Dealer, Walker S. Buel points 
out: “The phenomenal fact is that the 
Republican Party enters the 1934 ‘off-year’ 
campaign without even claiming a chance to 
capture either House of Congress—a con- 
dition without precedent in memory.” 


At present, he says, there are 312 Demo- 
erats, 115 Republicans, five Farmer-Labor- 
ites and three vacancies in the House of 
Representatives. “The Republicans would 
have to capture 99 Democratic seats to 
attain a majority of one over the Democrats. 
Under present conditions it is an impossi- 
bility.” In the upper house, there are 60 
Democrats, 35 Republicans and one Farmer- 
Laborite, and Mr. Buel believes it “doubtful 
whether the Democrats will lose more than 
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two or three Senate seats, if any, in th 
forthcoming elections.” 


But if this outlook discourages Mz 
Fletcher and his assistants, there is surel 
no sign of it. Invading Chicago last week 
the Chairman conducted a drive for cam 
paign funds among that city’s busines 
men and bankers, announced that the part 
might set up a “brain trust” of its own t 
help chart its course, addressed representa 
tives of Young Republican Clubs from var: 
ous States, encouraged them to form a per 
manent organization of young men an 
women between the ages of eighteen an 
thirty-six, and announced that the best ant: 
Administration issue will be bureaucracy 


Mr. Fletcher likewise has made muc 
of the charge of Administration extrave 
gance, and, while his energy and his activ. 
ties thus far have won him much com 
mendation from newspapers with Republ 
can leanings, he has been roundly rebuke 
for exaggerating Federal expenditure 


under the New Deal. 


An editorial in the Boston Herald and 
syndicated newspaper column by Walte 
Lippmann, outstanding publicist, typif 
the two reactions. 


Fletcher Rebuked 


Faint-hearted Republicans will do we! 
to read Mr. Fletcher’s speeches, said Th 
Herald. “No defeatism there! No moo 
of timidity or default in the coming cam 
paigns! No unwillingness to face the cha 
lenge of the New Deal! Altho Mr. Fletche 
has held office only a few weeks, he ha 
already infused the leaders with a fightin 
spirit.” 


But Mr. Lippmann quotes this statemen 
by Mr. Fletcher: ‘The New Deal has cos 
to date seven billions. Congress has ai 
thorized the expenditure of at least twent 
billions more.” 


“Neither of these statements is correct. 
Mr. Lippmann says. “Both are gross] 
inaccurate.” 


Mr. Fletcher, he declares, included i 
the seven billions sums which would hav 
to be spent by any Administration, such a 
those spent annually for the ordinar 
cost of Government. He included Recor 
struction Finance Corporation loans an 
investments, which are not expenditures ¢ 
all. And so on. Concluding a detaile 
analysis of the Fletcher statements, M: 
Lippmann writes: “Thus it appears th 
in announcing the cost of the New Deal 1 
date Mr. Fletcher multiplied the real co: 
by two; in announcing the authorized e& 
penditures for the future he has multiplie 
the real cost about three times... . 7 
misrepresent the financial position of tl 
Government at a time like this is a seriot 
business. For the national credit has bee 
the rock upon which the country has bee 
able to rely both under Hoover and und 
Roosevelt. The national credit ought n 
lightly to be impaired and certainly tl 
financial position ought not to be misrepr 
sented for partizan purposes.” 
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Industrial War on the Pacific Coast 


With the Calling of a General Strike by Scores of Labor Unions, San Francisco Faced Most 
| Serious Situation Since the Earthquake and Fire of 1906 


cific Coast, called early in May, de- 
veloped into an industrial war of the 
first magnitude Saturday. Delegates of 
115 San Francisco unions assembled in 
convention and adopted the following reso- 
on 


A ss longshoremen’s strike on the Pa- 


“This convention requests all unions 
which have voted in favor of a general 
strike to walk out Monday at 8 A.M., and 
also requests all those unions which have 
not voted to hold meetings immediately and 
take action.” 


San Francisco considered its worst fears 
confirmed when the resolution was ap- 
proved overwhelmingly, with sixty-three 
unions in favor of it, forty-nine unauthorized 
to act upon it but planning to join the strike 
movement promptly, and only three unions 
opposed. 

The convention also authorized the crea- 
tion of a general strike committee, headed 
by Edward D. Vandeleur, President of the 
Municipal Carmen’s Union and of the city’s 
entral Labor Council. Harry R. Bridges, 

n Australian, who has attracted notice as 
the fiery longshoremen’s representative, was 
efeated for the vice-presidency of the strike 
committee but was made a member. 


A solemn proclamation by Mayor Angelo 
J. Rossi informed the city that “by reason 


| 


Phbnne 


“I Cover the Water-front” 
—Fitzpatrick in the St. Louis Post-Dispatch 


of differences between the maritime workers 
of the Port of San Francisco and their em- 
ployers, a general strike has been declared 
in San Francisco,” and that “we are con- 
fronted by the most serious situation which 
has beset us since the disaster of 1906.” 


Warning against hysteria, pleading for 
faith, hope and confidence, the Mayor said: 
“Our people must be fed and clothed; they 


Hitler’s Back Against the Wall? 


’ 

dl o save the German nation was the object 
of Chancellor Adolf Hitler, Germany’s 
Nationalist Socialist, or Nazi leader, in 
ordering the execution of seventy-seven so- 
called revolutionists on June 30. He re- 
grettedthe plight of the wives and children 
of those who were shot, but argued that 
their misfortune was only a fraction of the 
misfortune that might have befallen tens 
of thousands of German men and women. 
This was the tenor of his speech at a special 
meeting of the Reichstag in the Kroll Opera 
House in Berlin. 


The members of the Reichstag listened to 
Chancellor Hitler in attentive silence, ex- 
cept for occasional frantic outbursts of ap- 
plause, as he told of a conspiracy by the 
Storm Troopers to take power over the 
German nation on the afternoon of June 30. 
Ernst Roehm, Storm Troop Chief of Staff, 
who was shot, was named as leader of the 
conspirators. Their plan was, according 
to the charges of Hitler, to take possession 
of all German buildings, to seize Hitler 
himself, and then to set up a Government 
with Ernst Roehm as the leader of the 
armed forces of the Reich, including the 
S. S. (Schutz Staffel, black uniformed 
élite Storm Troops); the S. A. (Sturm 
Abteilungen, brown-shirted Storm Troops), 


and also the Reichswehr, the regular 


German army. 

In Hitler’s speech to the Reichstag he 
gave the first official figures of the number 
of deaths, which read as follows: 

Dead 
High S. A. (Sturm Abteilung, or Storm 

Troop) leaders 

See Acpleaderswandepiivatesiess. cee scn 31 


Smomleadenrsminolotun tac eae 3 
S. A. leaders and civilians who resisted 
TETSU eee eG ent case 13 
@ommittedssuicider een ee 3 
Nazi Party members (not S. A. mem- 
Betis) a tia LORS gies soe 5 


S.S. members who mistreated prisoners 3 


Hitler alleged, too, that the late Gen. 
Kurt von Schleicher, one of Germany’s 
Chancellors before the Nazi régime came 
into power on January 30, 1933, had been 
a ringleader in the conspiracy against the 
Third Reich, and had plotted in negotia- 
tions with a “foreign Power.” General von 
Schleicher was killed in resisting arrest 
during the tragic hours of June 30, as was 
also his wife who attempted to protect him. 


(Continued on page 39) 


must be afforded the opportunity of obtain- 
ing these things which are necessary for 
their health and comfort. Acts of violence 
will not be tolerated. . . . The lives and 
property of our citizens must be protected. 
. . . The chief of police has called on me 
for both men and equipment necessary to 
handle the situation. Both will be sup- 
plied.” 

Frank F. Merriam, Governor of Califor- 
nia, also issued a statement. “I am going 
to secure the safe admission of trucks bear- 
ing milk, fresh vegetables, fruits and other 
necessary foods into San Francisco,” he 
said. “I don’t believe any group of men, 
regardless of cause, are justified in depriv- 
ing women and children of necessary sus- 
tenance which, if continued, might result 
in epidemics.” He ordered the California 
Highway Patrol, a State police force, to 
cooperate with the sheriffs of the various 
counties to give trucks safe journey into the 
city. 


There are about 65,000 union members 
in San Francisco, and about 40,000 across 
the Bay in Oakland, who also determined 
to join the general strike. In addition, 
there are about 50,000 unorganized work- 
ers who, to some extent at least, were ex- 
pected to cast their lot with the unionists. 
A complete walkout by these employees, 
representing every kind of craft from truck 
driving to butchering, would mean a 
paralyzed city, closing shops and offices, 
bringing normal traffic to a standstill and 
making it impossible for the people to go 
about their affairs. 


The people of San Francisco realized all 
this and dreaded it. So did the people of 
Portland, Oregon, where union men like- 
wise moved to join the general strike, and 
so, too, did the people of other cities sim- 
ilarly menaced. 


Starting as a relatively unimportant in- 
dustrial disturbance, the longshoremen’s 
strike gradually spread as sailors, marine 
firemen and many other maritime unions 
joined in. Officials of local governments, 
with Federal assistance, sought unsuccess- 
fully to settle it, and President Roosevelt 
eventually named the three-man National 
Longshoremen’s Board, headed by Arch- 
bishop Edward J. Hanna of San Francisco, 
but its early efforts at conciliation ran on 
a reef of technical difficulties. For one 
thing, the longshoremen insisted that, while 
their own grievances were being adjusted, 
those of the maritime unions must be ad- 
justed also. 

The principal demands of the long- 
shoremen concerned union recognition and 
control of the hiring halls, in which the 
stevedores are signed on when a_ ship 
comes into port. Wages and hours also 
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A Real New Deal for the Home Owner 


Under the Plan Set Up by the National Housing Act, the Householder Can Be Completely Free 
of His Mortgage in Twenty Years, and Can Avoid High Interest 


to aid those who live in houses, those 

who build houses, and those who in- 
vest in houses. Previous efforts to aid the 
home owner have been purely of an emer- 
gency character. The new act is the first 
government attempt to place home financ- 
ing on a stable, secure basis through a 
permanent measure. 


First to benefit will be the “forgotten” 
38,000,000 still gainfully employed, who 


VHE National Housing Act was adopted 


Action— 


Major results to date in the housing 
program: 

The ICC has received power to re- 
duce freight-rates on shipments of 
building materials. 

A 10 per cent. reduction in prices 
has been announced by the National 
Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association. 


Negotiations have been started with 


construction labor to modify labor 
costs, where needed, to get the hous- 
ing program under way quickly. 

The real-estate market and_ the 
building trades already have reported 
a pick-up in some parts of the country. 

Building and loan associations ex- 
pect to have $100,000,000 out in hous- 
ing loans within a few weeks. 

The Federal Housing Administra- 
tion expects to have its operative ma- 
chinery set up within a month. 


are paying interest on their mortgages and 
their taxes, and can repay the loans out of 
income. Next to gain will be the 5,000,000 
of the building and allied trades. 


The National Housing Act is not the 
first effort of the Government to revive the 
construction industries. Housing measures 
were adopted in the Hoover Administration, 
while the New Deal put into operation both 
the Federal Home Loan Bank, and the 
Home Owners Loan Corporation, the latter 
dealing exclusively with home owners in 
distress. The new act, however, completely 
reorganizes home-financing machinery, and 
eliminates many evils of the past. 

Operation of the NHA by the Federal 
Housing Administration will be compara- 
tively simple. On the one hand will be a 
modernization and renovation campaign for 
home owners. On the other hand, new con- 
struction will be encouraged by the easy 
financing methods inherent in the new 
scheme, and existing mortgages not already 
in distress will be eligible for the govern- 
ment-insurance provisions. 

Here is what the home owner who wishes 
to modernize or repair his home will do. 
According to official announcements, he 


By Wayne W. ParrisH 


[The second of a series of articles on housing] 


will go direct to his local financial institu- 
tion—commercial, savings or industrial 
bank, finance company, building and loan 
association, etc—and give his personal 
note on his own character to secure a loan 
up to a maximum of $2,000. Or he may 
give his note direct to the contractor, or 
building-supply dealer, who, in turn, dis- 
counts the note with a local financial insti- 
tution. 

The lending agencies now are able to 
lend large sums for modernizing because 
the Government has agreed to insure up to 
20 per cent. of the total value of all such 
loans. The Government, in other words, 
is standing behind the private lender and 
guaranteeing a portion of his total loans 
against possible losses. In the end, the 
Government probably will lose nothing, 
since the home owner pays a small pre- 
mium for his loan which is placed in a pool, 
and this pool will be used to offset losses 
on bad loans. These modernization loans 
are payable at low interest rates on instal- 
ments over a period of three to five years. 


Low Interest Rate 


The date for the start of modernization 
loans and for the insurance provisions of 
existing and new mortgages has not been 
set, but the whole program will be in full 
swing by early fall, with peak-load expected 
by next spring. 

For those who wish to construct new 
homes, the procedure is almost the same. 
The applicant deals directly with local 
lending institutions. In the past he has 
secured first and second mortgages, paying 
outrageously high rates of interest, with the 
mortgages running for short terms only. 
Only occasionally were the mortgages 
cleared off—they became a permanent bur- 
den and came to be used as credit instru- 
ments much in the manner of checks. Under 
the new scheme, the applicant may build 
his house with only one mortgage and can 
pay it off in twenty years. There will be no 
second mortgages and the interest rates will 
be low. 


Here, again, the Government steps into 
the picture. Until now the lending institu- 
tions have been afraid to lend money, for 
they already were burdened with frozen 
mortgages. Under the new plan, the Goy- 
ernment will insure mortgages up to 80 
per cent. or $16,000 of new and existing 
homes, thus taking off the burden of risk 
from private lenders. The Government it- 
self will not lend money, it merely guar- 
antees private loans. A mortgage can be 
placed only on a completed home, so the 
applicant who needs credit to build his 
home will find the machinery available. 
He either can secure a short-term loan 


from a commercial bank, or he can use his 
lot as equity in a property. To be eligible 
for the new housing program, the home 
owner must not already be in distress; if 
he is, the HOLC has set up machinery to 
aid him. 

In addition to being accountable for the 
nation’s largest industrial problem, and 
the largest unemployment-relief problem, 
the construction industry also is account- 
able for the largest remaining financial 
problem. As the National Emergency 
Council pointed out recently, the home- 
mortgage debt in the country as a whole 
is $21,000,000,000. This is almost the 
largest single class of outstanding long- 
term indebtedness in the capital market, 
exceeded only by the Federal debt. 


The NHA intends to cure three outstand- 
ing evils of the boom years of 1922-29: 


1. The practise of financing new con- 
struction through the use of second-mort- 
gage financing at exorbitant costs. 


2. The practise of charging excessive 
fees, in addition to high interest rates, for 
the renewal of maturing mortgages. | 


3. The practise of making loans on the 
fictitious short-term basis of three or five 
years when the intention of both lender | 
and borrower is to refinance those mort-_ 
gages at the end of each period with ne 
provision for their gradual payment out 
of the income of the borrower. | 


Under the old system it was scarcely 
possible for the home builder to pay off 
his mortgage as he would pay instalments | 
for his automobile or furniture. The mort- | 
gage was a football of financing companies, - 
and the home owner had enough of a task | | 
to pay the refinancing charges. Under the 
new plan, the home owner can be com-. 
pletely free of his mortgage in twenty, 
years as well as avoid high interest rates. 
From the financial view-point, the Ameri- 


can home owner will get a real New Deal 
from the NHA. 


Why Reorganization of the 
Home-Mortgage Market 
Is Important 


Leading Items in the National 
Debt Structure 


Home mortgages......, $21,000,000,000 
Other urban mortgages. 14,000,000,000 
Farm mortgages 8,000,000,000 
Federal debt 27,000,000,000 
State and local debt... 19,000,000,000 
Industrial debt 10,000,000,000 
Public utility debt 10,000,000,000 
Railroad debt 14,000,000,000 
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Producers Cleansing Films, But Will Reform Last? 


rightened by Church Crusade, Hollywood Is Vigorously Using the Scrub-brush, But if Clean 
Pictures Fail to Earn Money the Industry Is Likely to Backslide 


By Epwarp ANCLY 


[This is the third and last of a series of articles on the motion-pictures | 


~ NOR the next six or eight moons 
4 the pictures that pour out of 
- Hollywood are pretty certain 
be sweet and clean. Most likely 
ey will be both more sugary and 
ore carbolized than any other form 
mass entertainment on tap in this 
wt altogether virtuous Republic. 
> much more so, that some real- 
tic observers on) the Hollywood 
ts predict that by autumn the 
sighborhood theaters will be 
eluged with Black Beauties and 
Isie Dinsmores. 


And, after that, what? Suppose 
te film producers should find that 
EY lose money in trying to please 
ie Church elements which now 
ave them trembling with fear at 
1eir frowns, and shaking at the 
tought of a big boycott. Is it un- 
kely that they then would jump 
zain over the loose traces of their 
wn morality code and scamper out 
ith screen plays which sprinkle 
ith salt the Biblical idea that the 
ages of sin is death? 


Whatever Will H. Hays may say, 
i, the way of nimble excuses for the 
idiscretions of the producers, the 
oys at the forks of Hollywood 
reek concede that the film, ever 
nce sound came to it, has become more 
ad more daring, naughty, and, at times, 
ownright dirty. 


Sophistication” 

They like to sum it all up in the thread- 
are term “sophisticated,” which is one 
ord that certainly can cover a multitude of 
ns. Yet the producers argue, in convinc- 
ig manner, that the make-believe world 
1ey present hasn’t been loosened nearly so 
vch as have the every-day customs of 
mericans in real life, particularly since 
1e internal-combustion engine partially re- 
laced the home as the keystone of the 
ation’s social structure. 

It is demonstrable that the movies dared 
ot, a decade ago, put out pictures such as 
ome which recently have raked in the 
hekels on countless Main Streets. But 
hen, ten years ago, booksellers couldn’t 
arry “Ulysses,” and drug-stores discreetly 
tored on back shelves many articles which 
9-day they display in their show-windows. 
Magazines, a decade back, wouldn’t have 
ecepted the underwear advertisements or 
athroom copy they flaunt this summer. 


Some movie-makers protest that they 
ave merely been holding the mirror up to 
uman nature @ l’americaine, and _ that, 
ven so, it hasn’t been a full-length mirror. 
‘he reform elements retort that it isn’t a 
mooth glass, either, but a crooked one 


After a © Photograph by Underwood 


Will H. Hays, President of the Motion-Picture Producers 


and Distributors of America, Inc. 


which distorts what it reflects. As a result, 
they say, it glorifies what used to be the 
ugly and the unconventional in conduct, 
and thus it leaves false impressions on chil- 
dren and the child-minded. These two 
classes, almost everyone will agree, form 
the bulk of the movie audience. 

Not all the criticism of maculate movies 


Results 


Hollywood motion- picture  pro- 
ducers have ordered a rigid cleansing 
of the movies, according to The 
Catholic News. 

Filmdom is reported to be ready to 
follow the ethical code drafted in 1930 
by the Rev. Daniel A. Lord, a Jesuit. 

Joseph I. Breen’s augmented staff 
would check new productions from 
synopsis to issuance. 

A new label, signed and sealed, is 
to be Hollywood’s symbol of purity. 

The Federal Council of Churches 
plans national distribution of pledges 
by which Protestants will boycott ob- 
jectionable films. 

Cardinal Hayes sent all pastors in 
the New York Archdiocese a letter in 
which he praised the unity of the 
Christian and Jewish faiths against 
“the evil character and shocking de- 
basement of many motion-pictures.” 
He set Legion of Decency organiza- 
tion in his see for early October. 


arises from religious or welfare or- 
ganizations, the Mothers’ Clubs, 
teachers’ groups and _ professional 
puritans. More than a year ago the 
National Council on Freedom From 
Censorship, whose officers include 
such dramatists and writers as 
Hatcher Hughes, Elmer Rice, and 
Fannie Hurst, submitted to the New 
York Legislature a memorandum 
which said: 

“The censorship of motion-pic- 
tures in New York State has not 
accomplished its professed object 
of protecting the public from in- 
decent, obscene, or salacious films. 
Lurid reels of vice and violence pass 
the censors provided that the film 
teaches the lesson that virtue is re- 
warded and sin punished. Pro- 
ducers have learned thus to get 
away with anything suggestive or 
unmoral if it has a proper ending.” 

The extent to which this trick is 
pulled by the producers, and the 
type of impression it is alleged to 
make on the immature, is perhaps 
best exemplified by the current 
drawing-room story of the child 
movie fan who asks her mother if 
it be true that women who have 
babies always get married! 

Tho they are sweating over the scrub- 
brush now, the movie-makers can scarcely 
avoid wondering whether the larger part of 
their public really relishes what the church 
folk call wholesome themes half so much 
as it likes to ogle Miss Mae West. To 
justify such doubts, they have but to scan 
the records of the thirty-two distribution 
districts into which they have divided the 
country. North, east, south, and west, not 
one motion-picture exhibitor has yet 
spurned a Mae West feature when it has 
been offered to him, tho, before she sashayed 
to the film-studios on the Pacific Coast, she 
more than once was chased by the “cops” 
from Broadway’s tolerant boards. 

Hundreds of Main Street theaters have 
booked her pictures for second engage- 
ments. In a few cases she has been called 
back for as many as seven repeats in one 
show-house. Similarly, the more violent of 
the gangster films have had profitable runs. 
In the Detroit area ninety theaters sum- 
moned “Little Cesar” for repeat engage- 
ments. That flaming film had few can- 
celations anywhere. 

It well may be argued that “Little 
Women” tapped the tear-ducts not only of 
the dear little “kiddies” the country over. 
but also evoked sobs and smiles from mil- 
lions of their paying papas and mammas, 
cousins, aunts and even bachelor uncles. 
(Continued on page 27) 
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Blue Eagle’s Wing-Spread to Be Widened 


NRA’s “Grand Falconer” Goes on Combined Business and Pleasure Trip After Making Plan 
for Completing Code-Making and Revising Recovery Set-up 


over the hognose-ring industry, 

pretzel manufacturing, wooden-mop 
production, the circus business, and most 
other industries which hitherto had been 
beyond its protecting shelter. That was 
the last order of the “grand falconer”— 
using the term for one whose bird is not 
a bird of prey—just before he left Wash- 
ington on a combined business and plea- 
sure trip. 


The business part of Brig.-Gen. Hugh 
S. Johnson’s trip is being devoted to sell- 
ing NRA; the pleasure will be two weeks 
in the Rockies, fit camping-ground for 
the one-time hard-riding cavalry officer 
who now is the explosively genial director 
of NRA. His own view of his broaden- 
ing task was uttered at Waterloo, lowa— 
the name had no implicit significance for 
him. There, in a cattle-barn, 4,500 people 
heard the lawyer-general declare: 


“When anybody tells you that NRA and 
the Blue Eagle have not done for the 
farmer all that he hopes, you can con- 
fidently tell them to go jump in the lake. 


“The NRA,” he said, “has put 3,000,- 
000 city workers back on pay-rolls and 
added $3,000,000 to the purchasing-power 
of the American domestic market. 


l JHE Blue Eagle is to spread its wings 


“That may not be much,” he added, 
“but ain’t that something?” 


Attack on Nazis 


That this heavy-handed, rugged-faced 
individual has no idea of putting industry 
against a wall when it is codified completely 
was indicated when he thundered against 
recent events in Germany. They had 
made him “physically and very actively 
sick.” “The normal reaction on NRA 
efforts in this country,” he said, “is that 
if power of any kind can be seized, there 
is no limit to its application.” He saw 
now, he continued, why newspaper pub- 
lishers “were apprehensive,” and insisted 
on writing into their code a clause “saving 
their constitutional rights.” 

It was this speech which provoked a pro- 
test to the State Department from Dr. 
Rudolph Leitner, Chargé d’Affaires at the 
German Embassy. Secretary Hull dis- 
avowed it on General Johnson’s own state- 
ment that he was speaking unofficially. 

It was the other side of the man, which 
may hearten industries already under codes 
and those which, under the latest order, 


now must merge with existing related 
codes, or operate under a new Basic Code. 
It is the “clean-up” plan of the Adminis- 
tration, to be completed within thirty days 
from July 10. After that, if General 


recommendation to President 
Roosevelt is accepted, the National Recoy- 
ery Act will be administered by a com- 


Johnson’s 


mission, of which General Johnson may or 
may not be one of the commissioners. 


All that General Johnson would say 
was that he would continue his service in 
NRA “just as long as the President needs 
me.” At least there was no five-man body 
in control while he was away. He left 
his administrative assistant, Lieut-Col. 
George A. Lynch, in charge. Meanwhile, 
the Blue Eagle spread its pinions. 


The final order to codify all industry 
eligible is not completely mandatory. 
Three courses remain open. Industries 
affected may come under existing codes, 
produce new and satisfactory codes within 
the time-limit, or join under a new blanket- 


© International 


Lieut.-Col. George A. Lynch, General 
Johnson’s administrative assistant 


code imposed at hearings for industries 
which “appear to be harboring abuses for 
labor.” Most of the industries involved are 
small and represent only a minor fraction 
of the total industrial and trade employ- 
ment. The codes now in force total 476 
and cover nearly 90 per cent. of the nation’s 
industrial employment sources. 


It was the plan of the NRA to complete 
the 135 codes now in the hopper. Those 
completed within the time-limit will not be 
subject to the provisions of the Basic Code. 
The service trades, covered by a previous 
Executive suspension of trade-practise pro- 
visions, are not included in the new plan. 
The expectation was that of the remainder 
the majority will choose to merge with ex- 
isting codes for related lines, furthering 
the long-range plan of consolidating exist- 
ing codes to the lowest possible number, 
probably 300 for the immediate future. 

Those electing to accept the newly-pro- 
posed Basic Code will operate under a gen- 
eral NRA code authority. The Basic Code 
embodies labor provisions, such as wages, 
hours, rights of collective bargaining, child 
labor ban, safety, health, and related stand- 


ard rules. It also establishes a simple pla 
of open price reporting, and authorizatic 
for other fair-trade practises. 


The draft of the Basic Code left blan 
the hour and wage provisions, but with tl 
express provision that the rates shall | 
established at the same figures carried | 
codes governing related industries. Fema 
employees performing substantially tl 
same work as males will receive the sam 


rate of pay. | 


The general code authority to be set u 
for the administration of the Basic Cod 
appointed by the Recovery Administrato 
will serve without expense to the industri 
subject to the code. It also is provided th. 
any industry which subscribes to the Bas 
Code may subsequently request merger wil 
an existing code of a related industry, th 
modification of the code, or the inclusion « 


additional fair-trade practises. | 


Hearings are permissible in the matter | 
fair-trade practises, but will not be hel 
unless the requests represent not less the 
75 per cent. of the industry affected by t} 
application. The powers of the gener. 
code authority will be very wide. They wi 
include the right to call for and obtain prid 
data from each industry, to compel adhe 
ence to price terms agreed to by the indu 
try and approved by the authority, and t} 
enforcement of hour and wage schedule 


A small number of codes which have wh. 
was described as “special and importai 
economic, labor, and legal conditions” a) 
not covered by new administrative order 
These codes are being kept aside for i 
dividual consideration, and include anthr 
cite coal, telegraph communication, ar 
shipping. Codes which are involved ar 
which have passed the public-hearing stag 
but are unapproved, and which are amor 
the 262 codes pending before the NR, 
include aircraft manufacturing, aluminu 
products, automobile repairing and r. 
finishing, the Bell Telephone System, cor 
mercial vehicle and body manufacturin 
electric light and power, manufactured ga 
licensed customs brokers, and land develo 
ment and home building. 


Revisions Planned 


It is not intended by the plan to force a 
remaining uncodified industries und 
codes. But any such industry which do 
not apply for the Basic Code, or for co 
solidation with an existing related cod 
may be subjected to an investigation 
determine whether the wages, hours, a1 
conditions of labor under which it operat 
constitute an abuse inimical to the publ 
interest and contrary to the policy of NR. 
If so, a code may be prescribed. 

With the completion of code-makin 
NRA will be prepared to devote itself 
revision and administration. 
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WD lee. Glut 
plomacy 
with which 
was supposed that Chairman Fletcher of 
ae Republican National Committee was 
ndowed was not a conspicuous feature of 
is recent appearance at Jackson, Mich- 
yan. At least, much of what he said there 
as been interpreted as a grave reflection on 
1ose Republican Congressmen, once again 
unning for office and entitled to the Na- 
onal Committee’s support, who voted for 
Ir. Roosevelt’s measures. Observers, as a 
esult, profess to see a pretty little tempest 
rewing in the Republican Teapot. 


fr. Borah, Candidate? 
tevolution by Himself! 


- But of even greater import, in some eyes, 
ras the marked similarity between Mr. 
letcher’s speech and the one previously 
elivered by Senator Borah over the radio. 
a of it has grown a murmur which sounds 
onspicuously like “Borah for President,” 
nd which may become a chant. Mr. 
vorah as the Republican candidate in 1936 
ould constitute a revolution by himself. 


x * & 


lississippi Still Stands Mis. 
ust Where She Did—Dry “'“*!PP» 
there 
he stands, dry and satisfied. In a refer- 


dum, last week, her citizens were asked 
hether they wished to abandon their 
enty-five-year-old prohibition laws and 
dopt a system of State-controlled liquor 
tores. Their answer, rendered by a clinch- 
ag majority, was “No.” Twenty-nine 
‘tates may permit the sale of liquor, since 
hey so wish, and other States may do 
ikewise, when and if they have a mind to, 
vat not Mississippi. 

| Wise wets hardly will quarrel with her 
erdict. For, during the years of the great 
lrought, did not wets argue repeatedly that 
lry States should be allowed to be dry, 
ust as wet States should be allowed to be 
vet? Furthermore, the thoughtful wet will 
ee that a strong minority may prove useful 
ere as in other governmental questions. 
t is as true of an idea as of a political 
yarty that, without opposition, it tends to 
ret out of hand. The wet idea will be the 
yetter for a few checks and balances; 
iquor-control laws may improve if there is 
1 powerful minority to prevent them from 
yecoming too lax. It is good to know that 
Vlississippi’s citizens are to have what most 
yf them want—unlike citizens of wet States 
ho, only a little while ago, had, not what 
nost of them wanted, but what some per- 
ons wanted them to have. 


* * * * 


Lady Plimsoll Devises D te ught 
Load-line for Bathtubs ™°°° eT 
precious 


‘ommodity in London last week, so Lady 
>limsoll, whose father-in-law devised the 
riginal Plimsoll’s mark for ships, ordered 


green lines painted around all the bathtubs 
in her home, six inches from the bottom, 
and forbade water to be drawn above the 
lines. 


For a while, bathing in six inches of 
water was strictly a Plimsoll affair. Some- 
one discovered that five inches of water 
was sufficient for a thorough cleansing; 
someone else found he could do the trick 
in four. Keen interfamily rivalry de- 
veloped and news of the great sport leaked 
out. The game became the craze of 
London and half the population of the city 
was attempting to lower the new Plimsoll’s 
mark, which, by this time, had dropped 
sensationally to two inches. 


Three days after the newspapers first 
carried the story of the Plimsoll bathtub 
line, a resident of Chelsea claimed for her 
daughter an all-time low of an inch and a 
quarter. Investigation by a jealous neigh- 
bor revealed, however, that the new record- 
holder was a mere infant weighing less than 
ten pounds. This incident resulted in the 
establishment of classes according to 
weight, age, and displacement. Handi- 
caps were set up and the sport was soon 
placed upon a strictly scientific basis. 
Fair play is a British ideal. 


* * * * 


Mayor F. H. LaGuardia AVeentee  f 


es ives 0 9 _ Fiorello H. 
And His “Experiment rece 


Fusion Mayor of New York, reviewed the 
achievements of his first six months in 
ofhice, radio companies broadcast the speech 
over a nation-wide hook-up. They were 
well advised. Interest in the Mayor and 
his “experiment in progressive municipal 
government,” as he calls it, extends far be- 
yond the City and State of New York. 


Finance constituted the high spot in his 
account of his stewardship. Inheriting a 
$31,000,000 deficiency, he has balanced the 
city budget, first by eliminating unneces- 
sary office-holders, reorganizing depart- 
ments, and effecting other economies; 
second, by placing a novel tax of one- 
twentieth of one per cent. on the gross in- 
come of industries, businesses, and the pro- 
fessions. Consequently, the city’s badly- 
damaged credit has been reestablished. 

For the rest, home and work relief has 
been extended; a centralized city-purchas- 
ing system has been created which will 
mean large savings; scores of playgrounds 
are being opened, promising a decrease in 
traffic accidents to children; graft is being 
eradicated; the services performed by the 
city are being improved, and racketeering 
has been virtually eliminated from the city’s 
markets. 

Taken as a whole, the six-month record 
seems to justify the Mayor’s statement that, 
“tho our non-political, non-partizan govern- 
ment is still experimental, that experiment 
is working out,” 


Many of New 
York City’s 
more affluent 
commuters travel to and from Wall Street 
offices on yachts. As many soon may be 
traveling on sea-planes. Moralists often 
have pointed out that Wall Street, running 
westward to a graveyard, also runs east- 
ward to a river. The river end is to boast 
a city-owned floating sea-plane terminal, 
which will provide anchorage space for 
about thirty planes and will be operated by 
an air-line making four daily trips between 
the financial district and a prosperous sec- 
tion of Long Island. 


Sea-plane Commuting 
For Wall Streeters 


The news suggests that the future of 
Wall Street, as of the country’s other trad- 
ing centers, may prove rather brighter than 
alarmists have been predicting. Since 
something like $35,000 is being expended 
upon the terminal, the city evidently does 
not expect to see Wall Street shut up shop 
as a result of the Securities Act of 1933, 
the Stock Exchange Act of 1934, or any- 
thing else, for that matter. 


The primary purpose of the terminal, a 
city official explains, is to “encourage sea- 
plane commuting by private owners.” If 
Wall Street had been propelled to the brink 
of oblivion—as so frequently has been inti- 
mated—the prospects for sea-plane com- 
muting by private owners would be a good 
deal less than brilliant. 


* * * * 


Woman’s-rights 
advocates must 
have been thor- 
oughly jolted by Judge Eugene O’Dunne’s 
remarks in the Baltimore Circuit Court last 
week. 


Woman’s God-given 
Prerogative Upheld 


“Tt is woman’s prerogative to change her 
mind at any time, about anything—even 
marriage,” he declared. “It is a God-given, 
if not a constitutionally recognized and 
guaranteed, right. She needs no legal guar- 
anty. Decisions dissecting the feminine 
mind, soul, and body, and their several re- 
quirements are, at best, mere man-made 
law, and law never is accepted as binding 
on the female of the species.” 


The jurist went even further than this. 
He declared that woman may change her 
mind with complete disregard of conse- 
quences and without any sense of responsi- 
bility either to God, law, or man, “especially 
in all affairs of the heart.” 

By this curt statement of what he be- 
lieves to be the facts, does Judge O’Dunne 
deny the right of woman to place herself 
on man’s intellectual level. When youth 
passes to man’s estate, he is bound by obli- 
gations of contract. When woman reaches 
her majority, may she still consider herself 
to be without a sense of responsibility? 
Many a woman, perhaps most women, will 
resent the implication. 
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They Stand Out From the Crowd 


Mes. John Luther Jones, of Jackson, 
Tennessee, is the widow of the song-famed 
engineer Casey Jones 
who “mounted to the 
cabin” and stuck to 
the throttle in a train 
wreck in 1900, tho 
his fireman escaped 
by jumping out. Mrs. 
Casey Jones recently 
participated in a cel- 
ebration of the eight- 
ieth anniversary of 
railroading in west 
Kentucky and west 
Tennessee and is shown in the cabin of a re- 
production of the pioneer train which made 
the first run in that section. 


Acme 


(Ae hits Edward J. Hanna of San 
Francisco heads the National Longshore- 
men’s Board _ ap- 
pointed by President 
Roosevelt to mediate 
in California’s bitter 
water-front strike. 
Ordained in 1885, he 
is seventy-four years 
old, has been an 
active supporter of 
many liberal move- 
ments, has headed the 
National Catholic Welfare Conference, and 
frequently has supported labor’s right to 
organize. He is tall, broad shouldered, 
quite bald, and is a renowned scholar. 


© International 


fe Charles B. Davenport, one of the 
leading geneticists of the world, began his 


long and famous 
series of studies in 
experimental  evolu- 


tion thirty years ago 
at Cold Spring Har- 
bor, New York, with 
a small collection of 
sheep, poultry, cats, 
cows, and goats, some 
donated by  Alex- 
ander Graham Bell. 
He retired as director of the Carnegie In- 
stitution’s Department of Experimental 
Evolution on July 1, at sixty-eight. 


King Zog, Beau Brummel among royalty, 
refused recently to treat with Italy while 
an uninvited Italian 
squadron lay in Du- 
razzo Harbor. Back 
of this “friendly call” 
was said to be a de- 
that Albania 
pay interest past due 
on Italian loans and 
reengage dismissed 
Italian officers, as 
army instructors. His 
determined stand showed that the tall, saf- 
fron-tinted ruler with eyes of midnight 
black is king in his own right. 


mand 


Columnists 
As They See Themselves 


Drawn for The Literary Digest by McGonigle 


Disas Dix—I was born at Wood- 


stock, Tennessee. My real name is 
Elizabeth Meriwether Gilmer. Re- 
ceived the usual flubdub female semi- 
nary education, graduated at sixteen, 
tucked up my hair, and got married. 

Soon after I was thrown on my 
own resources, worried, fell sick, and 
went to Mississippi to recuperate. 
There I met Mrs. E. J. Nicholson 
who owned the New Orleans Pica- 
yune. 


I showed her a little story I had 
written for which she paid me $3.00 
and told me I could write. That was 
in 1896. On The Picayune I started 
the Dorothy Dix’ Talks. 


Four years later I joined the staff 
of the New York Journal, where I 
worked for twenty years, keeping up 
the Dorothy Dix’ Talks, and report- 
ing, especially murder trials. 

Later I left to do syndicate work. 
My stuff is published daily in 200 
newspapers. | am a widow, have no 
children, and live in New Orleans. 


D.. Franz Boas, head of the Department 
of Anthropology, at Columbia University, 
believes that behavior, 
and not heredity, is 
the prime factor in 
physical development. 
He told this to re- 
porters recently at a 
birthday celebration, 
predicting that better 
food and living condi- 
tions would increase 
the stature of the hu- 
man race. At seventy-six he is engaged in 
making an intensive study of North Ameri- 
can Indian languages, of which there are 
more than 250. 


[oiea Garrison had “no formal statement 
to make,” when he started to work as Chair- 
man of the new 
National Labor Rela- 
tions Board last week. 
This was characteris- 
tic. Mr. Garrison, 
who is Dean of the 
Wisconsin Law 
School at thirty-six, 
delights in informal- 
ity. He first became 
nationally prominent 
as a member of the Hoover Commission to” 
revise national bankruptcy laws. An able 
lawyer, he manages to get plenty of fun out. 
of his profession, plays a good game of | 
tennis, based on a chop-stroke, but is handi- 
capped by a bad knee, a result of his naval 
service in the World War. He is a great- 
grandson of the famous Abolitionist Wil- 
liam Lloyd Garrison. 


© International 


T\ ee *n’ Andy after eight years on the 
air, during which they have broadcast 


© G. Maillard Kesslere 


Andy 


Amos 


3,500,000 words each, signed off last week 
for their first vacations. Andy will sightsee 
in Europe, while Amos fishes in Alaska. 
Amos’s real name is Freeman F. Gosden. 
He is tall, blond, curly-haired and is thirty- 
five years old. Andy’s name is Charles J. 
Correll. He is short, stocky, dark-haired 
and a year older than Amos. Both are 
married. They got their start in 1925 when 
they asked for an audition “just for fun.” 
Millions will miss their popular blackface 
dialog which has placed them in the $100,- 
000-a-year class as radio entertainers. | 


: 


What’s the Name, Please? 


Alekhine—chess: now playing at 
Zurich—a-lay’kin: his games are 
a-takin’. 

Turnesa—golf: a name often in 
head-lines—not nay, but ness: 
tur-ness’a. 

Taubele—tennis: her game shows 
high promise—not tow, but taw: 
taw’ bel-ee. 

Iglehart—polo: Aiken Knights—eye 
on the ball; hence, eye’gel-hart. 

Tunney—boxing: -retired champion 
—“my family always pronounce 
the name to rime with money.” 

—Frank H. Vizetelly. 
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At the Observation Post 


The Problem of the Movies, If the Industry Is to Be Saved, Is by No Means So 
Proposed Solution by Boycott Would Indicate 


“BPN a recent issue of The 
Living Age Robert Littell 
© has compared an American 
with a Russian tabloid—specifi- 
cally, The Daily News of New 
York with the “Evening Mos- 
cow.” In a great many respects 
the comparison is pertinent to 
the current controversy over 
American films and the na- 
tion-wide boycott initiated by 
the Catholic hierarchy. For 
tabloids and movies have much 
im common. Each makes its 
appeal through pictures and to 
the same type of audience. 


“One of the newspapers— 
it’s chuck-full of pictures—ex- 
hibits on page 1,” to quote Mr. 
Littell, “three snap-shots of a 
pretty woman whose crossed 
isk legs are worth all that 
space, not only as legs, but be- 
cause their owner ‘snubbed the Vander- 
bilts’ and is demanding a large alimony 
from her ‘wealthy spouse.’ The other news- 
paper—also full of pictures—shows two 
husky girls examining an automatic lathe. 
Their legs—which would not be silk—are 


. 


_. This is merely one of the contrasts the 
article cites, but it is representative. The 
‘American newspaper, needless to say, is 
printed for private profit with the object of 
giving as large a number of readers as pos- 
sible what its publisher thinks they want. 
The other, published by the Moscow Soviet, 
also seeks a maximum of circulation, but 
with the object of giving its readers not so 
much what they want as what it thinks they 
should have. 


1 
Tabloid Taste 


So far as their aim and the taste they 
display are concerned, American movies 
are, and always have been, in the category 
of the tabloid printed for private profit. 
The copy of the “Evening Moscow” which 
Mr. Littell has used for the purpose of his 
comparison contained a sarcastic reference 
to American beauty contests. “There is,” it 
said, “‘no aspect of human stupidity from 
which an American business man can not 
extract money.” Here, very succinctly put, 
is an explanation of that phase of Holly- 
wood effort which has roused to concerted 
rebellion not only the Catholic Church but 
the Protestant denominations and _ the 
Jewish congregations. 

It is easy to sympathize with them in 
their indignation. Not in every instance 
they cite, but generally, one can agree with 
them that an appreciable percentage of the 
films now showing cater to human stupidity 
in the form of indecency. But the problem 
is by no means so simple as the proposed 
solution by boycott would indicate. 


Clean Up! 
—Donahey in the Cleveland Plain Dealer 


To begin with, let us revert once more to 
the case of the two tabloids and ask our- 
selves which, after all, reflects the healthier 
state of society. Let us grant that the 
crossed silk legs of the pretty woman who 
“snubbed the Vanderbilts,” so prominently 
displayed in The News, suggest a taste far 
less edifying than that implied by the pic- 
ture of the two husky Russian girls examin- 
ing a lathe. However, the one is a frank 
avowal of the vulgarity always present in 
the popular mind, while the other is an 
effort to ignore and conceal it. The one is 
an offer of cheap candy, the other a pre- 
scription. Left to themselves which would 
any people prefer? And shouldn’t they be 
left to themselves if they are ever to achieve 
that self-reliance which is the object of the 
democratic philosophy? 

The obvious answer is, Yes, within limits. 
But there’s the rub. Agreement on what 
those limits should be is so difficult that 
once the principle of censorship is estab- 
lished the tendency is always to multiply 
its tabus until everyone with a standard to 
exploit is satisfied. The result, of course, 
is an emasculation which destroys the 
medium. 

The movies are particularly vulnerable 
to this process and had already suffered 
from it long before the churches instituted 
their present drive. It is the peculiar weak- 
ness of the movies that they are a mass in- 
dustry. This may be their own fault, tho 
it is a little difficult to see how they could 
have escaped the natural pressure for large- 
scale organization. In any event, for better 
or worse they find themselves geared not 
only to a national but to an international 
market, with the necessity of turning out a 
quantity product. Their problem, there- 
fore, has been to discover themes for their 
pictures of common interest to the whole of 
mankind, to both sexes, to all ages, and to 


Simple as the 


all colors. It has been their 
problem, also, to skate around 
the infinity of local prejudices 
here and abroad. 


“The magnates of Holly- 
wood,” in the opinion of The 
Nation, “are not emissaries of 
Satan seeking whom they may 
destroy. They are, on the con- 
trary, business men of rather 
limited imagination eagerly 
seeking for a common denomi- 
nator, and so far unable to find 
anything except legs, question- 
able jokes, and bedroom stories 
which seem to possess the 
requisite universal appeal.” 

All of which is hardly an 
excuse for indecency. But it 
does suggest that not hostility 
so much as a spirit of coopera- 
tion is needed if the industry is 
to be saved. 

The movie magnate may deserve some 
degree of chastisement but he also requires 
help. Given the conditions of his market 
it is not enough to deprive him of the 
formula he has evolved for meeting its de- 
mands. He should be supplied with a sub- 
stitute or substitutes, which will make it 
possible for the movies to continue their im- 
portant function of popular entertainment. 


A Hint to the Movies 


What substitutes are there? That ques- 
tion is something of a poser. One naturally 
thinks of all the provocative ideas and sit- 
uations that avoid the impeachment of 
salacity and yet attract to books and plays 
a profitable public. Why can’t the movies 
adopt a similarly intelligent respectability ? 
Of course some of them do and make a go 
of it. But not many, for the reason that 
provocative ideas and situations too often 
offend local sensibilities. “There is scarcely 
a single intellectually or artistically re- 
spectable play in the whole range of litera- 
ture,” thinks The Nation, “which does not 
contain something offensive to the local 
prejudices of some place between Kansas 
City and Shanghai, and the films go all the 
way from one to the other.” 


Should they go all the way? Is it neces- 
sary to the industry that it should be or- 
ganized for mass production and distribu- 
tion? Can’t there be movies for this group 
and moyies for that and an end to that 
search for a common denominator which 
seems to lie at the bottom of the problem? 
Maybe not, but no drive for movie reform 
should overlook the possibility. There 
should be movies for children and others 
for adults, pictures to stimulate the sophis- 
ticated mind, others to warm the provin- 
cial’s heart. With a sufficient variety for 
all tastes the question of cleanliness would 
sink into minor significance. W.M.H. 
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News and Comment From the National Capital 


The Navy's Commander-in-Chief Has a Happier Time Leading a Flotilla of Three War-ships 
Than He Ever Had at the Helm of the Ship of State 


DMIRAL ROOSEVELT had a happier 
time guiding a flotilla of three fight- 
ing-ships through the Caribbean 

Sea to the Pacific Ocean than he ever had 
steering the Ship of State. Every day he 
took his place on the Houston’s bridge 
beside Capt. Walter B. Woodson. With 


binoculars in hand he pored over maps and 


popular in Puerto Rico, with the landless 
poor enthusiastic over the Administration’s 
rehabilitation program and the rich planters 
grumbling against the restrictions of the 
new sugar quota. 

Oddly enough, despite the New Deal’s 
popularity, some natives felt the demon- 
stration for former President Hoover in his 


Acme 


When the President began his tour to Hawaii: 


(left to right) John and Franklin 


Roosevelt, Jr., sons of the President; Rudolph Forster, White House Executive Clerk, 
and Mr. Roosevelt 


charts and displayed interest in every single 
detail of the complex operation of a mod- 
ern man-of-war. 

When the going got rough, and the 
accompanying destroyers Gilmer and Wil- 
liamson buried their noses deep in the 
combers, he sent out telling 
them to slacken speed if the going was 
found to be too heavy. The President 
knew the depth of the water and the 
hazards in every channel into ports which 
the Houston entered. 


messages 


Poor Happy, Rich Grumble 


Every night a special box is fixed up for 
the Presidential party at the movies on 
the after-deck. The President sat there the 
first night. After that, he strolled by 
the box and took a seat in front among the 
officers and with sailors all around him. 
His zestful interest and good nature affected 
the officers and men, lightening the tension 
which usually is apparent when the Com- 
mander-in-Chief is aboard. 

Altho his visits were brief and his con- 
tacts mostly were with government officials, 
the President came away from his calls 
with a fairly comprehensive picture of the 
prevailing political winds on America’s 
insular possessions off the Atlantic Sea- 
board. He found Governor Winship was 


ride across Puerto Rico a few years ago 
was more demonstrative than the one ac- 
corded to President Roosevelt. One ob- 
server explained that “Teddy” Roosevelt, 
then Governor, was a great showman and 
that he certainly “put it over.” 


Conditions in the Virgin Islands were 
far less happy, altho heroic efforts were 
made to effect a political truce during the 
President’s visit. It was impossible, how- 
ever, to conceal the feuds smoldering be- 
neath the surface. 

The natives on St. Thomas were per- 
suaded to bury their feelings against Gov- 
ernor Pearson by a plea that a demonstra- 
tion would be regarded as discourteous to 
the Chief Executive. 


A $6 Dispute 


The islanders on St. Croix were less 
easily managed. They carried banners de- 
manding Governor Pearson’s removal and 
the appointment of a Democratic Governor 
as head of the Colonial Council. They 
were dissuaded from presenting a petition 
protesting against Governor Pearson’s 
continuance in office, but in welcoming 
speeches they studiously avoided even a 
casual welcome to the Governor, who was 
seated with the President. 


The ill-feeling has penetrated into the 


small colony of American officials who ad- 
minister insular affairs. Federal Judge 
Webber Wilson, a genial, breezy Southerner 
who is a protégé of Senator Pat Harrison, 
of Mississippi, has been placed on Governor 
Pearson’s black list and no effort is made 
to hide the hostility existing between the 
executive and the jurist. Because of this 
feeling, the judge and his wife virtually are 
ostracized socially. 

They live apart from the rest of the 
colony and never are included on the roster 
of guests at the Governor’s formal re- 
ceptions. 

A six-dollar expense account now is the 
bone of contention between the two officials 
and it threatens to develop into a major 
political issue. The Judge submitted the 


item to cover the cost of a visit on official — 


business to nearby St. Croix. . Governor 
Pearson decided that the outlay was un- 
warranted and declined to approve the ex- 
penditure. 


. 


The feeling against Governor Pearson is 


readily apparent, yet it is difficult to define 
the exact grievances. 


His friendly critics praise him as honest, 
sincere, and hardworking, but claim he has 
failed as an administrator and in the more- 
dificult task of understanding the tempera- 
ment of the simple island folk with whom 
he deals. 


President Roosevelt was conscious of the 
undercurrent of feeling existing on the 
islands, but did nothing to indicate whether 


| 


he sympathized with the disaffected groups, — 
or considered the opposition to Governor — 


Pearson unwarranted. 


Rain and Philosophy 


The members of the Presidential party 


were amazed to find the Virgin Islands, 


nestled in the Caribbean, where rain- 
clouds seem always to be hovering along 
the horizon, have been suffering from 


drought for the last few months. . Natives 
prayed for rain. 


prayed, with equal fervor, for the rain to. 


hold off during the President’s 
Philosophically they exclaimed: 

“The President brings us everything we 
need, including rain.” 

The motor-ride through the crumbling 
ruins of Old Panama was keenly enjoyed | 
by the President, who has a lively interest: 
in the historic background of Latin Amer- 
ica. He laughingly explained that he al 
ways points to the civilization and culture 
of Old Panama to disturb the complacency 
of his aristocratic New England friends 
who are proud of their historic traditions. 


To see the beauties of the famous coral- 
group of Hawaii, far off in the Pacific, has 
been the President’s lifelong ambition, 


DIOGENES. 


When it came, they. 


visit. 
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‘oreign Comment 


The New Anglo-French Rapprochement 


oreign Minister Barthou Quits London With Assurance of Britain’s Benevolent Neutrality 
in Paris Effort to Create a New Security-Pact System on the Continent 


- QUIS BARTHOU, France’s seventy- 
| two-year-old Foreign Minister, took 
= back with him to Paris after talks with 
anley Baldwin, acting Prime Minister of 
seat Britain, and Sir John Simon, British 
wreign Secretary, assurances of benevo- 
at neutrality on London’s part in France’s 
rort to create a new system of security 
tcts in Continental Europe. But he did 
t obtain, nor had he asked, British par- 
sipation. An official British communiqué 
id the two governments now clearly ap- 
eciated each other’s points of view on 
curity pacts, the future of the World 
isarmament Conference, and the prepa- 
tions for the next Naval Conference. 


Nothing was mentioned about rapproche- 
nt of the British and French Army and 
avy staffs, but one American correspon- 
‘nt reported that recent tentative arrange- 
ents between strategists of the two na- 
ms at least received. “an inferential 
essing.” 


The new Entente Cordiale was said to 
we welded the last and possibly strong- 
t link in the circle of steel about the 
hird Reich, isolating Germany as never 
fore in history. Because they feared 
1other world explosion, it was said Britain, 
cance, and Russia joined hands again in 
Hf-protection and behind them stood 
oland and the Little Entente—Rumania, 
zechoslovakia, and Yugoslavia. 


ippmann View-point 

Walter Lippmann pointed out in the 
ew York Herald Tribune that there 
ould not be any formal pact concluded 
stween Britain and France. It was con- 
ary to the tradition of British policy, he 
sted, to enter into an alliance with any 
ower on the Continent of Europe, and 
ublic sentiment in Britain would be 
rongly opposed to any new commitment. 
‘owever, there are ties stronger than pacts 
inding Britain and France. 


To begin with, Mr. Lippmann mentioned 
1e basic fact that as between France and 
ritain there were no important rivalries, 
1 commerce, for empire, for power, or 
yx prestige. They do not compete seri- 
usly in the world’s markets and both na- 
ons are satisfied with their boundaries. 
et for many hundreds of years France 
nd England were the great rivals in 
urope. That period of rivalry came to 
close at Waterloo, and ended finally, at 
1e beginning of this century, with ac- 
eptance by Britain of the French African 
mpire. 


It always has been a cardinal tenet of 
ritain’s policy, Mr. Lippmann went on to 
ay, that her defense requires a Navy 
ronger than that of any Continental Navy 


Wide World 


Louis Barthou, France’s Foreign Minister 


and that the region occupied by Belgium 
and Holland never must be controlled by 
a Power strong enough to attack Britain. 
The development of the submarine and 
the air-plane have not altered the funda- 
mental strategy of the British defense, but 
it has changed the conditions of that strat- 
egy. They have made it absolutely essential 
that the coast of France never should be- 
come a base for attack on shipping in 
British waters. 

The only way to achieve that security, 
it was said, was by implicit understanding, 
first, that France and Britain never would 
fight each other, and, second, that they 
both would fight anyone threatening the 
French Coast, or invading the English 
Channel. 


An interesting point made by Mr. Lipp- 
mann was that the air-plane was binding 
the two countries even more closely in 
their common strategy of defense. They 
are so close together that a war in the air 
would be devastating to both. They are 
compelled to give up any idea that their 
air-forces are rivals, and, what is more, 
neither Power can defend itself adequately 
in the air from its present frontiers. The 
British have to accept the French air- 
fleet, but they would not accept a great 
German air-fleet based on Belgium, Hol- 
land, or the French Coast. Therefore, it 
was concluded that the British would be 
as much concerned as were the French to 
keep Germany’s military force on the 
other side of the Rhine. 


As long as Germany merely was arming 
her infantry, Mr. Lippmann noted that the 


British could view the question of German 
rearmament with detachment, but “once 
Germany began to acquire an air-force, the 
British interest in ‘security’ became in- 
evitably closer to the French.” 


Sir John Simon, Britain’s Foreign Min- 
ister, firmly declared in the House of Com- 
mons that Great Britain’s foreign policy 
was for the good of the British, not of 
Europe. His statement was made during a 
debate on foreign affairs that seemed to 
indicate a Cabinet split on rearmament. 
“We are not going to undertake any new 
obligations in Europe at all,” he said, “nor 
will we lend ourselves to support any ar- 
rangement among European States under 
which one group builds up a combination 
against another.” He added that this pur- 
pose was made quite clear to France’s 
Foreign Minister, Louis Barthou, who had 
accepted it. 


Sir John’s speech came after the dis- 
closure that Britain had urged in Ber- 
lin, Warsaw, and Rome the advisability of 
an Eastern European security treaty. In 
discussing this treaty for the first time he 
announced that Britain, like other nations, 
would welcome Russia into the League of 
Nations. He held that Russia’s member- 
ship was essential even if the Eastern 
European Treaty, to which she would be a 
signatory, were concluded. What is more, 
he said, should the new treaty be concluded 
“Germany must be a member of the com- 
bination. Germany would receive a most 
valuable addition to her security.” 


And he declared further that it appeared 
to the British Government that Germany 
“ought to take advantage of the occasion to 
promote the objects of the Disarmament 
Conference.” 


New Treaty Planned 

He further informed the House that he 
had ordered the British Ambassador at 
Berlin to urge the desirability of an East- 
ern European security treaty after Mr. 
Barthou’s assurances that it would be 
based on the strictest principles of reci- 
procity, conceived with the genuine pur- 
pose of strengthening the peace of Europe 
and the world and “well deserving of the 
support of the British Government.” 


Italy, France, and Britain, he also said, 
would not be included in the Eastern Treaty 


whose signatories would be Germany, 
Russia, Poland, Czechoslovakia, Latvia, 


Lithuania, and Esthonia. 

In addition to the main treaty, he further 
pointed out France would undertake to 
guarantee Russia’s western frontier and 
Germany’s eastern frontier. Conclusion of 
the Eastern European Treaty, in his judg- 
ment, would be the best basis for resump- 
tion of the Disarmament Conference. 
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In Foreign Fields 


Berlin—A severe drought and poor crop 
have caused a potato shortage 
throughout Germany. The customs duty on 
foreign-grown potatoes was sliced 60 per 
cent., and Berlin was placed on a de facto 
basis of rationing with retail sales limited 
to two pounds a person. The potato is the 
chief staple article of food of all Germans. 
The problem is whether Germany can find, 
for potato purchases abroad, the gold which 
she has said she can not find for holders of 
Dawes and Young bonds and other foreign 
obligations. The potato may yet prove to 
be Chancellor Hitler’s Nemesis. 


serious 


* * * *% 


London—Mirza Sayyed Hassan Khan 
Taqizadeh, Persian Minister at Paris, was 
responsible for the statement that the high- 
est rate of income tax in Persia is less than 
4 per cent., and that there is an almost 
complete absence of unemployment in his 
country. 

Compared with this condition, unemploy- 
ment in France for June, 1934, was listed at 
318,061; in Germany at 2,482,000; in En- 
gland at 2,090,000, and in the United States 
there were 10,267,000 out of work up to 
May, 1934. 


Madrid—Determined to make the Ba- 
learic Islands, off the eastern coast of 
Spain in the Mediterranean, impregnable, 
the Spanish Government has planned forti- 
fications there to cost $130,000,000. Spain 
has asked the United States for specifica- 
tions on armaments and data on the cost of 
big guns, antiaircraft artillery and coastal 
equipment, including submarines. The 
islands are considered by Spain to be a 
focal point of controversy and their neu- 
trality “must be preserved.” The islands 
have figured in numerous wars from earliest 
times. Recently the French were believed 
to have been interested in effecting a mili- 
tary agreement with Spain concerning 
them. 


Santiago, Chile—The success of the plan 
for government control of grain has encour- 
aged the Government of Chile to turn its 
attention to controlled wine exportation. 
The wheat policy of President Arturo Ales- 
sandri involves studying production costs to 
give the grower a fair profit, encouraging 
production so that Chile supplies its own 
needs and has a surplus to export, stabiliz- 
ing prices, creating buying-power with 
capacity for taking what is produced for 
domestic dealing in wheat and studying the 
milling capacity of the country in order to 
fix the amount to be exported, or imported, 
economically. 

As a result of this policy the price has 
been kept up by the Government and the 
country has shown an exportable surplus. 
A similar method has been adopted for wine 
production. 
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The Economics Back of Sea Power 


A Study of the Basic Factors Controlling Foreign Policies Points to 
Naval Expansion Throughout the World, Observer Finds 
By F. R. Exvprince 


Wietineton seems surprized that Great 
Britain’s first move in the preliminary con- 
versations regarding the 1935 Naval Con- 
ference should be in the direction of a 
larger number of cruisers. An examination 
of the basic economic factors controlling 
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The Cheap Jack of the East 


“Honorable Napoleon used to say Englishman shop- 
keeper of the world, but this unworthy fellow seems 
to get everyone’s orders now.” 


foreign policies of all countries at this time 
points incontroyertibly toward naval ex- 
pansion throughout the world. 


Britain has led the way and her policy is 
based both on economic and political condi- 
tions. Her overseas markets have been in- 
vaded successfully by Japan, a low-cost 
competitor in her tremendously vital piece- 
goods export industry. 


Unless Britain is prepared to step aside 
and leave fifty million looms virtually idle 
and continue to support thousands of Lan- 
cashire mill-hands indefinitely on the dole, 
she must close her vast Empire market to 
Japanese cotton goods. 

This can be done only by force or fear 
of force. The colonies must be made to 
realize that only with Britannia ruling the 
waves can they be entirely free from the 
threat of economic domination by Japan. 
With growing industrial power Japan will 
demand more and more raw materials, such 
as cotton from India and wool from South 
Africa and Australia, and, with the fulerum 
of their buying-power, eventually will come 
to dominate their markets for manufac- 
tured goods. 

Each of the colonies has dreams of eco- 
nomic self-sufficiency and its own indus- 
tries, some of them protected highly, are 
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feeling the pinch of Japanese competition 
They look helplessly toward the mothe 
country for relief. England’s only answe 
must be a Navy large enough to overaw 
any possible combination, except one ii 
which the United States may enter. Con 
cretely, this means Japan an 
France. 

Japan’s position is dom 
nated by internal political cor 
siderations. The military part 
overthrew the Minseito-Cor 
ciliationist coalition régime 
which entered into the existin 
agreement regarding limite 
tion of naval armaments, whe 
it seized the power and entere 
upon the Manchurian adver 
ture in 1931. It is by no mean 
invincible. Indeed, the pow 
is balanced so evenly betwee 
the great industrialists, wh 
desire peaceful penetration ¢ 
foreign markets and _ lowe 
taxes, and the militarists, wh 
believe in Japan’s military de: 
tiny, and would risk every 
thing in a trial by combat, the 
the present Japanese Goverr 
ment must proceed most cat 
tiously. Japan has indicate 
naval parity as a basic policy 
yet naval parity on the sca! 
now proposed by Britain, th 
industrialists firmly _ believs 
would bankrupt Nippon. A 
ready the budget is top-heay 
with military expenditure. 


A move toward naval limitation on th 
present, or even a more modest, scale, woul 
be welcomed by the Conciliationists an 
would strengthen their position immeasu: 
ably. Such a move, however, can not b 
expected from Britain, who stands to los 
her markets if the Japanese industrialisi 
are allowed the freedom which such 
policy entails. 


The United States is in no competitiv 
position with Japan on the trade-fronts ¢ 
the world. An increase in Japan’s cottor 
goods exports means a greater market fo 
American raw cotton. Many items of Jay 
anese manufacture are entering this marke 
in competition with the United States, bu 
they represented in 1932 only 4 per cent. ¢ 
America’s total imports from Japan, whic 
included such things as rubber shoe: 
pencils, Christmas-tree bulbs, cellulos 
products, cotton blankets, toys, canned fis| 
potteries, and matches. In 1933, the pe 
centage was approximately 5 per cent. of 
total import trade of $128,421,000 fro: 
Japan. The same thing holds true of othe 
markets throughout the world. The thing 
which the United States can sell abroad t 
best advantage are not, by and large, th 
things which Japan can sell, 
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ry Lee’s Firm Revealed 
As Reich’s Press Adviser 


ry L. Lee, public relations counsel, whose 
ents include the Standard Oil Company, 
mnsylvania Railroad, and Bethlehem 
2zel Corporation, testified before a Con- 
essional committee investigating “un- 
nerican activities” that he had been get- 
g $25,000 a year from the German Dye 
ust for offering advice and suggesting 
licies for the guidance of the German 
vernment in its relations with the Ameri- 
n people. 


The activities of Mr. Lee’s firm were dis- 
ysed in a statement made by Mr. Lee and 
id last week, in the absence of Mr. Lee, 
10 was in Germany, at a public hearing 


New York. 


Mr. Lee denied that he had had any 
‘ect contact with the German Govern- 
mt, but confessed to an oral agreement 
th Max Ilgner, Managing Director of 

Interessen Gemeinschaft Farben In- 
Strie, commonly known as the German 
‘e Trust, the most important corporation 
Germany. 


The statement set forth that Mr. Lee had 
d a previous retainer of approximately 
,000 a year for some years from the 
erican I. G. Corporation, closely related 
the German trust. Mr. Lee also said 
at he had been called in to improve rela- 
ns between the United States and Ger- 
ny. He said his relationship with them 
d been confined to advising the officers 
the German Dye Trust as to what he 
sidered to be American reactions to 
at had taken place in Germany and “to 
2 what, if anything, could be done 


Mr. Lee said his method of operation 
nsisted in having his son, James Lee II, 
ad “literature” from Germany consisting 
iefly of speeches of German officials and 
ports of various kind. 


In turn Mr. Lee said he sent his son re- 
rts and suggestions for the attention of 
e Dye Trust officials and government 
thorities. He denied he had done any- 
ing to disseminate propaganda in the 
nited States. He said that the only way 
interpret Germany in the United States 
is for responsible people in Germany to 
ake authoritative utterances which would 
ceive publicity through the normal chan- 
Is. 

In Tue Literary Dicest (June 2, 1934) 
was pointed out that Mr. Lee had long 
en an internationalist. His son, it was 
ought out at last week’s hearing, also has 
contract with the Solvay Company in 
slgium, the largest chemical company in 
rope. 

The Lee firm has done publicity work 
re in connection with the floating of loans 
r the Rumanian and Polish Governments. 
r. Lee denied that his firm had had any 
yvernment contracts with Italy or Russia 
lespite wide-spread rumors to the con- 
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Orlando, in America, Maintains Silence 


Italy's War-Time Premier and Member of. 
Memoirs Treaty Which He Refus q 


Vee Emanuele Orlando, war-time 
Premier of Italy and the only member of 
the Big Four who refused to sign the Ver- 
sailles Treaty, came to this country recently 
on a purely personal visit to his daughter, 
Mrs. Alberto Garabelli, who lives on Long 
Island. Mr. Orlando was accompanied by 
Mrs. Orlando. Altho seventy-three years 
of age, his movements and manner, espe- 


Wide World 


Vittorio Emanuele Orlando 

cially his animation in conversation, are 
those of a man at least ten years younger. 
He does not speak English and this made 
it easier for him to decline to be interviewed, 
particularly since he retired from the politi- 
cal stage in Italy in 1925. But he speaks 
French very fluently and it was in this 
tongue that one was able to gather his im- 
pressions, altho he refused to be quoted 
directly. 

The late Robert Lansing, Secretary of 
State under President Wilson, said in his 
volume, “The Big Four and Others of the 
Peace Conference,” that Mr. Orlando’s 
physical and mental characteristics were 
such that they left pleasant memories of 
intercourse with him. This description still 
is true as is Mr. Lansing’s picture of him as 
a man short and rotund in person, with 
thick white hair worn pompadour and a 
white mustache partially covering his rather 
full lips. When asked about the status of 
the Treaty of Versailles and whether he 
thought it would be modified, the former 
Italian Premier indicated that proper treat- 
ment of that subject would require an en- 
tire volume. His reason for not signing the 
Treaty was that he felt Italy had not been 
fairly dealt with in its provisions. Just 
now he is working on his memoirs and in 
them he will give what he considers ade- 
quate consideration to the Treaty. 


Mr. Orlando is a stanch believer in lib- 
eralism and democracy and his withdrawal 
from political life came after he had con- 
ducted a three-year fight against Mussolini 


ENS 
anf) Fascism. He was sixty-five years old 
ayn tamer andthad 6t Ui tfc yi fictim)} 

of\an fattdckby “a rfivb“in’ the’ streets off 
Palermo, Sicily, his home-town. 
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gard to Fiume and th lation Almost 
broke up thé=peace--eonferéfice. When 
President Wilson described Orlando’s de- 
mands that Italy get Fiume as “an un- 
justifiable claim,” the Italian Prime Min- 
ister packed up and went to Rome, thereby 
deadlocking the Conference. His Cabinet 
fell two months later and Francesco Nitti 
succeeded him. After having left the Peace 
Conference he returned to it following a 
few talks with King Victor Emanuel. 


When he was succeeded by Nitti as 
Premier he returned to the Chamber of 
Deputies, of which he was elected President, 
but he resigned after a stormy leadership 
and went to Brazil as an envoy of King 
Victor Emanuel. 


But all the turmoil and stress of political 
life he has left far behind him now and is 
content to look upon the performances of 
other political actors with an observant if 
dispassionate eye. 


Interesting Career 


A quick glance at his career shows that 
when Mr. Orlando was eighteen he pub- 
lished a book on mythology. Three years 
later he won a prize in a competition for a 
thes's on electoral reform. He took a 
degree in constitutional law and obtained 
a professorship in the University of Modena. 
Later he occupied the chair of interna- 
tional law in the University of Rome. He 
won his spurs in the field of politics as long 
ago as 1898 when he was elected member 
of the Chamber of Deputies, in which he 
attracted much attention because of his 
eloquence. Five years later he became 
Minister of Public Instruction. When the 
World War broke out Mr. Orlando was 
Minister of Justice, later Minister of the 
Interior and in a short time he rose to the 
Prime Ministership. 


Soviet No Place for Grafter 


lice Soviet Government apparently does 
not believe in light punishment for grafters. 
Large-scale thefts of commodities including 
bread; misappropriation of public funds 
and unlawful speculation, rampant through- 
out a large part of the U.S.S.R., are being 
punished with imprisonment and death. 
Five officials of the Kiev Bakery Trust were 
sentenced to confiscation of their property 
and ten years’ imprisonment. Three rail- 
road officials were sentenced to death for 
fraud and theft of railroad property. 
There were no reports of long trials and 
light sentences. 


Science 


and Invention 


Two Important New Telescopes for the Navy 


America’s “National” Observatory at Washington Now Has Some of the Finest Equipment uw 
the Country, Including a New Refractor and the First Air-Conditioned Reflector 


N aspecial building at the United States 
Naval Observatory at Washington, the 
nearest thing in America to a national 

observatory, the American telescope-maker 
George W. Ritchey and his assistants are 
making final tests of a new reflecting tele- 
scope of revolutionary design. 

In another building, not far 
away, workmen are installing a 
second new telescope; this one 
a_refractor, with its largest 
lens, or objective glass, fifteen 
inches in diameter. Into this 
instrument no astronomer ever 
will look; in fact, it has no eye- 
piece, for the lens is fashioned 
to focus only photographic 
rays of light; the “eye” which 
will catch them is a_photo- 
graphic_plate placed in a spe- 
cial holder at the eyepiece end 
of the instrument. 

Both of these new telescopes 
are remarkable instruments, fit- 
ting companions to the historic 
twenty-six-inch refracting tele- 
scope made for the observatory 
in 1873, with which Prof. 
Asaph Hall discovered the two 
moons of Mars. When the 
twenty-six-inch refractor was 
installed, it was the largest in 
the world. The Naval Observatory’s new 
telescopes are similarly the largest of their 
particular types. 


Interesting Reflector 


Most interesting, perhaps, is the reflec- 
tor. It is the first in this country, and the 
largest ever built, of the new Ritchey- 
Chrétien type of telescope, so named be- 
cause the exquisite and special figures of the 
mirrors were devised by Professor Ritchey, 
now a member of the staff of the Naval 
Observatory, and Henri Chrétien, a French 
optician. The first Ritchey-Chrétien, fin- 
ished several years ago and twenty inches 
in diameter, now is owned in France by the 
Duc de Gramont. 

Ritchey has devoted three 
years to the construction of the forty-inch 
instrument now being tested. The special 
advantage of this type of telescope is the 
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wide, clear field it provides for photography, 
and the sharpness of the image, clear to the 
edge of the field. In a reflecting telescope, 
the light of the stars is caught by a large 
concave mirror, and passed to a smaller 
one, from which it is reflected to the eye- 
piece, or photographic plate. In the con- 
ventional type, the large mirror has a curya- 
ture, or figure, known as a paraboloid of 
revolution, the same kind as that seen in 
reflectors. This 
gives a clear, sharp field in the middle of 
the picture, but, toward the edges, the star 
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Science Service photograph 


images, instead of appearing as hard, small, 
round circles, become egg-shaped, or may 
even be pulled out into tiny arrow-heads. 


In the Ritchey-Chrétien telescope, the 
large concave mirror is figured, according 
principles, 


to mathematical to provide 


Professor Ritchey adjusting the new forty-inch telescope he built 
for the Naval Observatory at Washington. 
J. F. Hellweg, superintendent of the observatory 


sharpness throughout the image. It is true 
that this can be accomplished only with 
some loss of flexibility in the instrument; it 
must be used almost exclusively as a large 
camera, and, moreover, always must be 
used in the Cassegrain form; that is, the 
concave mirror passes the light to a small 
convex mirror, which, in turn, reflects it 
back and out of the telescope through a 
hole in the middle of the large one. 


In the Ritchey-Chrétien telescope, both 
mirrors are specially figured to complement 
each other, and their adjustment must be 
very fine—so fine, in fact, that slight 
changes of temperature may throw the 
whole instrument out of optical balance. 
For this reason the new telescope at Wash- 
ington is air-conditioned; the world’s first 
mirror to receive such consideration. 

Changes in temperature also are con- 
trolled by the special construction of the 
building in which the instrument is housed. 
It is built of thin metal, double-walled. 
Such construction does not store up heat in 
the daytime as much as stone or brick, and, 
at evening it becomes cooled rapidly to the 
temperature of the night air. Stone build- 
ings sometimes cool all night long, and the 
escaping heat sets up little atmospheric 
ripples in their vicinity like the heat-devils 
seen rising from a mid-day prairie, or the 
waves rising above a hot stove. These are 
magnified in the telescope until the star 


images dance and shimmer. Sometimes 
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the construction of the building alone wil 
make the “seeing” quite impossible. 

A further improvement to be used witl 
this telescope refers to the shape of the 
photographic plates. Ordinary plates are 
flat, of inexpensive glass, and may be ¢ 
source of distortion. For the 
Ritchey-Chrétien telescope, th 
plates will be curved slightly 
and will be ground until they 
have optically-perfect surfaces 
The degree of curvature will be 
just enough to complete the 
sharpness of the field of the 
telescope. 


It was Professor Ritchey wh« 
figured the huge mirror for the 
100-inch telescope at Mt. Wil 
son, largest in the world to-day: 
also Mt. Wilson’s  sixty-inel 
telescope, the Snow horizonta 
telescope, and others. He i 
considered one of the foremos 
telescope-makers in the coun 
try; hence it is with consider 
able impatience that astrono 
mers await his pronouncemen 
that the Ritchey-Chrétien mir 
ror at the Naval Observatory i: 
ready for active duty. Despiti 
the fact that its diameter i 
less than that of’ several othe: 
telescopes now in use, its possibilities arm 
enormous. Photographs made with it ma’ 
show things which no other telescope ne 
is capable of catching. ; 


A New Refractor 


The fifteen-inch refracting telescope 
of an entirely different sort—a_lens-tel: 
scope in which the light is focused by th 
object-glass, or outer lens, and the resul’ 
ing image magnified by a second lens, 
eyepiece. In the case of this telescop 
however, the place of the eyepiece is take 
by the plate-holder, for there is no need d 
magnification in photography beyond th: 


given by the objective-lens. 


Two smaller telescopes, both adjusted £ 
use with the eye, are attached; a small on 
provided with cross-hairs, for finding t 
field, and a second, of the same focal leng 
as the main instrument, with which th 
astronomer guides the apparatus 


photographing. The unique thing abo 
this instrument is the fact that the obje 


tive-lenses are ground with all non-spherica 
curves, a difficult feat and one which pré 
vides somewhat the same advantages in| 
refractor as the special Ritchey-Chrétid 
curves in a reflector. The curves of tl 
lenses are accurate to a millionth of a 
inch. They do not deviate from matht 
matical requirements by so much as ont 
twentieth of the length of a single wave ¢ 
light. | 
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Vaccine Promises Conquest of Poliomyelitis 


r. Maurice Brodie’s Experiments Attract National Attention, as New 


York Officials, Including Dr. William H. Park, V olunteer 


1 the Bureau of Laboratories of New York 
ty a young assistant professor of bac- 
‘iology is now engaged in an experiment 
lich, if it succeeds, may place his name 
side those of Koch, Pasteur, Banting, and 
1er medical men whose discoveries have 
ped out a disease or changed the course 
medicine. He is Dr. Maurice Brodie, of 
»w York University. The substance with 
lich he is experimenting is a vaccine made 
ym the spinal cord of rhesus monkeys that 
ve died of poliomyelitis, commonly 
own as infantile paralysis. 

No work could be more timely. In Cali- 
rnia an infantile paralysis epidemic is in 
ogress; in other States there has been an 
crease in the number of cases of the 
sease—an annual visitation more dreaded 
an an invading army, and probably more 
rrible in its results. 

Doctor Brodie’s vaccine attained national 
ominence a few days ago: when word 
aked out that officials of the Bureau of 
tboratories had attested their faith in it 
volunteering for treatment. One of the 
lunteers was no less an authority than 
* William H. Park, world-famous bac- 
siologist and head of the New York City 
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oratories. Others were Doctor Brodie, 
*. Josephine Neal, and Henry W. Jack- 
n, of the laboratory staff, and Miss Anna 
idberg and Miss Judith Figarsky, labora- 
icy assistants. 

Each has now received a second injection 
a little more than a teaspoonful of the 
ceine, an elevyen-day interval having 


elapsed between the first injection and the 
second. In about three weeks tests will be 
made to determine if the material has pro- 
duced or increased immunity to poliomye- 
litis. 

Doctor Brodie’s vaccine is a suspension in 
water of soluble material from the spinal 
cord. This is treated with formalin to kill 
the active virus of the disease, but the 
treatment, as the New York University bac- 
teriologist has worked it out, does not spoil 
its anti-body stimulating power. 


Injected into the body, it cannot produce — 


the disease, but it causes the system to gen- 
erate anti-bodies which serve as a defense 
against poliomyelitis virus from any source. 
Tested in a number of rhesus monkeys, the 
only animals beside man that are attacked 
by the disease, Doctor Brodie’s treatment 
produced positive immunity in more than 
three-quarters of them. 

If the present test in adults gives satis- 
factory results, the next step will be to try 
the treatment with children. It can now be 
done with assurance of perfect safety. for 
animal and human tests have shown con- 
clusively that there is no danger. 

Should the new vaccine actually prevent 
poliomyelitis, even in only 75 per cent. of 
the cases, it will be a tremendous boon. It 
is not, however, the only vaccine that has 
been tried; many physicians have experi- 
mented with this idea. Another promising 
type, not yet tested in human beings but 
one which has produced good results in 
animals, has been developed in Phila- 
delphia by Dr. John A. Kolmer, head of 
Temple University’s medical staff. 


Radio ‘“‘Homine’”’ Compass 
g p 


The nation-wide system of radio beacons, 
established by the United States Depart- 
ment of Commerce to guide air-men at night 
or in fog, may be headed for eventual 
abandonment due to technical achieve- 
ments of the Bureau of Air Commerce in 
developing the radio “homing” compass. 

There are more than 100 radio range 
beacons now in operation at regular inter- 
vals along the 18,655 miles of Federal air- 
ways. They have proved of great value in 
night and bad weather flying, but it requires 
a high degree of skill to follow the in- 
visible trails laid out by them. 

The new compass involves no problem of 
following a narrow directional “beam,” or 
reorienting the plane once it has acciden- 
tally departed from its course. It has an 
additional advantage in the fact that it can 
be used in connection with any radio sta- 
tion. When the pilot has tuned in the sta- 
tion toward which he wants to fly, a pointer 
on his instrument board shows him con- 
tinuously his heading with respect to that 
station, and will bring him directly over it 
regardless of wind or weather. 
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Science Snap-shots 


Cancer is not on the increase, as com- 
monly supposed, according to Dr. Charles 
Bolduan, of the New York City Department 
of Health. He bases his conclusions on a 
study of cancer deaths in New York over 
a period of thirty years, and finds that the 
apparent rise is due to better reporting 
and other factors, not to a real increase. 

x * & 

Perhaps the hoop-snake is a myth, but 
here is the portrait of a hooping lizard that 
isn’t. Zonurus cataphractus, or the arma- 
dillo lizard, has a somewhat restricted range 
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in Namaqualand and western Cape Proy- 
ince, Africa; lives on termites, and when 
captured rolls up tightly and stays that 
way. The average length is about seven 
inches. This curious creature was recently 
described by Dr. Walter Rose in Nature 
Magazine. 
x * * * 

The United States accumulated a tem- 
perature credit during the decade 1921- 
1930, it has been announced by the Smith- 
sonian Institution. Nearly every station in 
the country for which H. Helm Clayton, 
editor of World Weather Records, was able 
to obtain data, showed a higher mean aver- 
age for the decade than the mean tempera- 
ture for all previous years during which 
records were kept. 

* x * % 

Uleerated teeth and broken bones were 
common millions of years ago, just as they 
are to-day, it has been pointed out by Elmer 
S. Riggs, curator of paleontology of the 
Field Museum, Chicago. Even the dino- 
saurs suffered from these troubles, skcle- 
tons show. 

x xX * & 
now rare, but 
soon to have commercial importance be- 
cause of peculiar properties specific to each, 
are tellurium, selenium, gallium, ger- 
manium and indium, according to Dr. 
Colin G. Fink, professor of electrochemistry 
at Columbia University. Metallic alumi- 
num, he pointed out, was rare a few decades 
ago, but its peculiar properties attracted 
commercial interests, and it is now among 
the most common of metals. 


Five metallic elements 


Religion and Social Service 


Child Labor: Liberty or Bondage 


With Unbroken Series of Legislative Defeats This Year, Amendment’s Protagonists Insis 
Reform Will Free Children, While Foes Declaim Against *““Sovietizing’ Youth 


Labor Amendment marked an un- 

broken series of defeats for this re- 
form this year, but its advocates do not con- 
sider the battle lost. They will resume it 
in 1935 with the same zeal which has 
marked the struggle during the last nine 
years and which saw twenty victories in as 
many States. 


OUISIANA’S refusal to ratify the Child 


Louisiana administered the last blow this 
year when, for the second time, it-declined 
to ratify, the House voting the resolution 
down and the Senate postponing action in- 
definitely. That completed the unbroken 
record of defeat in 1933. In New York, 
committee action was adverse. In Kentucky, 
Virginia, South Carolina, Texas, Missis- 
sippi, Rhode Island, and Massachusetts 
ratification was blocked by one or both 
branches of the Legislatures. 


This is in complete contrast with the re- 
sults of 1933, when fourteen States ratified 
and were added to the six which had given 
a favorable decision previously. Six States 
which previously had rejected the amend- 
ment reversed themselves in 1933. 


A Major Issue 


The States which have taken favorable 
action on the amendment are Arizona, 
Arkansas, California, Colorado, Illinois, 
Iowa, Maine, Michigan, Minnesota, Mon- 
tana, New Hampshire, New Jersey, North 
Dakota, Ohio, Oklahoma, Oregon, Pennsy]l- 
vania, Washington, West Virginia, and Wis- 
consin. Since no time limit is set for ratifi- 
cation, it may be presented continuously 
until all States have acted. That is to say, 
a battle lost in one Legislative session may 
be resumed in the next until the forty-eighth 
State has passed on the question. 


The proposed amendment has provoked a 
country-wide controversy among educators, 
sociologists, religious leaders, 
lawyers, and politicians; and 
the question bids fair to con- 
tinue as a major issue when 
the Legislatures convene in 
1935. The National Child 
Labor Committee, incorporated 
by Act of Congress in 1907 to 
promote the interests of chil- 
dren, has announced that it will 
conduct an intensive campaign 
to obtain the sixteen additional 
ratifications necessary. 

The amendment, passed by 
Congress in 1924 by a vote of 
297 to 69 in the House, and 61 
to 23 in the Senate, had the 


indorsement of all political 
parties and Presidential candi- 
dates. It provides: “The 
Congress shall have power to 
limit, regulate, and prohibit 
the labor of persons under 
eighteen years of age. The 
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power of the several States is unimpaired 
by this article except that the operation of 
State laws shall be suspended to the extent 
necessary to give effect to legislation en- 
acted by Congress.” 

The proposed amendment, then, is not a 
law regulating child labor, but an enabling 
act giving Congress power to legislate on 
the subject of child labor. It is the belief 
of the supporters of the amendment that a 
Federal law would embody standards sim- 
ilar to those of the child-labor provisions 
in the temporary industrial codes which 
expire in 1935, thus making permanent the 
child-labor gains which have been secured 


through the NRA. 
“Child’s Bill of Rights” 


“The child’s bill of rights,” as the 
amendment has been called, since has had 
the indorsement of President Roosevelt, and 
of several members of his Cabinet, including 
Harold L. Ickes, Henry A. Wallace, Frances 
Perkins, James A. Farley, Harry L. Hop- 
kins, and of Brig.-Gen. Hugh S. Johnson. 
It also has received the benediction of 
twenty-four national organizations, includ- 
ing the American Association of University 
Women, the American Federation of Labor, 
the Federal Council of Churches, the Rail- 
road Brotherhoods, the American Legion, 
the Central Conference of Rabbis, the 
American Federation of Teachers, and the 
National Congress of Parents and Teachers. 
All these see in the amendment a means to 
save children from exploitation in mill, 
factory, field, and sweat-shop—for instance, 
children who have trimmed shirts at three 
cents a dozen. 


The amendment is opposed violently by 
others on the ground that it would consti- 
tute an impairment of States’ rights, that it 
would be an invasion of the home, and that 
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Unfinished Business 


—Enright in the New York American 


Congress would assume all the respons 
bilities, if not the functions, of parenthooc 
All children under eighteen, it is held b 
opponents, would become the wards of th 
Federal Government. The amendment, it | 
maintained, has all the dangerous poter 
tialities of the Eighteenth Amendment, suc 
as the army of spies and enforcemer 
agents it created, and the bribery and co 
ruption for which it was held responsibl 
In short, Congress could keep daughte 
from the kitchen-sink and son from th 
wood-pile. Children required to was 
dishes and bring in chips could “peach 
against their parents and be acclaimed h 
the Federal Government for the unnaturé 
act, as were Soviet Russian children wh 
reported their parents for withholdin 
some of the grain due the Government. Ik 
deed, it is said that the amendment orig 
nated in Moscow, tho what Moscow’s ii 
terest in it is has not been explaine 
Actually, the amendment was drafted h 
a group of American lawyers, including tk 
late Thomas J. Walsh, then Democrat 
Senator from Montana, and George Wha 
ton Pepper, Republican Senator from Pen: 
sylvania. It was introduced in the Senat 
by Samuel M. Shortridge, Republican, « 
California, and in the House by Israel \ 
Foster, Republican, of Ohio. | 


Amendment’s Foes | 


Notwithstanding, it has been urged th 
if the amendment became a law, childr 
would “face the imminent threat of beir 
legislated into idleness and bondage,” a 
that “without the permission of Congres 
boys could not engage in building me 
air-planes, shoveling snow, taking ¢ 
ashes, milking the cows,” and that “i 
Government would have power to say 
parents what labor their boys and girls « 
to eighteen could or could 
perform.” i 

Among those opposed 
ratification of the amendme 
are the National Committee 
the Protection of Child, Fami. 
School, and Church, organiz 
after an appeal by Dr. Nicho 
Murray Butler, President | 
Columbia University; so 
Catholic leaders and publi¢ 
tions, tho not the Catho| 
Church as a whole, and a gro 
of citizens known as the N. 
York Committee Opposed 
Ratification, which incluc 
such men as Elihu Root. cha 
man; Doctor Butler, Willi 
D. Guthrie, and Alfred 
Smith. Said Doctor Butler, 
his opening blast, this amet 
ment “would bring no less th 
40 per cent. of all our tol 

(Continued on page 24) | 
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400 Divorce Cases Dropped 


Meoeratists may take comfort from the fact 
that there are fewer divorces than there 
might be. Judge Harrington of the Cook 
County (Illinois) Circuit Court has been 
going over a six years’ accumulation of 
}divorce cases on call in his court. He has 
found 400 cases in which the plaintiff 
failed to prosecute his or her suit, and esti- 
mates that there still are 200 more. 


As rapidly as the legal technicalities can 
be complied with these cases are being dis- 
imissed. 


Judge Harrington assumed that many of 
ithe defaulting cases were brought under 
jtemporary impulse, and that calm reflection 
has convinced the disputants that there was 
yenough love left for a new start. 


Accusations that husbands were cruel, 
idrunk, improvident, or faithless, have been 
dropped, and charges of irresponsibility, 
firascibility, or infidelity brought against 
jwives have been forgotten. 

Every domestic court-reporter has seen 
wives and husbands come in ready to fight, 
jand, after a disarming word from the judge, 


'go0 out together, arm in arm. 


Aid for German Refugees 


(Cristian help for German refugees, 
whether they be Jews or Christians, has 
‘been organized in the American Christian 
(Committee. The committee, announced its 
chairman, Dr. S. Parkes Cadman, was 
sestablished at the instance of James G. 


if 


uJewish Appeal is now engaged. 


' “We want to bring to Christian people 
isverywhere,” wrote Doctor Cadman to Felix 
. Warburg, National Chairman of the 
United Jewish Appeal, “a sense of their 
obligation and opportunity to assume their 
Boroper share of responsibility for meeting 
the appalling need of these victims of politi- 
j2al policies, whether Christians or Jews.” 


{ 

1 
| 
NN 
| 
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‘\ Propose War Check-Up 


e Blue Mountain Conference of the 
{Episcopal Church, which met in Chambers- 
#burg, Pennsylvania, has proposed that if 
war threatens, “somebody in a position to 
obtain more accurate information and com- 
etent to weigh it be made responsible for 
informing the church concerning the issues 
dat stake and whether the Government had 
aken all possible steps to avert the con- 
flict.” 


New B.Y.P.U. Head 


Martin Tardell of Waterloo, Iowa, has 
| been elected President of the Baptist Young 
)People’s Union of America. Other officers 
jelected were: Vice-presidents, Wilbur 
eat Los Angeles, and Francis Middle- 
|swart, Williamstown, West Virginia; secre- 
a Brunston Motley, Indianapolis; trea- 
jsurer, Lawrence Caswell, Chicago. 
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The Klan Rears Its Head Again 


Imperial Wizard Summons Hooded Paraders to Reassemble “to H elp 
Preserve Constitutional Government in America’ 
\ 


Acme 


Chief officers of the Ku Klux Klan: (left to right) M. O. Dunning, Chief of Staff; 
Hiram W. Evans, Imperial Wizard; and H. C. Spratt, Imperial Kligrapp 


ine Ku Klux Klan is being mobilized 
once more, this time in defense of the Con- 
stitution against Sovietism, Communism, 
Fascism and any other “ism obnoxious to 
the select “‘patrioteers.” 
all-inclusive. The Klan is out to “save” the 
country, going through the same mummery, 
masking itself under gown and hood, and 
burning the symbol of Christianity as an 
evidence of its good faith and high intention. 


Now, it is announced, is the time for all 
good Americans to come to the aid of the 
imperiled Constitution. They may join the 
order if they are eligible and sufficiently 
trusting. Already the word has gone forth 
from “a sacred grove in Georgia,” and con- 
claves, it is reported, are forming in Okla- 
homa and preparing to invade Kansas and 
Texas. If they follow the record, wizards, 
cyclopes, kleagles, dragons, and klansmen 
of the ranks soon will be gathered on the 
green at midnight and sallying forth, under 
cover of darkness, to burn a cross at some 
neighbor’s door in token of their veneration 
of the Constitution. 


Dr. Hiram W. Evans, Imperial Wizard, 
has issued the summons, and appointed his 
chief of staff. The call runs: 


“Public-spirited people, klansmen and 
non-members alike, realize that this nation 
is in great danger. Because of its record of 
heroic achievement, the Klan has been 
called upon by them to mobilize and coor- 
dinate those who are interested in preservy- 
ing the Constitutional Government set up 
by our forefathers. 

“Answering this request for vital service, 
and from among those who beyond question 
have organization ability, character, and 
national reputation for public service, I 
have chosen as the one preeminently capa- 
ble of doing the job, Klansman M. O. Dun- 
ning. I have appointed him chief of staff 
in charge of propagation. The Klan has 
delivered in every crisis since the Civil 
War and can be counted on now. 
competent and 


“Klansmen in action, 


The program is. 


courageous, will lead the American people 
to see that individual liberty and Constitu- 
tional Government shall not perish and that 
this nation be no longer the victim of alien 
propaganda.” 

Mr. Dunning, former Chairman of the 
Fish and Game Commission for Georgia and 
for many years United States Collector of 
Customs at Savannah, has accepted the ap- 
pointment of chief aide to the Imperial 
Wizard. Not long ago Mr. Dunning was 
presented with the Arthur Lucas Trophy, 
given annually for the most meritorious 
public service performed by a citizen of 
Savannah. 


Press Comment 


The Memphis Commercial Appeal, how- 
ever, is doubtful of the new honor conferred 
on Mr. Dunning. “There is,” it says, “noth- 
ing meritorious in the type of service 
rendered by the Klan, past, present or 
future.” The Memphis paper doubts, too, 
that the Klan will meet with much success 
in reorganizing. “Not many persons have 
$10 to throw away on an oversized night- 
shirt,” it said. “The Klan prospered during 
the post-war days of reckless economic 
abandon. Values and foibles have changed 
since then. Even fraternities of ancient 
establishment have found it difficult to sur- 
vive. ‘Jiners’ have been conspicuous by 
their absence since 1929. They'll still be 
absent when the hooded Atlantans try to 
meet again in the groves.” 


Calling the Klan an “unsavory organ- 


ization,” the Cincinnati Enquirer said: 


“The plain truth is that the Ku Klux 
Klan is one of the most conspicuous enemies 


of Constitutional Government. It seems 
reasonable to believe that the Klan has 
long since passed its heyday. It is thor- 
oughly discredited among all sensible 


people. Nevertheless, it is well for us to 
be on our guard, so that we may avoid the 
revival of an organization which promises 
nothing but social strife.” 


AGAIN STUDEBAKER RE-MOLDS THL 


ya\iisen ahead in every way, these brilliant new Studel 


have become overnight the talk of America. Ai 
wonder! 


They’re the first cars in the world selling under $10€ 


provide the super-safety and toe-tip action of Power Br: 
the feature of all the costliest cars. 


AT THE FACTORY 


And these marvelous new Bendix vacuum controlled | 
Brakes, which automatically eliminate most of the pl 
effort of driving, are only one of many impressive “year- 


advaricements that Studebaker offers you in these supe 
FROM THE SKYWAY cars now. 


COMES THEIR STYLE 


Ce 


FROM THE SPEEDWAY 
COMES THEIR STAMINA 


Studebaker’s appealing skyway style has been given 
and more vigorous interpretation throughout this entit 


See the giant Studebaker 


EW POWER BBAKE SAFETY! IMPROVED PERFOR 


ITH BENDIX POWER BRAKES 
ON ALL MODELS 


a speedway stamina Ree 


} 

lzad” line. And the beautifully streamlined bodies are 
jzly steel but steel reinforced by steel—the battleship 
onstruction that practically all cars will be offering a 
)o now. 

iteriors have “‘year-ahead” roominess and “year-ahead”’ 
»holstery with fittings that even cars costing thousands 
ixcel. The seats are literal lounges—and so wide that 
i-size passengers can ride up in front in uncrowded 


sw “year-ahead” Dictator easily delivers 18 to 22 miles 
on of gasoline while equally notable economies of 
are attained by the new “‘year-ahead’”” Commander 
vident. 


|Pair—a huge movie theatre replica of a new “year-ahead”’ Studebaker—Travel and Transport Building 


Ride in the rear seat and marvel at the way Studebaker’s 
Quadripoise Suspension works—cradling the action of all four 
wheels so scientifically that forward pitch, jouncing and side- 
sway are almost totally eliminated. 


And remember, these new “year-ahead” Studebakers are 
priced $145 to $620 lower than a year ago, although most 
other cars are now substantially higher in price than last year. 


DICTATOR, $695 * COMMANDER, $890 «© PRESIDENT, $1170 


Base prices at the factory. Bumpers, s»ecial equipment extra 


LISTEN TO RICHARD HIMBER AND HIS STUDEBAKER CHAMPIONS 


Every Monday NBC Red Chain Every Tuesday Columbia Chain 


Letters and Art 


Simon Legree Gets a Bronx Cheer 


Portable Theaters, Traveling the Five Boroughs of New York City, Bring Drama to the Poor, 
Livelihood to the Actors, and Gaiety to a Summer-Bound Metropolis 


T was a hot night on 
| Manhattan’s swarming 
East Side. Outside, in 
the baking streets, small 
children capered in the del- 
uge from illegally opened 
fire-hydrants. Upstairs, in 
the oven-like tenements, 
their elders sat around in 
as few clothes as possible. 
Their elders would have 
sat around drinking beer 
from family pitchers if 
there had been any money, 
but there wasn’t. 
So they just sat, and the 


humidity pressed down 
around them, and left them 


gasping. 
About 8 o'clock, nearly 
5,000 of these heat-bad- 


gered individuals quit their 
tenements and shuffled list- 
lessly over to Thomas Jeffer- 
son Park, at 110th Street 
and First Avenue. It wasn’t any cooler 
there, the humidity still pressed down 
around them and hammered at their reason, 
but trees and grass gave the illusion of 
relief. Tugging children after them, 
bowed down with pillows and chairs, they 
funneled into the park, and stretched out 
on the dark Jawns. Gnats and fireflies, and 
mosquitos, were almost as much a mid- 
summer torment as brick walls and ovenish 
rooms. 


Suddenly, down at the south end of the 
park, a big truck nosed in. A few watchful 
mothers snatched their children from under 
its wheels, a few heat-dazed fathers looked 
up bewilderedly, and wondered what the 
city meant by letting trucks drone through 
the public parks. 


The Play Goes On 


The truck lumbered over and stopped 
near the band-stand. A second later a siren 
_ wailed, and a big limousine drove up. The 
Mayor got out. The Mayor was hot, wilted, 
but game. He smiled all around and many 
mS i the packed 5,000 cried out a neighborly 
~ greeting. The Mayor cried back his thanks, 
and waited. 


Meanwhile, men in overalls let down the 
sides of the truck. They connected long, 
black wires to an electric outlet in the 
band-stand. They pressed switches and 
lights began to glow around the sides of a 
curtain. A few private cars drew up and 
men and women got out, scurrying in back 
of the now dismantled truck. Promptly at 
8:30 P.M., the Mayor was introduced to 
the puzzled humanity. Without his vest, 
perspiring liberally, he explained that this 
was the inaugural performance of a series 
of city-wide free stage-shows provided by 
the Works Division. Department of Public 
22 


Terror-stricken Eliza 


the Works 
formance of “Uncle Tom’s Cabin,” by unemployed 


dashes across the ice in 


Welfare. He hoped the people would like 
the show. It was to be “Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin” in twenty-three scenes. He hoped 
that the people would appreciate the fact 
that the inaugural performance was taking 
place in their district, which also was his 
district. There was a spat of applause 
from approximately 1,000, blank looks from 
nearly 4,000. The children went on play- 
ing tag and “I spy” in the shrubbery. 
They'd never heard of “Uncle Tom’s 


Cabin.” 


The curtain went up and the play went 
on. The first unidentified actor spoke. His 
voice roared out over the park in a series 
of grunts, and screams, sounding for all the 
prehistoric world like the wail of a dis- 
gruntled dinosaur caught in an asphalt-pit. 
The actors looked scared. The 5,000 
looked bored. A derisive whistle arose 
from that ocean of sweltering humanity. 
Some scapegrace youth in the crowd loosed 
an impolite cry. Backstage, desperate elec- 
tricians worked frantically to get the loud- 
speaker system working properly. They 
were not successful until late in the play 
when the slave-market scene took place. 


Then, by some chance, the great horns ° 


began to do their task without a flaw. The 
maddening, infuriating lines which Simon 
Legree has in this scene shot out over the 
crowd. Legree’s torturing cruelty was fol- 
lowed by the humble, piteous words of 
Uncle Tom. The crowd got the idea right 
away. They hissed Legree the next time 
he spoke, they wept quietly for Uncle Tom. 
Legree reached the height of his bestial 
attitude. This time no hissing came, but 
instead, an overwhelming torrent of un- 
pleasant sounds known as Bronx cheers. 
Modern 1934 New Yorkers were giving 
an eighty and more years’ old symbol 


of cruelty and meannes: 
their humiliating salute 
The scene ended with Le 
gree skulking off to deafen 
ing jeers. 

The actors were unpro 
grammed. Professional: 
come upon hard times, they 
had asked the Works Divi 
sion not to publicize them by 
name. The truck was the 
first of five designed by 
Cleon Throckmorton for the 
work of bringing drama te 
the people. The sides fold 
down and make a stage 
thirty feet wide, thirteen 
feet high, twenty feet deep. 
Power for lights and sound 
effects comes from city- 
owned electric outlets in the 
parks. 

The settings used for the 
“Tom” show are the set- 
tings which The Players 


Division per- 
actors 


used last year when they made their notable 
revival of the slavery play. Throckmorton 
expertly cut them down to fit the travelin 

theaters. The same adaptation used by The 
Player’s cast, incidentally, is the play-script 
used by the Works Division. | 


| 


Eliza Crosses Ice 

High points in the inaugural performan 
came when Fizzu, dashing panic-stricke 
across the muslin ice, was pursued by tw 
indolent beagles, hired for the occasion 
and an eager collie, a neighborhood p 
which jumped on the stage to see what al! 
the exc.tement was about. 


The trucks, complete, cost the city ap 
proximately $4,500 each. They are so ex 
pertly devised that such elaborate produc! 
tions as “Little Women,” “The Taming e 
the Shrew,” “Seven Keys to Baldpate.” 
and “The Late Christopher Bean” can and 
will be presented. 


When the inaugural performance wa} 
over, when the lights dimmed down, th 
actors took their bows, the sides went u 
and the truck scuttled away into the nigh 
more than half of the 5,000 wondered whe 
park employees would come around an¢ 
take up a collection. None did. 


It was estimated that 2,000 of the 5,00 
never had seen a play performed in thei 
lives. The result at Thomas Jefferson Par 
was that every Thursday night will find th 
5,000 back again. <A schedule of pe 
formances has been arranged for ever 
night in the week except Sunday. 


Meanwhile, ambitious young Broadwa 
players are waiting for the end of the city 
experiment with drama, hoping to buy u 
cheaply the portable theater-trucks, sto 
them through the winter, and themselve 
take them out on the road next spling. 
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Sentimental Plays Returning 


Aittho it is too early to try and trace the 
} exact cause for it, enough of the new plays 
(for the next season in the New York 
j theater have been written to show that 
i for the first time in eight years sentiment 
{ will be an important factor in the mood of 
| the new productions which will be offered 
}in the 1934-1935 season. 

Plays now being written and already pur- 
4 chased for early production are composed 
jof treacle and tears, as opposed to the 
4} pig-iron which has been the main content 
tof popular New York plays for several 
$ years. 


The abrupt change may or may not be 
ithe result of the decency drive against 
), motion-pictures. 

) Beginning with “Broadway” and “What 
7 Price Glory?” and moving up through 
1°The Front Page” and similar blunt 


{in which the virility of the heroes was 
} proved with profanity and the nobility of 
‘the heroine with her sand-paper attitude 
(toward life. | 

For at least two seasons, up to last 
year, the most popular heroes were those 
with the most distressing manners and the 
‘ beloved heroines were those with the most 
} lamentable morals. 
) Taking their cue from the excessive 
) popularity of the film, “Little Women,” 
1) New York’s playwrights are now construct- 
4) ing their plays out of lace, crinoline, broken 
+ hearts and noble deeds. 
Sentimental plays, with perhaps half a 
/ dozen psychological works, appear in ad- 
ivance to be the promise for the new 
theatrical season. 


Summer Theater Hits Slump 


Piarly in June, sixty-three summeé,theaters 
1 were announced for the countryside and 
| seaboard of the North Atlantic States. 
) Scarcely a month later, in the first week of 
" July, these had dwindled to thirty-one 
i theaters. 

Ten didn’t open at all, twelve lasted only 
| through one week, the other ten wilted 
_after the second week. 

| It is estimated, by persons who make 
/ tours of the summer theaters, that by 
| August 1 the list will have been cut down 
to twenty or less. 

Mismanagement, ill-chosen plays, and 
‘lack of audience-interest were assigned as 
| the principal causes of the swift mortality 
among the rural playhouses. 
| In five instances the operators of the 
| theaters had great difficulty in persuading 
townspeople to permit the theaters to open. 
Previous experiences with summer theater 
groups had soured the local dwellers to 
4hat point where they could not abide the 
thought of another invasion by the hot- 
' weather Thespians. 

The Westport Country Playhouse con- 
tinues to be the sturdiest of the groups, with 
professional management and _ skilled 
choice of play material contributing to its 
success. 
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Drabness Chased Off School Building’s Walls 


New Orleans Gives Its Young Painters an Opportunity to Turn Public 
School’s Corridors Into Halls of Beauty 


I. is an ancient admission among painters 
that a prison, a dairy, and the halls of a 
public school are the three drabbest scenes 
in the picture of America. Schools, 
particularly, have been built from coast 
to coast with hallways consisting of 
nothing more relieving to the 
eye than lengths of flat plaster 
over which two coats of buff 
paint have been spread. 


Until recently, suggestions 
that these great acreages of 
plaster would be ideal for mu- 
rals have met with rebuffs on 
the part of educators, half of 
whom thought that pictures 
would distract the pupils and - 
the other half who thought that 
Spartan simplicity was essen- 
tial to discipline. 


In New Orleans this has 
been changed. The city school 
board, working in cooperation 
with the Arts and Crafts Club, 
gave over one long hall in John 
McDonough Public School No. 
15 to a class of advanced art 
students in the New Orleans 
Art School, which is conducted 
by the club. A patron of the 
arts donated the materials and 
the project was put on a com- 
petitive basis, arousing the stu- 
dents to great interest. 


After the faculty of the art 
school had selected those stu- 
dents sufficiently advanced to 
accomplish the work creditably, each was 
required to submit an idea in sketch form. 
After all the sketches were in, the faculty 
sat in judgment and chose that which 
seemed best. Then the other students helped 
in bringing the chosen sketches to perfec- 
tion. It was decided that nine panels, with 
predominating tones of silver green, gray 
lavender, earth, and fading twilight yellow, 
would be painted. 

The panels were painted in water-color 
on paper. which then was hung flat on the 
plaster and fixed with gelatin and shellac. 
A narrow border was put around each 
panel, with a small plate at the bottom 
describing the scene. 


All of the panels are pastoral, with the 
exception of one which shows the indus- 
trial life of the State. The wild life, flora, 
fish, fruit, and human units used contribute 
to the color and spirit of the murals. 


Three Panels Noticed 


Three panels have received unusual at- 
tention. One shows two Negroes, one 
carrying a large stalk of bananas, the other 
trundling a hand-truck with sacks. In the 
background there is a Mississippi River 
steamboat, seen between two trees, and, in 
the lower right-hand corner, a pelican 
watches the Negroes. Another, also framed 
between two trees, shows a Negro woman 
carrying a large tray of vegetables on her 


head, while a small boy walks ahead of her 
with a string of fish and a small girl follows 
with a tray of fruit. The third panel is that 
of a Negro picking cotton. A fourth also 
has been highly complimented by critics. 
In it a Negro is cutting sugar-cane. 


One of the nine mural panels painted by students in a 
New Orleans art school for the hall of a public school 


The entrance hall of the school is Colo- 
nial in character. This was taken into con- 
sideration by the students when they 
planned the project. The frames around 
the panels key right in with the architec- 
ture of the hall. 

It is the first time that anything of such 
scope has been attempted in schools, with 
students themselves doing the work. 


A Remarkable Tapestry 


Ii isn’t often that a museum finds itself 
so cramped for space that it must dispose 
of valued objects, but that is what faces 
the Field Museum of Natural History in 
Chicago. Expansion of its collections have 
made it necessary to offer for exchange or 
cash either to another museum or a private 
collector an enormous Japanese silk tapes- 
try measuring twenty-two by thirteen feet. 


The tapestry was made in Kyoto for the 
Columbian Exposition in 1893, more than 
200 men having worked four years in its 
production. 


One gage of the amount of work involved 
is the fact that for the weaving of a single 
face in the tapestry one man often worked 
The tapestry has 
more than 700 colors in it and days were 
passed in color experiments before the 
proper tones for the large portal and tree 
were achieved. 


three or more days. 
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How Talking-Pictures Help Edueation 


Schools Invoke Science’s Aid to Explain Things in This Age Which 
Science Has Done Much to Make Complex 


By Henry Scumoipt, Jr. 


Courtesy of Erpi Picture Consu.tanis 


Western Electric 16 millimeter sound system in use in an elementary-school] classroom 


‘Tig educational talking-picture brings 
all the world into the classroom. Mechan- 
ical progress has provided the school with 
a powerful new instrument for overcoming 
the obstacles of time and space. The 
modern student ean explore the seas, skies, 
and earth; penetrate ocean depths, or 
forests and jungles; visit far-off lands to 
become acquainted with other customs; 
scrutinize the animal and plant kingdoms, 
the inner-workings of the human mech- 
anism, or observe the world’s social and 
economic progress. 

With this instrument education becomes 
a vital pursuit, full of enriching experi- 
ences. The teacher becomes a guide to 
the student whose mind and spirit have 
been stimulated, and whose latent curiosity 
has been aroused. 

Numerous tests and surveys of the effect 
on students have been made. One of the 
first of these took place in England, in 
1930, and discovered that the motion- 
picture aided perceptibly. A more recent 
one, conducted by Harvard, showed that 
the student learned an average of 20 per 
cent. more on general subjects and an aver- 
age of 35 per cent. more on a smaller field 
of fact-relationships specifically dealt 
with in the film. This substantiates several 
other extensive surveys made. 

Much progress has been made in pro- 
duction techniques. As Frederick  L. 
Devereux put it in “The Educational Talk- 
ing-Picture”: 

“No longer does a director take a sce- 
nario script and interpret it as his own 
capabilities may 
talking- 
picture grows, from start to finish, as a 


peculiar experience or 
dictate. The new educational 
result of research and conference; group 
judgment based upon objective considera- 
tions and approved standards shaped its 
development. The building of the new edu- 
cational picture is marked by a close in- 
tegration of the work of research and pro- 
duction specialists, an integration which 
insures the maximum contribution of each 
in attaining the educational objectives of 
the picture,” 


For what subjects is the sound-film use- 
ful? It seems to be adaptable to an in- 
finite variety of topics. It is invaluable 
in sociology, the study of which demands 
wide and varied contacts with life. For 
psychology, the special behaviors of a vast 
array of types can be presented for close 
study. In learning languages, the use of 
slow-motion and the close-up bring a true- 
life reproduction of the voice of the native 
speaker, a valuable means of learning a 
foreign tongue. 


In science, it provides a demonstration 
which every student can see at the same 
time. For law classes it can portray the 
court-room scenes and cases involving com- 
plex human relations. In medicine, it can 
demonstrate the surgical methods of spe- 
cialists from all parts of the globe. For 
business courses it can show all types of 
business practises. 


In the fine arts, rich stage and musical 
material can be shown by the most talented 
interpreters. In the field of current affairs, 
it can reproduce reality, clarify such diffi- 
cult problems as the tariff issue, or the 
agricultural problem. 


Facts Coordinated 


Visual education is not new. The class- 
room has long employed still pictures, 
graphs, maps, and the projection of this 
material by means of the glass or film slide, 
and the opaque projector. But the intro- 
duction of sound and motion to pictures 
has brought teachers two steps nearer to 
a reproduction of reality, making this a 
vitally interesting medium for instruction. 
The former United States Commissioner of 
Education, George F. Zook, wrote: 


“Our rapidly changing social order has 
greatly complicated the educational process. 
The learner must coordinate a bewildering 
number of facts, explore almost unbounded 
realms. The teacher needs the aid of 
science in this age which science has done 
so much to make complex. Potentially, 
the motion-picture is one of the chief con- 
tributions of science to education.” 
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Child Labor Amendment 


Stirs National Controversy 


(Continued from page 18) 
population, or 45,000,000 human beings in 
all—all these under eighteen years of age 
—under the direct control of the Congress 
of the United States. The Congress might 
then send Federal agents and inspectors 
into every home, every family, every school 
and every church in the land to see what 
anyone under eighteen years of age was 
doing, and whether he was doing anything 
which the Congress, under authority of the 
amendment, had either limited, regulated 
or prohibited.” 

All of which sounds very “silly” to the 
supporters. Mer. John A. Ryan, widely- 
known sociologist, and Director of the De- 
partment of Social Action, National Catho- 
lic Welfare Conference, said. “the fears of 
those who assumed that, if Congress is 
granted the power expressed in this amend-~ 
ment, it will prohibit every kind of child 
labor up to eighteen years of age, are, in 
my opinion, without any substantial basis. 
Nor do I agree with those who fear that 
ratification would lead to incursions by the 
Federal Government into the field of educa- 
tion, or into any other field of child control, 
The amendment gives Congress no such 
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International 


Sponsors of the Child Labor Amend- 
ment: Former Representative Israel M. 


Foster (left) and Former Senator 
Samuel M. Shortridge 
power. And, again, “the language used 


by many of the opponents of the amend- 
ment is scandalous and unjust. It | 
implies that the average member of Con- 
gress is either a fool or a knave, and the 
average administrative official an arrogant 
tyrant... . After all, the Government in | 
Washington is made by the American peo- | 
ple. In wisdom and moderation it com- 
pares favorably with the governments of 
the States.” 


A statement by a prominent group of 
lawyers headed by Charles C. Burlingham 
comes to a similar conclusion. They be- 
lieve that the fear that Congress “would 
regulate the labor of children in the house- 
hold, or on the home farm, or that it would 
prohibit all gainful employment for persons | 
under eighteen years is unfounded.” 

In appealing for ratification, they ask: 


“Are we willing to give Congress the 
power to make permanent the child-labor 
standards now incorporated in the NRA 
codes, or do we wish to permit the States 
to return to child exploitation, and the con- | 
sequent lowering of adult wage-levels when 
the codes expire?” 
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The March of Recovery 


Trade and industry in the Detroit 
area closed the second quarter with- Coo er O] LS 
out any appreciable let-down in the i 
sale of consumer-goods. The June 
total volume was approximately 15 ® 
per cent. ahead of the figures for the > 
corresponding month last year, ac- SCil or @ 
cording to the New York Herald 
Tribune. 


Business, aided by billions from How about it? Try the cigarette that does for 


Federal and State Governments ap- smokes what i i 
See ced tea 
peared to have pulled itself 40 per Peer ias eee od coo kirest 


cent. of the way out of the depression _| linen for clothes ... whose first puff is cool-as- 
which began five years ago this month, | ne, 
Ereorims stomithe: (Feder? Reserve pril, and whose last leaves your mouth clean and 


Board. daisy-fresh, Spud’s a grand Summer smoking-mate! 


A 75 per cent. gain in automobile : 


production in the United States for 
the first half of 1934 as compared 
with the corresponding period of last 
year, was reported by the National 
Automobile Chamber of Commerce, 
which placed the total output for the 
1934 period at 1,802,442 vehicles 
against 1,031,839 a year ago. 


Banks and trust companies, which 
have been the largest class of bor- 
rowers from the RFC, had repaid, up 
to June 30, $1,007,647,802, or 63 per 
cent. of the $1,606,571,866 advanced 
since February, 1932.—The New York 
Times. 


Contributors to This Issue 


Edward Angly contributes “Produtcers 


) Cleansing Films, but Will Reform Last?”, 
) the final article of a series. 


| ’ Francis R. Eldridge, author of “The Eco- 
{ nomics Back of Sea Power,” is a Professor 
of Foreign Trade at New York University. 
) He has had wide diplomatic and business 


| experience in the Orient and is the author 
| of several books on foreign trade. He was 


Harry Lee Franklin, author of “Ger- 
# many’s Tobogganing Trade Balance,” was, 
from 1926-32, with the exception of one 
year, an American Consul at Berlin. He 
i was born at Lexington, Kentucky, in 1895. 


Delwyn Hyatt, who contributes “Poker 
4 Permutations and Combinations,” is a Lieu- 
/ tenant on the U.S. S. Mississippi. He was 
{ born in New York City in 1898, and taught 
| mathematics for two years at Annapolis. 


What's the secret of Spud’s coolness? 


' Talking-Pictures Help Education,” isin the | A tiny bit of menthol. But not in the smoke. The 
| scenario department of the Visomatic Sys- 
tems in New York. He is twenty-three years wee 
| old, was born in Glen Ridge, New Jersey, cooling the smoke. So what Spud gives you is just 
| attended Amherst and Columbia, and has pure tobacco goodness . . . with the heat taken out. 


| Henry Schmidt, Jr., author of “How 


menthol does its work in the cigarette... by simply 


| done newspaper and other editorial work. 
Grenville Vernon, who contributes “The 
) Importance of “The Road,’ ” has been, since 
11927, editor of the Dial Press. He was | 
graduated from Harvard in 1905, was music CORK TIP or PLAIN 
editor of the New York Tribune for twelve 
| years, and is the author of several books. 
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(25¢ IN CANADA) 


Sidney Williams, author of “The Tennis 
| Lords of Yesterday,” has been literary editor 
of the Philadelphia /nquirer since 1925. He | 
' was born at Wells, Maine, is fifty-six years 
| old, and has written several novels. THE AXTON-FISHER TOBACCO COMPANY, INCORPORATED, LOUISVILLE, KENTUCKY 
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The Importance of “The Road” 


With the Number of Legitimate Theaters in Cities Outside New York Ridiculously Small, 
Broadway Is Beginning to Realize That First-Class Productions Must Be Exported 


OW can the public outside New York 
H be made theater conscious? This 
is no mere academic question, but 

one which producing-managers are coming 
to realize is one to which an answer must 
be found if the spoken drama is not to sink 
to a mere appendage to the 
motion-pictures. In the an- 
swer to that question lies the 
future of the theater, not only 
in the country at large, but in 


New York itself. 


With the exception of a num- 
ber of little-theater organiza- 
tions and a few companies 
headed by stars such as Katha- 
rine Cornell, Walter Hampden, 
and Eva Le Gallienne, per- 
formances of the legitimate 
drama virtually are confined 
to New York, Boston, Philadel- 
phia, and Chicago, while even 
in the last three cities the num- 
ber of theaters open is ridiculously small. 
To take a single week, that, for instance, 
of March 19, Chicago and Philadelphia each 
had only four theaters open, while in Bos- 
ton there was only one. 


Twenty years ago Boston, alone, had at 
least eight first-class theaters open con- 
tinuously, Chicago and Philadelphia were 
equally rich in attractions, while “the road” 
—the cities of half a million people down 
to those of forty or fifty thousand—was 
being visited regularly by traveling com- 
panies with engagements of from a week 
to a single night. During recent years, 
however, the vast majority of American 
cities have had hardly any opportunity of 
seeing plays at all except in motion-picture 
form, with the inevitable result that the 
public outside New York has grown out of 
the habit of thinking of the theater as some- 
thing intimately connected with its life. 


Publicity Is Needed 


Even when plays arrive it takes intense 
effort to make the people realize that they 
are in town. To quote the words of Warren 
Munzell, Business Manager of the New 
York Theater Guild: “Without an ad- 
vance subscription it is almost impossible, 
except in the case of companies headed by 
famous stars, to get audiences of any size 
to the theaters before Wednesday night. 
It takes the first two days to get it into the 
public consciousness that such a thing as a 
real play has really arrived.” 

Plays without a famous star, no matter 
how admirably acted, must make their way, 
and an expensive way it is. 

Therefore, theater-lovers must come to 
New York if they wish to see most of the 
have 


plays they read about, and, as a 
corollary, the number of these theater- 
lovers, since they have no theatrical fare 


at home to feed upon and stimulate their 
interest, tends to decrease. 


By GreNVILLE VERNON 


Now this very condition in turn reacts 
upon the New York theater, for the 
theater in New York always has been 
largely dependent upon visitors to the 
metropolis, visitors who, in the past, 
often came chiefly to attend the theater. 


Underwood 


Keystone 


(Left to right) Eva Le Gallienne, Katharine Cornell, and 
Walter Hampden 


With their interest lessened at home, they 
are less eager to go to the theater even when 
it is there. So the decline in the road 
creates a vicious circle. This is the dark 
side of the picture, a side which, of course, 
the depression has intensified. Fortunately, 
however, a brighter side has recently shown 
itself, and this season in New York at least 
has been richer both in the number of 
plays and in the number of successes. 
What, then, does the optimist see for the 
future? 


While the movies have killed, probably 
for all time, second-rate and third-rate com- 
panies, for people prefer a good film to a 
poor play, a large potential audience of 
theater-lovers undoubtedly exists. This has 
been proved by the success of the tours of 
Miss Cornell, Miss Le Gallienne, Mr. 
Hampden, and the companies of the Thea- 
ter Guild. Despite the heavy cost of trans- 
portation, these tours have been financially 
successful, and they in turn have done 
much to make the New York theater at- 
tractive to visitors who have seen these 
performances in their home cities. 


If the theater is to mean what it should 
to the American people, the number of 
these traveling organizations must be in- 
creased. Brock Pemberton, one of New 
York’s leading producers, is working on a 
plan whereby a group of leading managers 
will agree to send their successors on the 
road with their original casts. For this to 
be successful, the managers must send out 
their most popular productions, not their 
half-successes or failures. 


One of the chief reasons for the decline 
of the road was the fact that outside cities 
too often were regaled with inferior plays 
and casts. Mr. Pemberton hopes to be able 
to impress his fellow-managers with the 
fact that by neglecting to send their plays 
on the road they are progressively diminish- 
ing the size of the public to which they 


must appeal in New York. He points to 
the ability of the Theater Guild to win, by 
road-tours, audiences for metropolitan 
productions. 

Another condition which is most hopeful 
is the new-found willingness for cinema 
houses throughout the country 
to admit plays to their stages. A 
few years ago most legitimate 
attractions were barred from 
many cities because they con- 
tained no regular theaters and 
the cinemas refused point- 
blank to house them. Here, for 
once, overproduction proved a 
blessing, and many film thea- 
ters to-day are only too happy 
to have a play within their 
walls. So the door, at last, is 
open. But not only must 
Broadway managers agree to 
send out their companies, but 
the leading Broadway actors 
and actresses must agree to go. 


The lesser players, whose livelihood is 
exceedingly precarious to-day, are only too 
willing to travel, but it is not always so easy 
to persuade the stars to join. One thing is 
certain—if “the road” is to regain its vital- 
ity, it must be by means of full Broadway 
casts, 


Barnstorming Vanishes 

The day of the barnstorming troupe is 
gone forever, and stock companies, except 
summer ones, have largely disappeared as 
well. If the American theater is to hold its 
own, manager and star must combine to 
accomplish it. If they love their art, 
and do not want to sell themselves com- 
pletely to Hollywood, their own future 
may well be dependent on their willingness 
to make some sacrifice of comfort. Miss 
Cornell, Miss Le Gallienne, and Mr. Hamp- 
den have proved their love for their art, 
and it has won them fortune, as well. It 
is up to their fellow-stars to prove them- 
selves as self-sacrificing—and as sensible. 


New Hunting Stamp 


ib N. Darling, noted cartoonist, better 
known as “Ding,” the new chief of the 
Bureau of Biological Survey of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, is the designer of the 
new $1 Federal hunting stamp. Almost 
twice the size of the regular special delivery 
cover, the new stamp shows two mallards 
in flight. The background is blue. 


The new stamp soon will be issued for 
sale at all post-offices in county seats and 
in all towns with a population of more than 
2,500. Sales will provide funds to help con- 
serve migratory water-fowl by the establish- 
ment of sanctuaries. Everyone more than 
sixteen years old who hunts migratory 
water-fowl is required to possess a Federal 
hunting stamp. 


| 
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(Continued from page 7) 

Yet such virtue doesn’t often reap such a 
reward at the box-office. Paramount 
paraded most of its stars through the inno- 
cent and classic fun of “Alice in Wonder- 
land,” but that film is in the red. It cost 
$370,000 and has recovered less than $150,- 
000. Among the scores of exhibitors spurn- 
jing it, so it is said, was a Y.M.C.A. in the 
)Atlanta district. In that region not a 
theater manager turned thumbs down on 
jMae West, or rejected “Little Cesar,” but 
sixty-three of them would have nothing to 
tdo with George Arliss as “Voltaire,” and 
forty-three shunned him as “Alexander 
fHamilton.” 


Now the primmest bluestocking will 
jagree that Mr. Arliss is a wholesome actor. 
is vehicles are kept as clean as was Queen 
iVictoria’s coach. Even in the playland 
fof the screen, Mr. Arliss adamantly abstains 
(from embracing any woman save her who 
fin real life is his lawfully wedded wife. 
#Yet the Boston district, home of the Watch 
jand Ward Society, has seen many of his 
pictures canceled while the populace 
jturned out eagerly to eye Mae West. In 
jand near Boston, the abode of the Abolition- 
sists, Walter Huston in “Abraham Lincoln” 
was turned down by forty theater managers, 
‘Republicans as well as Democrats. 


angster Films 


Throughout New England, as elsewhere, 
‘Scarface,’ the Capone saga; “Little 
Cesar,” “Public Enemy,” and_ other 
jgangster films have been lapped up avidly. 
‘In Cleveland even the schools and other 
jnon-theatrical institutions equipped with 
‘projection machines as well as _ history 
{teachers wouldn’t ac- 
jcept “Abraham Lin- 
Jcoln,” or “Evange- 
The country 
Sover, deaf ears were 
at urned to “Cradle 
‘Song,” tho the critics 
jappraised it as vastly 
Jentertaining- as well 
jas undefiled. 

“So This Is Africa,” 
‘a hot film about a hot 
/ place, took in the 
“money everywhere, 

|but “Igloo,” a cool treatment of cool cus- 
ftoms, got the cold shoulder from numerous 
theater managers. And they are men who 
either gage the tastes of their neighbors 
or go broke. 


Not even the bait of daubing a clean 
}eelluloid with a title provocative of two in- 
terpretations has always succeeded in at- 
/tracting profitable custom to pictures 
Jesteemed by their makers as morally stain- 
‘less. In the Chicago area “Be Mine To- 
mnight” had 195 cancelations, and “Silver 
Cord” was generally snubbed. “Cavalcade” 
apres in Omaha, yet at the very time when 
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J. J. McCarthy 


if 


| 


‘the price of corn wasn’t worth the shucking, 
“Nebraskans and Iowans and Missourians 
‘shelled out half-dollars by the tens of thou- 
‘sands to get an eyeful of Clara Bow in 
'“Hoop-la.” 


In Salt Lake City Paramount’s district 
manager had to blackjack exhibitors into 
spreading sweetness and light. He told 
them if they didn’t accept “Alice in Won- 
derland,” they couldn’t have Mae West. 
The same week that “Abraham Lincoln” 
lost money for one Salt Lake City theater, 
“The Devil to Pay” produced plump profits 
a few strides down the street. Norma 
Shearer in “Riptide,” one of the films that 
aroused the harshest complaints from 
Church organizations, was a big money- 
maker almost everywhere. But “The Power 
and the Glory,” publicly praised by many a 
clergyman, was no great success. 


Block-Booking Defended 


In defending the block-booking system, 
upon which any exhibitor may quickly pin 
the blame if the neighbors accuse him of 
displaying dirty drama, the industry in- 
sists that the pictures most canceled are not 
those at which wide-spread criticism has 
been aimed. 


No, the ones most frequently spurned 
are “pictures which public groups have 
indorsed for their fine dramatic or educa- 
tional values.” Morally flawless films 
indorsed by what Mr. Hays calls “social- 
minded” organizations rarely have tre- 
mendous box-office value. 


Under block-booking contracts, the ex- 
hibitor has the “privilege” of canceling 10 
per cent. of the number of films he has 
booked. It isn’t Mae West that he cancels, 
not ever. The block-booking system has 
been under fire frequently. A bill to pro- 
hibit it was introduced in the last Congress. 
Economically the system is a smart thing 
for the producer, because the exhibitor 
obligates his theater to take so many films 
in a certain time, good, bad, or indifferent. 
He may pick and choose only to the extent 
of turning down one-tenth of the films for 
which he contracts. If the bulk assays at 
more than 10 per cent. dirt, he is bound to 
throw dirt onto his screen, however pro- 
phylactic may be his intentions. 


The system is a form of insurance to the 
producer who is investing millions in 
products made for a public whose tastes 
he seldom can count on sensing in advance. 
But when the Hays organization sets out 
to justify the practise on higher than 
business grounds, it falls into a flimsy 
doctrine. 


“Tt is undoubtedly true,” the Hays argu- 
ment begins, “that not all of the pictures 
made by each of the companies are good 
pictures. . . . On the other hand, no ex- 
hibitor ought fairly to be put into a posi- 
tion where he can purchase all the cream 
or best pictures of each distributer and 
leave for the exhibitor’s competitor only 
the skimmed milk.” That is as tho one 
told a housewife she shouldn’t pick out the 
best-looking vegetables she sees at the gro- 
cers, but should accept what is handed to 
her for her money. 

Block-booking has been denounced by 
the Church crusaders, but they are not 
wasting much fire on such flank attacks. 
They are concentrating on the main idea 
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Producers Cleansing Films, But Will Reform Last? 


of frightening Hollywood with the threat of 
a boycott into doing its own moral house- 
cleaning. 


Meanwhile, the Independent Theater 
Owners’ Association, catching the big 
producers and distributers in a retreat 
before the Church Militant, are launching a 
flank attack. They are eager to drive block- 
booking into the courts and demolish it. 


All in all, these are rather uncomfortable 
days for the movie-men who want to be 
“sophisticated” and also master their own 
destinies. Their pres- 
ent disposition to 
purify their products 
was preceded more 
than a full half-year 
by their yielding to 
reformers who felt 
that they had gone too 
far toward the filthy 
in their  advertise- 
ments. 

Last autumn this 
reached the point 
where, as a common 
expression had it, no picture possibly could 
be as sexually spicy as its advertisements 
hinted. Nor were the scenes ever so sul- 
phuric or the actors so stripped in the reels 
as in the “still” pictures dished out by way 
of ballyhoo to the fan magazines, some of 
which center their appeal upon the prurient. 


Motion Picture Herald 


Joseph I. Breen 


Advertising Improves 

Last November—about the time that the 
Catholic Bishops’ Committee began plan- 
ning the current crusade—the Hays organi- 
zation established an Advertising Advisory 
Council, which has since sat in judgment on 
all advertisements, publicity hand-outs and 
“stills” prepared for distribution by the 
eight big production companies paying 
Mr. Hays his $150,000 a year. 

Since then, it is generally admitted, there 
has been a distinct improvement in the tone 
of motion-picture advertising. The Adver- 
tising Advisory Council at the Hays head- 
quarters is in charge of J. J. McCarthy, who 
is a Catholic, as is also the new morals- 
dictator in Hollywood, Joseph I. Breen. 


The producers succeeded in cleaning up 
their advertising without going broke, or 
driving the public away from the films. 
Perhaps they can do the same with the 
screen itself. Certainly they have been ter- 
rified into trying—and, for once, with sin- 
cerity. 

But if, once the risqué is routed, the 
books begin to show splurges of red, and 
should the public evidence a nostalgia for 
the naughty, in the long run films are likely 


to backslide. 


For the motion-picture business is a two- 
billion-dollar set-up, and money doesn’t 
grow on trees—not even on those which pro- 
duce fig leaves. For a while it is going to 
be a well-behaved industry, because its man- 
agement is too frightened to be otherwise, 
but eventually films are unlikely to be much 
better morally than the general run of those 
who pay to be entertained by the motion- 
picture. 
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Piles 


DR. RAMOND, 


physician to the late 
President Doumer 
of France, says: 


‘An amazing 
improvement 
0 3d weeks” 


7 R. Z——,” Dr. Félix Ramond re- 

ports, ““had been overworking.” He 
had dull eyes, a tired body, swollen stom- 
ach, headaches, couldn’t sleep... 


“My advice—yeast—proved just the 
treatment he needed. As his digestion 
and elimination improved, his headaches 
stopped, he slept well—regained his former 
energy.” 

Perhaps your eyes are dull and bleary, 
too. Perhaps you lack “pep,” have a big 
stomach . . . are constipated! 


Note what Dr. Ramond says: —“Poisons 
that form when intestines function poorly 
affect health in many ways ...To coun- 
teract this condition, I recommend fresh 
yeast as the best corrective.” 


Won’t you try Fleischmann’s Yeast — 
for 30 days, at least? You can get it at 
grocers, restaurants and soda fountains. 

Each cake is very rich in vitamins B 
D and G. Start to eat 
Fleischmann’s Yeast 

. right now! 
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‘Eltnee Over Europe. By Ernst Henri. 
New York: Simon and Schuster; $1.90. 


Not Hitler, but Fritz Thyssen, the Ruhr 
steel magnate, rules Germany to-day, a 
pseudonymous German charges in this sen- 
sational book; and Thyssen is planning 
through Hitler to win 
a domination over Eu- 
rope which will make 
the old dreams of 
Pan-Germanism seem 
mild. So much of this 
materialistic interpre- 


ice Walsh. 


mance 
murder, an 


Among the Outstanding Books of the Week 


Hot-Weather Reading 


The Road to Nowhere. 
(New York: Frederick 
A. Stokes Company ; ; 
in Ireland—a poaching, a 
epic fight, 
among the tinkers. 
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“Henri” believes the war on the home- 
front largely won. A million German 
workers, he says, are already serfs, in 
“labor camps”; three million have dropped 
out of the official figures of either employed 
or unemployed—ex-Socialists and ex-Com- 
munists, who are be- 
ing slowly starved; 
the rest of the work- 
ing class, by increased 
taxes, lowered wages, 
lengthened hours, and 
increased prices, has 


By Maur- 
$2.50). Ro- 


and love 


tation of Nazi history 
has been confirmed 
by events that the rest 
must receive serious 
attention. 

The Briining- 
Schleicher-Hitler con- 
flicts which preceded 
the advent of the Nazi 
Government were, ac- 
cording to this author, 
a mask for a titanic 


Code of the West. By Zane Grey. 
(New York: Harper and Brothers ; 
$2). Strong men of the West, and 
a wisp of a girl from the Hast. 


Friends and Romans. By _ Vir- 


ginia Faulkner, (New York: Simon 


$2). 


a witty, 


Love, music. 


and Schuster ; 1S1¢ 
sophisti- 


and Fascism ; 
cated novel. 
Rivers Glide On. By A. Hamil- 
ton Gibbs. (Boston: Little, Brown 
and Company; $2.50). <A reliable 
father-and-daughter novel. 


Magpie. The Autobiography of 
Lois Vidal. (Boston: Little, Brown 
and Company; $3). In which a 
harum-scarum (and pretty) English 
girl tells how she made her way 


been reduced to near- 
serfdom. 


The international 
program of National 
Socialism is carried 
out by the Office for 
Foreign Affairs of the 
Nazi Party, led by an 
ex-Russian named 
Alfred Rosenberg 
(not a Jew), and its 
policy is, as “Henri” 


conflict of two indus- AD OME Oates 


trial groups: one led 
by Otto Wolff and the 
Deutsche Bank group, including liberal 
Jews and Catholics; the other by Thyssen, 
Flick, and Végler, Ruhr ironmasters with 
more aggressive policies, both domestic 
and international. The first objective was 
control of the Steel Trust, which the State 
then largely controlled by its subsidies; the 
second, control of coal; third, to eliminate 
the Catholic and Jewish rivals; fourth, to 
crush the labor movement; fifth, to promote 
inflation, so liberating industry from its 
debt to the banks; finally, to control half 
of Europe, as a market for Ruhr products. 


Back in 1927, Thyssen and Vogler visited 
Mussolini; that year they joined Hitler’s 
party; since then, “Henri” charges, they 
have financed and astutely controlled it. 


Talk of Hitler’s movement as a middle- 
class movement has been, this author says, 
merely a blind. It had a middle-class 
army—the brown-clad Storm Troopers— 
paid, through Hitler, with Thyssen’s money ; 
but it never let it control Germany. 


Roehm and Heines, murdered on July 1, 
according to “Henri” were the authentic 
leaders of the brown-clad army of the 
middle class. “Henri” foresaw that they 
would have to be liquidated. Behind the 
scenes stand Thyssen and his associates; 
at the front of the stage stand the famous 
trio, Hitler, Goering, and Goebbels; most 
significant of all, in “Henri’s” eyes, are the 
black-clad Schutz Staffel, tools of the Thys- 
group, and their real leaders are 
Himmler and Hess. 


sen 


Hitler, in this book, appears as a slack- 
wire artist, a man with a genius for dis- 
covering what position represents a math- 
ematical balance of all the forces within the 
party. Goebbels is the brainiest and longest- 
visioned, Goering a would-be Bonaparte, 
and, so far as personal power goes, the only 
real rival to Hitler, 


interprets it, a cate- 
gorical imperative im- 
posed by the inner 
logic of the Ruhr industrial group. 


The Nazis know well enough that they 
would have no hope of victory in a Eu- 
ropean war to-day. They are sincere when 
they say they want peace—now. They 
know that they can not win by war the ter- 
ritories they want. So they have taken a 
leaf from the Communists: they have or- 
ganized a “Brown International” which 
actively foments revolution from within a 
dozen neighboring countries. 


They know, too, that their infantry and 
artillery hardly could hope to cope with 
France. Their reliance is on air and chem- 
istry. Goering is the great prophet of the 
air, but all the high Nazi officials do their 
best to make Germany air-minded. Ac- 
cording to “Henri,” Goering’s program is 
20,000 fighting air-planes in one year. 

There is a touch of yellow journalism in 
“Hitler Over Europe”; it is a dogmatic, 
probably exaggerated, book, but many of its 
main outlines are being confirmed by 
events of the last few weeks. 

% oe * ® 

Europe Between Wars? By Hamilton 
Fish Armstrong. New York: The Mac- 
millan Company; $1.50. 


In far soberer language Mr. Armstrong 
confirms some of Ernst Henri’s melo- 
dramatic analyses. He sees Goering fiercely 
assembling a mighty air-fleet and notes the 
silent propaganda work of Rosenberg; but 
he does not recognize in Hitler a tool of 
Thyssen. He thinks that Hitler rather may 
follow demagogically the call of the masses, 
and turn Left. Whatever course Hitler fol- 
lows, he sees in him a peril to peace. He 
weighs and ponders, and hesitates to com- 
mit himself to precise predictions. His is a 
very sane book and he has a faint faith 
that democracy, rather than dictatorship, 
may solve the world’s problems—slowly. 
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On the Current Sereen 


amon Runyon, the distinguished sports 
columnist, also is the most successful of 
the current creators of cinema plots. Mr. 
|Runyon’s vast and justifiable fame as a 
film story-teller began when one of his 
jnarratives was transformed into the enor- 
jmously popular photoplay called “Lady 
tfor a Day.” One success generally is 
jenough to establish a film- 
jwriter, but Mr. Runyon is not 
(a one-hit man. It was not 
jlong before his “Little Miss 
Marker” became an_ even 
) greater box-office triumph. The 
ypresence of that most likable 
jof the Hollywood children, 
plittle Miss Shirley Temple, 
splayed a great part in the suc- 
acess of this second picture, but, 
Jat any rate, the work was a 
avast success and Mr. Runyon 
ewas notably a part of that eco- 
It is true that he 


iVery Honorable Guy,” in which 
sthe eminent and wide-mouthed 
jJoe E. Brown scored one 


jat the usually friendly box- 
foffice, but such an incidental 


[failure was not enough to stop the onrushing 
#fame of the current Great Man of the mo- 
ition-picture plots. 
| Now, as the latest of the Runyon screen- 
Jtales, there is Midnight Alibi (AA), based 
‘on the story called “The Old Doll’s House,” 


jand, altho it is not a very good picture, it 
jdoes explain a great part of its author’s 


success in this new field. His stories are 
{written in striking visual terms; they con- 
}tain the sort of imaginative dramatic con- 


[trast which is so effective in the films; they 
vhave the necessary elements of surprize and 


(topical interest, and they possess both 


|e ; : : 
Wvigor and the required air of knowing and 


thard-boiled sentimentality. They are, in 


ibut not too cerebral manner. In “Mid- 
‘night Alibi,” he provides a story which 
i} combines. gangster melodrama with a crino- 
line romanticism about loye-lorn old aristo- 
‘erats living in dismal brownstone houses. 


-mansion, and finds a lovely old lady, who 
‘becomes his friend, tells him of her own 


CURRENT FILM RATINGS 


AAAA AAA 
Queen Christina, Man, 
Mother, *The Prize- 
fighter and the Lady; 
*Little Women, 
*Cradle Song, Cathe- 
rine the Great, *The 
House of Rothschild, 
*The Lost Patrol, 
Viva Villa, *You’re 
Telling Me, *Tarzan 
and His Mate, Coun- the Blackboard. The 
sellor at Law. Thin Man. 


AAAA—Outstanding films 
AAA—Recommended films 
*Films suitable for children 


What 


Little 


Greater 
Where Sinners 
The Tell-Tale 
Here Comes the 
Groom, Many Happy 
Returns, Murder on 


Heart, 


Wan 
Iirst National & Vitaphone Picture 


Richard Barthelmess, Ann Dvorak, and Helen Lowell in 


ia word, admirable cinema stuff in a sane 


unhappy girlhood romance, and encourages 
him to fight for his love as she had failed 
to do. In the end she provides him with 
a dubious alibi when he is accused of a 
crime of which he is guiltless. 

There are many faults in the film. The 
story is thin, and the padding has not been 
effectively managed. It is the sort of in- 


“Midnight Alibi’ 


credible story which demands great plausi- 
bilty in the telling, and the plausibility is 
missing. The dialog, instead of being rich 
and lively, is completely stereotyped. 
Above all, it cries out for vigorous contrast 
between its social classes—the prim, cul- 
tured old lady and the rowdy young gang- 
ster being their representatives. Unfor- 
tunately, Richard Barthelmess, always an 
engaging and intelligent actor, makes the 
hero so charmingly cultured that you feel 
he would have been at home in the mansion 
from the first. A supporting role is attrac- 
tively played by Helen Chandler. 

* * * * 

Shoot the Works (AA)—A pleasant, 
unimportant, and rather entertaining film 
about the romance of a torch-singer and a 
boastful carnival barker. Freely based on 
a bad play called “The Great Magoo,” it 
wisely tossed the original away, added a 
good popular song called “With My Eyes 
Wide Open, I’m Dreaming,” and emerged as 
familiar, unimportant, but decidedly bear- 
able entertainment. Jack Oakie and Ben 
Bernie are helpful, and the whole thing 
might be recommended more enthusiasti- 
cally were it not for the presence in the 
cast of two actors who since have died. 
One is Lew Cody and the other is Dorothy 
Dell, and the charm and freshness of the 
late Miss Dell in a leading réle provides 
an unhappily ghoulish quality to the film 
and makes one realize what a loss to the 
screen her death was. 

* * * * 

Strictly Dynamite (A)—Jimmy Durante 
and Lupe Velez in a burlesque on radio 
fame which might have been funny if it had 
not grown serious and familiar. 


ARGUS. 
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“| had a severe case of 


ATHLETE'S FOOT 


Absorbine Jr. saved 
the day for me” 


Quoted from an actual letter in our files, from a minis- 
ter, the original of which will be shown upon request 


Posed by professional model 


F you could only read the hundreds of 
grateful letters in our files from people who 
| have suffered, there’d be no doubt in your 
mind as to what remedy you'd use to clear 
up a case of Athlete’s Foot. 


You may not be the person we’re talking 
to, and then again you might be—“‘it is 
probable that more than half the adult popu- 
lation suffers from it at some time,” the U.S. 
Public Health Service has reported. 


But dispel all doubt. Examine the flesh 
between your toes. Does it itch? Is it red, 
angry? Or white with stickiness? Blisters? 


Peeling, cracked, sore? 


Apply this 
Inexpensive Treatment 


If your feet perspire, play safe and ex- 
amine your toes for the danger signals. At 
the slightest sign of infection, begin the 
immediate application of cooling, soothing 
Absorbine Jr. morning and night. Because of 
its superior ability to kill the fungi, a suf- 
ficient quantity of Absorbine Jr. for each 
application costs only a fraction of a cent. 


When you buy, accept nothing but the real 
Absorbine Jr. All drug stores, $1.25. For 
free sample, write W. F. Young, Inc., 345 
Lyman Street, Springfield, Mass. In Canada: 
Lyman Bldg., Montreal. 


ABSORBINE JR. 


for years has relieved sore muscles, muscular aches, 
bruises, burns, cuts, sprains, abrasions, SUNBURN 


* 
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CALLOUSES 


Pains or By | 
Cramps Here?  € 


These foot troubles and 
spreading of the shoes 
are caused by a break- 
ing down of the Meta- 
tarsal Arch across the 
ball of the foot. To get 
quick relief scientifi- 
cally and restore your 
arches to normal—wear 
Dr. Scholl’s Metatarsal 
Arch Supports. 

They support the feet 
where support is needed; 
give true correction, and 
can be adjusted as the ® 
condition improves. Worn with immediate 
comfort in any properly fitted shoe. Sold and 
expertly adjusted at leading Shoe and Dept. 
stores everywhere. $2 to $10 a pair. 


For booklet on causes, symptoms and treatment of 
Weak Arches and other foot troubles, write Dr. 
Scholl’s, 223 West Schiller Street, Chicago, Ill. 


Df Scholls 


FOOT COMFORT APPLIANCES 


AND REMEDIES FOR ALL FOOT TROUBLES 


THE MYSTERIOUS WORLD 
WITHIN YOU 


Those strange feelings of intuition and premo- 
nition are the urges of your inner self. Within 
you there is a world of unlimited power. Learn 
to use it and you can do the right thing at the 


right time and realize a life of happiness and 
abundance. Send for new, FREE, SEALED 
BOOK that tells how you may receive these 
teachings, Address; SCRIBE H.E.Q. 


ROSICRUCIAN BROTHERHOOD 
SAN JOSE, CALIFORNIA 


LATEST DIRECTORY 


free TO GOOD PRODUCTS 


If you want to know the latest 
news about motor cars, summer 
resorts, products for the home, 
family and the business, then write 
for a free copy of the | 


ADVERTISING GUIDE 


It contains information about 


AUTOMOBILES & ACCESSORIES 
TRAVEL & TOURS 

PRODUCTS FOR THE HOME 
PRODUCTS FOR MEN & WOMEN 
INSURANCE 

OFFICE EQUIPMENT, ETC. 


The July Guide, off the press the 
middle of this month, includes a sum- 
mary of interesting advertisements 
currently published in The Digest. 
It is issued as a special free service 
to Digest readers. It helps them buy 
with economy, and_ protects them 
against inferior substitutes by describ- 
ing worthwhile nationally-known 
products. It gives addresses of manu- 
facturers who ofter samples and 
interesting booklets. 


The Literary Digest 
Dept. G, 354 Fourth Ave., N. Y. City 


Please send me a free copy of the Advertising 
Guide, 


Name 


MGGTCES sss oa 


Current Poetry 


Unsolicited contributions to this department 
can not be returned. Unpublished poetry 
unavailable 


W hat impression does human culture 
make on dear old Dame Nature? Eight 
pregnant lines, in The New Yorker, suggest 
an answer. 

THE GREEN FIELD 


By ELIZABETH COATSWORTH 


This green field is the masterpiece 

Of many hands. Here you may know 

Backs strained and thighs, and wills were bent 
And sweat poured out, to make it so. 

Cut, cleared, and tended, now it lies 

Docile to man, while he stands near. 

But let him turn and it will slip 

Into the thicket, like a deer. 


Legace is the scope and variety of garden 
symbolism. From Poetry (Chicago). 


GARDEN THEME 


By JESSICA NELSON NORTH 


Women forever innocent of deed, 

And men forever innocent of heart, 
Frolic like children with the fateful seed, 
Planting together, harvesting apart. 


Having no incantation for their fears, 
Vicarious magic for the darkened moon, 
They till the deathless garden of the years 
With careless gesture and capricious tune, 


And know not, as their children can not know, 
What seed will ripen from the seed they sow. 


\ hen Pan’s pipes sound out of tune. 
From The Nation. 


SHARP FEAR 


By LIONEL WIGGAM 


Lost on the high invisible hill 

The goats are running in the rain. 

Frail and terrified and shrill 

Their cries have wakened me again. 
Like little ghouls from tree to tree 

They wander searching for the field 
Where grass in fragile filigree 

By rail and wire is safely sealed. 

The sharp fear startled from their throats 
I hear across the rising wind— 

The crystal cries of little goats 

That blind, increasing fright has thinned. 
Weary and weeping they will run 

Until the dawn invades the hills. 
To-morrow they may, in friendly sun, 

Lie down among the daffodils. 


A challenge to super-lovers seems to be 
implied in this invocation of an art more 
noble and subtle than Ovid dreamed of. 
From The Spectator (London). 


EPITHALAMION 


By JAN STRUTHER 


The raw materials of love are yours— 

Fond hearts, and lusty blood, and minds in 
tune: 

And so, dear innocents, you think yourselves 

Lovers full-blown. 


Am I, because I own 

Chisel, mallet and stone, 

A sculptor? And must he 

Who hears a skylark and can hold a pen 

A poet be? 

If neither so, why then 

You’re not yet lovers. 3ut in time to come 
(If senses grow not dulled nor spirit dumb) 
By constant exercise of skill and wit, 

By patient toil and judgment exquisite 

Of body, mind and heart, 

You may, my innocents, fashion 

This tenderness, this liking, and this passion 
Into a work of art, 
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HOYT’'S NEW. 
‘YCLOPEDIA 
Pp OF 
RACTICAL 
QUOTATIONS 


Most Useful Book of Its 
Kind in the World! 


A work that contains not only modern quotations 
but quotations that date back to the time of Homer, 
on almost every conceivable subject, by noted men 
and women of all nations, in every walk in life. It is 
a rich compendium of extracts from the speech and 
literature of the ages, embracing words from the lips 
of the great, songs, sayings, proverbs, inscriptions, 
familiar phrases and household words, etc. 


HOYT’S 


NEW CYCLOPEDIA 


or PRACTICAL 
QUOTATIONS 


Completely Revised and Greatly Enlarged 
By KATE LOUISE ROBERTS 


This magnificent book will prove a valuable aid to 
every one and of special assistance and interest to— 


PUBLIC SPEAKERS—To heighten the thrill of 
their oratory. LAWYERS—To clinch arguments in 
court. PREACHERS —To embellish sermons. 
TEACHERS—To drive home ideas in the words of 
another. CORRESPONDENTS—To enliven one’s 
social letters. AUTHORS—To develop new view- 
points. COMMERCIAL WRITERS—To increase 
paerhe EDITORS—“To point a moral or adorn 
a tale.’’ 


21,000 Quotations Conveniently Compiled 
and Indexed for Quick Reference 


To demonstrate the book’s remarkable usefulness, 
take the phrase just quoted. You could find it in 
an instant if you looked in the index for either of the 
four main words—point, moral, adorn or tale. In 
four places you would be directed to page 542 where 
this extract from Samuel Johnson’s ‘Vanity of 
Human Wishes”’ is printed. 


Storehouse of the Greatest Thoughts of 
the World’s Greatest Thinkers 


The manifold subjects which it treats are grouped 
under alphabetically arranged headings, starting with 
‘“‘Abhorrence’’ and running through to ‘Zephyrs.” 
There are, for instance: 


350 quotations on ‘‘War,’’ including striking 
phrases coined in the World War; 444 quotations 
on nee 334 an “Life’’; 235 on ‘‘Women’’; 

9 on ‘‘Man.”’ hese figures convey some idea 
of the GIGANTIC SCOPE of the work. 


£ Every foreign phrase given is accompanied by the 
English translation. 


Book With 3,000 Authors 


_A most comprehensive alphabetic concordance 
gives the page number on which the words appear in 
the text; an alphabetic list of the 3,000 authors quoted 
tells who they were, when they flourished, date of 
birth—and death if deceased; and there is a topical 
index of the 1,036 headings with cross references, 


_Hoyt's New, Cycdopedia of Practical Quotations. 
Size 7 x 10 inches. 1,374 pages. Cloth binding, 


$7.50; Buckram, $8.50; three-quarter Morocco, 
$12.50; Full Morocco, $15.00. Postage 30¢. extra. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY 


Publishers 
354-360 Fourth Avenue, New York 
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MEANWHILE the tourist in Germany had 
better watch his goose-step—Indianapolis 
News. 


So live that if everybody followed your 
yexample the blackmailers would starve. 
; —Springfield Union. 


Wirt these knee-action cars, you never 
would notice a bump at all if it didn’t yell. 
\—Muskogee Phoenix. 


Instructions have been given to shoot 
HDillinger on sight, but the difficulty is to 
Slocate the site—Norfolk Ledger-Dispatch. 


, A MAN is advertising in the Kansas City 
; Star for an honest lawyer. Truly, optimism 
jis returning by leaps and bounds—T homas- 


an (Ga.) Times. 


i 
yton 


| 
f THANK goodness, large families are out 
of fashion. The office holder has fewer 
Yrelatives to get on the public pay-roll— 
‘Muskogee Phoenix. 


Max Baer’s favorite author is said to be 
iEmily Post. Maybe she taught him how 
‘guests in the ring ought to be seated— 
Norfolk Virginian-Pilot. 

, A Texan has combined ten garden-tools 
Jin one, but it still isn’t perfect as long as 
you have to go out and operate it.—Jack- 
ison (Miss.) Daily News. 


In spite of the Livrrary Dicest poll, 
(Democratic Congressmen will carry on a 
whirlwind campaign for reelection.— 
Louisville Courier-Journal. 


/ “You must eat spinach for moral, spiri- 
jtual, ethical and esthetical reasons,” says 
tone of these food experts. And we have 
heard tell that it’s good for you, too.— 
‘Montgomery Advertiser. 


A Dictator, and His Cabinet 


—Thomas in the Detroit News 


Topics in Brief 


: th 
Ir’'LL be news, too, if you ever read: 

“Fugitive Seeks Posse.”—Tampa Morning 

Tribune. 


Tue Dicest poll on Roosevelt is a refer- 
endum, but it doesn’t look like a recall. 
—Syracuse Herald. 


Still Hoping! 
—Talburt in the Washington Daily News 


New York is no longer dumping its 
garbage at sea. The Jersey bather now 
has no way of knowing when the water- 
melon season has opened in Manhattan. 
—Detroit News. 


REPUBLICANS, no matter how poor, will 
have to dig up their own money for the 
fall campaign. They can’t borrow from the 
seven billions the President has under con- 


trol—Toledo Blade. 


SENATOR COPELAND writes: “To make 
your chin less noticeable, try massaging it 
with an upward motion.” Nothing like 
having men in Congress who know what 
to do.—Columbus Ledger. 


READING where armies of caterpillars 
stopped trains in Ontario, a Duluth furni- 
ture man gives the following definition: A 
caterpillar, he explained, is an upholstered 
worm.—Duluth News-Tribune. 


ANOTHER reason for our recent obserya- 
tion that we never can become accustomed 
to seeing a girl shaking dice for the beer, 
is that the barkeeper with whom she shakes 
is also a girl—Kansas City Star. 


BertHa Suore, of the Augusta Gazette, 
says a man can display a quarter now with- 
out fear that he will be married for his 
money, but she doesn’t tell how a man may 
obtain the quarter.—T opeka State Journal. 


Tue motorist has a right to expect to 
find a little beauty by the roadside, says a 
bulletin of a national horticultural organ- 
ization. Well, maybe he has, but the 
chances are that shell be in somebody 
else’s parked car.—Boston Herald. 
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RELIEF FROM eee 
CONSTIPATION FOUND IN USING 
‘LAXATIVE IN CHEWING-GUM 
FORM, SCIENCE REPORTS 


Every day new thousands of people turn to 
FEEN-A-MINT for relief from constipation. 
And here’s the reason. It’s so easy to take— 
it’s so modernly scientific because it mixes 
the laxative with digestive juices, thus let- 
ting nature do its part in helping the lJaxa- 
tive work more thoroughly. 

FEEN-A-MINT gently increases the move- 
ment of the lower intestine, which is what 
nature wants. It doesn’t give you that dis- 
tended feeling that many cathartics do, it 
does not cause cramps. And, above all, it is 
not habit-forming. 

Join the more than 15 millions who take 
their laxative this modern, easy way—by 


chewing FEEN-A-MINT. 


| REALLY 
LOVE THE TASTE OF 
FEEN-A-MINT — AND 
] 1T CERTAINLY WORKS 
MORE EFFECTIVELY 
AND SMOOTHLY THAN 
ANY OTHER LAXATIVE 
I'VE EVER TRIED, 


Playing the Game 


Babe Ruth—A “Bat-Buster’s” Last Stand 


Baseball Epitaphs Have Been Written for Him Before, But Now, After Twenty Years in the Big 
Leagues, He Writes His Own Exit in His Own Play 


Courtesy of New York Hvening Journal 


Old “Wagon Wheels”—Still Rollin’-—Home! 


—Burris Jenkins, Jr., in the New York Evening Journal 


was filled with war head-lines: “Rus- 

sians Are Beaten, Lose Tarnow”; 
“German Armies Operating on Scale Un- 
paralleled in History of War”; “British 
Chagrined at Allies’ Checks.” 


iis New York Times for May 7, 1915, 


All those head-lines were making history 
—history still very much alive to-day. But 
buried beneath them back in the sports 
section of the paper was an item of news 
that was also making history—sports his- 
tory that still lives, tho perhaps not so hale 
and hearty as the war-talk. The item read: 


“For Boston, the big left-handed pitcher, 
Babe Ruth, was all that a pitcher was sup- 
posed to be, and some more. He put his 
team into the running in the third inning 
by smashing a mighty homer into the upper 
tier of the right-field grand stand. His 
pitching throughout was of high order, and 
it was only after the hardest kind of effort 
that the Yanks were able to break through 
his service.” 

Thus was recorded the first home run 
that Babe Ruth, to-day still “King of Swat,” 
ever hit in the major leagues. He is a bit 
hazy about that homer, doesn’t remember 
it. After all, he was a pitcher in those days. 
Tho few remember it, Ruth pitched for the 
Boston Red Sox in the World Series of 1916 
and 1918. And his record as a pitcher was 
Babe Ruth pitched twenty- 
nine scoreless innings in three World Series 
games. 
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no mean one: 


When Ruth left the Red Sox, he left the 
pitcher’s box. When Boston bought Ruth 
from Baltimore in 1914, they paid $2,900 
for a pitcher. And when the New York 
Yankees bought Ruth from the Red Sox at 
the end of the 1919 season, they paid $125,- 
000 for a first-baseman that hit 0.376 in the 
1920 season. The past master of the 
pitcher’s art had begun to master the art 
of other pitchers—a path that led him to 
the throne of the “King of Swat.” 


Baseball writers and fans recall the high 
spots in a career that 
was ever dripping with 
drama and color—the 
high spots and_ the 
human ones: 


In 1920, his first year 
up with the Yankees, 
the Babe drove out 
fifty-four home runs— 
the first time any man 
had ever cracked the 
“fifty-mark.” 


In 919265 s Rants 
happy faculty of being 
able to ring up the cur- 
tain on a real show 
when and where it was 
needed was first drama- 
tically demonstrated: 
He hit three homers in one World Series 
game against the St. Louis Cardinals in 
their own home-town. 


And in that year, 1926, the human touch 
cropped out—the human touch of a real 
champion, a real showman, and a “good 
guy.” Little Johnny Sylvester lay sick in 
bed in New Jersey during the World Series, 
just one of a million of the kids who wor- 
shiped the Babe. “Hit a homer for me,” 
was the message to Ruth from that sick kid. 
Ruth hit three. He paid Johnny a visit. 
Johnny promptly recovered out of sheer 
eratitude. 


In 1927, after a real struggle against 
slumps and slips, Babe Ruth wound up the 
season with sixty home runs to his credit, 
seventeen of them scored in September. 
Ruth was the “Red Knight,” the Ace of 
Aces, most generous baseball-autographer, 
and every other baseball superlative. 

In 1928, he repeated his feat of two 
years before by hitting three 
homers in one World Series 


fence intersects the left-field fence. Back 
at the plate, the Babe smacked the next 
pitched ball straight down center field, 
right over the spot, and out of the lot for 
a homer. Babe Ruth had “called his shot.” 

Baseball is an old game—ninety-five this 
summer, old as John D. Rockefeller. Babe 
Ruth held a corner on the color in the 
“American National Sport” for about fif- 
teen years. 

A great many people have felt that the 
game of baseball has been slipping during 
the last few years. Many more people have 
been convinced for some time that Babe 
Ruth, baseball’s biggest figure in many 
ways, already has gone over the hill. He 
did slip badly and far last season; but there 
was one day, the day he hit a homer in the 
All-Star game last year at Chicago, when 
the “King of Swat” was king once more— 
if but for a day. 

This year, 1934, Ruth began his twentieth | 
year in big-league baseball. He was back 
to scratch in salary. Samuel Johnson once 
wrote: “Superfluous lags the veteran on the ~ 
stage.” Not the Babe. On his twentieth 
anniversary in the big leagues, in a game _ 
against the Senators the other day, the | 
Babe rose to the occasion once more: He_ 
hit a homer, No. 699 for his big-league 
career, No. 13 this season, he hit a double, 
and he knocked in four runs! 

Last week, in the All-Star game at the 
Polo Grounds—the second act in that happy 
idea for reselling baseball to the fans— 
the stage was all set for Ruth once more. 
In the first inning of that game, Ruth came 
to bat with two men on, Hubbell pitching. 
Opportunity was never sweeter. Hubbell 
pitched four balls to Ruth and Ruth was 
out. Gehrig came up next. Hubbell | 
pitched -four balls to Gehrig and Gehrig 
was out. Jimmy Foxx, leading home-run- 
hitter, was next up. Hubbell pitched four 
balls to Foxx and Foxx was out. Carl 
Hubbell had fanned not one, but three 
“Kings of Swat.” He had stolen the show. 

The Yankees might yet give Ruth a 
chance to make his exit in the World Series, 
with flags flying and the roar of the crowd 
in his ears. The Babe is through. He ad- 
mits that this is his last year. But he has 
written his own exit in his own lines, his 
own epitaph on twenty colorful years. 


80,000 


game. And in 1932, he scorec 
5 ? ored 70,000 


his greatest coup. In the 
60,000 


World Series at Chicago, with 
the fans stamping and booing 
the Babe, and the Cubs snig- 


50,000 }——+ 


Dollars 


40,000 


gering at the “King of Swat,” 


30,000 


and the count against him two 


and three—a tough spot for — 20,000 


any ruler—Ruth stepped back 
from the plate and pointed at 
the spot where the right-field 


eee 
1920.21 22 23 24 25 26 27 


25'6°29| (13031 see saneem 


Year 


The rise and fall of the noblest Roman of them all: 
Chart of Ruth’s salary from 1920 to the present 


July 21, 1934 


ile someone should tell you that 2,598,960 
jifferent combinations of five cards each 
ould be made from a regular pack of fifty- 
{wo, would you be able to figure how many 
i { these would fall into each class of poker 
ands? My advice is, “don’t try it,” and, 
jo save you the trouble, the figures are pre- 
ented in the accompanying table. 


) This makes it very evident why poker 
}.ands are ranked in 
order shown. 
{otice that a pair of 


| 
jleuces, the lowest 


Jyetter than the aver- 
Hee! And it is 
{bout twelve to one 
i gainst one getting 
| wo pairs, or better. 
fhe probability of 
fetting a hand of 
ne of the types 
j/hown may be found 
vy dividing the 
Sumber of such 
sands possible, by 


5,108 


flushes ) 
flushes ) 


123,552 two pair 
1,098,240 one pair 
1,302,540 no value 


2,598,960 Total 


£,598,960. Thus, a straight flush is a 64,973 


| 


: 
i 
1 shot! 

( All these figures, of course, apply to the 
ands as dealt—that is, before any discard- 
hg and drawing. However, the chances of 
/nproving a certain holding are not difficult 
‘> calculate, and altho it is not the inten- 
‘on of this article to go thoroughly into 
nis subject, a few cases will be discussed. 


Holding a Kicker 


| If one holds a pair, and discards the three 
Jseless cards, drawing three more in their 


jag to make two pairs with the aid of the 
ticker, which usually is a high card. This 
olding also is used to lead the opponents 
‘> believe that three of a kind are held. 
lowever, this sort of bluffing is not effec- 
‘ive against experienced players. As a 
fatter of fact, three of a kind is about a 
orty-four to one shot before the draw, and 
folding the kicker almost doubles the 
‘dds against improving the hand on the 
jraw! 

| A holding which is absolutely worthless, 
‘ut which holds tempting possibilities, is 
our cards in sequence, all of the same suit, 
uch as, 4, 5, 6, and 7 of spades. Either 
‘he 3 or 8 of spades would make it a straight 
/ush—any other spade, a flush—and any 
ther three or eight, a straight. The odds 
gainst turning the holding into one of the 
bove hands are only thirty-two to fifteen, 
va little more than two to one. 


What 52 Cards Can Do 


‘ne-pair hand, is 40 straight flushes 

624 four of a kind 

3,744 full houses 

flushes (other than straight 


10,200 straights (other than straight 


54,912 three of a kind 


Poker Permutations and Combinations 


shances of Improving Hands Are Not Difficult to Calculate Once Basic 
Principles and Figures Are Learned by the Player 


By Detwyn Hyarr 


Poker, including many variations of the 
basic game, always has been a very popu- 
lar pastime among card-players. The ac- 
tion is fast, and if one gets a poor hand he 
doesn’t have to play it. What a boon this 
privilege would be to the bridge-player who 
gets more than his share of Yarboroughs, 
or thinks he does! 


Among people who play frequently for 
the sociability of 
the game, a recog- 
nized necessity for 
economy during the 
depression brought 
forth an ingenious 
method of handling 
the sale of chips. 
At the start of the 


game each player 
bought an _ equal 
number of chips, 


and a limit was set 
on bets and raises. 
If anyone lost all 
his counters,  in- 
stead of having to 
buy more or to quit, he was permitted to 
have a hand in every deal, and draw cards, 
tho he could not open a pot, or make a bet 
shy on the pot. However, if he held the 
high hand at the show-down, the pot was 
his, and, thus restaked, he continued in 
regular status. In this way, no one could 
lose more than his initial investment, and 
could play the entire evening, no matter 
how poor his luck, at no additional cost. 


In a recent game of dealer’s choice, the 
dealer announced, “Jack-pot, sevens wild.” 
A friend of mine, Chester Swafford, of the 
Navy, picked up his hand and found four 
sevens and an ace! He was not the dealer! 
Needless to say, he won the pot on this 649,- 
739 to 1 shot! 


America’s Migratory Athletes 


aire the summer is over there will be 
at least eighty American athletes—track 
and field stars, swimmers, baseball- and 
basketball-players—touring foreign coun- 
tries in competition. 


The exodus began when twenty Amer- 
ican track and field athletes of Polish ex- 
traction set sail for the Polish Olympics 
in Warsaw. Hard on their heels, twenty 
more track stars in the Princeton-Cornell 
party set out for their meet with the 
Oxford-Cambridge team. That meet be- 
gins this Saturday. 

Two A.A.U. groups set out for Europe 
the day after the Princeton-Cornell party 
left. One squad will compete in seven 
European countries, the other in eight 
German cities. 

A Harvard baseball-team already is off 
for Japan. It will be followed in August 
by a group of swimmers and track stars. 
In that month, also, an American woman’s 
basketball-team will tour England. 
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Good \CED Zea 
COOLS YOU 
QUICKLY 


A tall glass of good iced tea quickly 
lowers the body temperature—thus 
inducinga feeling of immediate cool- 
ness and comfort. And it is so thirst- 
quenching —so invigorating. Make 
good iced tea your warm weather 
friend. Unlike so many other cold 
drinks, it “lifts you up”—but never 
“lets you down.” 


Order iced tea for luncheon—and ask 
for iced India Tea.® It’s a man’s drink. 
Full-flavored, and winy-rich. 


* To get genuine India 
Tea, look for this 
trademark on teaball 
tags —and on pack- 
ages of tea you buy. 


DRINK INDIA TEA 


“There's more togt” 


unhappy? Here in homelike sur- 
roundings and ideal climate, with 
~ your loved ones near you—you can 

b@ cet well. Bring your family—theyS 
E will become robust — enjoy life. 
‘Excellent schools. Weekly rates in, 
private sanatoria as low as $15. 
fe W Bungalows and apartments. Write 
to Information Bureau, 62 Main 
Street, Saranac Lake, New York. 


Cmete yA - 
ARANAC LAKE 


BECOME AN EXPERT 


ACCOUNTANT 


Executive Accountants and C. P. A.’s earn $3,000 to $15,000 a year. 
Thousands of firms need them. Only 12,000 Certified Public Account- 
ants in the U.S. We train youthoroly athome in spare time for C.P.A. 
examinations or executive accounting positions. Previous experience 
unnecessary. Personal training undersupervision of staff of C.P.A's, 
including members of the American Institute of Accountants. Write 
for free book, ‘‘Accountancy, the Profession that Pays.’’ 


LaSalle Extension University, Dept. 752-H, Chicago 


The School That Has Trained Over 1,200 C. P. A.’s 


High School Course 
{in 2 Years You can complete 


this simplified High 
School Course at home in 
2 years. Meets all requirements for entrance to college 
and leading professions. Standard High School texts supplied. 
oe Joma awarded: Separate subjects if desired, Send for Free 


No obligation, 


American School 
Drexel Ave., at 58th St., Chicago 


Dept. HB-21, 


GOVT 


Pay $105 to $200 Mo. TO START. Men- 
Women, age 18 to 50. Many appoint- 
ments. Write today for big list and Free 
Questionnaire—find out what jobs you can 
qualify for. No obligations. INSTRUC- 
TION BUREAU, 135, St. Louis, Mo. 


WANT a new business profession of 


OU your own, with all the trade you can 
attend to? Then become a foot cor- 


rectionist, and in a few weeks earn big income in service 
fees—not medical nor chiropody—easy terms for home 
training, no further capital needed, no goods to buy, no 
agency. Established 1894. Address. 
Stephenson Laboratory, 3 Back Bay, 


Mothersills 


STOPS TRAVEL 
SICKNESS by 
SEA, AIR and 

TRAIN , 


Boston, Mass. 
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The Tennis Lords of Yesterday 


Surviving the Faded Great Ones, Norris Williams, Non-Playing 
Davis Cup Team Captain, Still Is in the Game 


By 


Untike the world, is lawn-tennis growing 
better? And is Tilden, most consummate of 
tacticians, the greatest player in the history 
of the game? To one never a star, tho pos- 
sibly better than a dub, the answer is SS Viecne 
both times. 


One need not guess too much, for in this 
country the record of lawn-tennis history is 
within the memory of men still growing 
gray. The first American championship 
tournament was an event of 1881. The 
heroes of those days were backcourt experts. 
After them came the progressive cracks of 
forecourt play, and later champions who 
had everything. 


A colorful parade, for lawn-tennis is an 
exhibition of both technique and tempera- 
ment. The cold type of records calls to life 
warming recollection of famous faces and 
tales. To those days belong Beals Wright 
and his great victory over Norman Brookes, 
when both came so near exhaustion under 
the broiling Australian sun that the Ameri- 
can resorted to brandy, Brookes to, 
oxygen. 

Of all foreigners who have trodden 
American courts the Australians are most 
familiar. And Brookes is best, tho not fond- 
ly, remembered. With his sharp-visored cap 
pulled well down over his eyes, he had the 
air of a man with a business contract to put 
through. If the gallery hissed, as once it 
did when he concentrated attack on Rich- 
ards, just then half-dazed by stopping one 
of Tilden’s cannon-ball serves, he shook his 
head resentfully, and urged his partner on. 
One of his shrewd devices was a loose 
racket, with gut knotted to produce an 
erratic bound. Wilding is the Anzac most 
affectionately remembered. When he fell 
in the World War tennis lost a great 
sportsman. 


The Japanese 


The Japanese contingent, still represent- 
ing Nippon earnestly as soldiers on a battle- 
field, was led by chubby Kumagae, with his 
oddly effective loop-drive, and Shimizu, who 
on a blistering afternoon of 1923 came 
within two points of smooching Tilden’s 
Davis Cup record. A little brown man, with 
a little round hat, “Shimmy” trotted tire- 
lessly to keep the ball in play. 

British players regnant in Davis Cup play 
from 1902 to 1907 may be summarized as 
Big and Little Doherty, et al. While H. L. 
Doherty won the American singles cham- 
pionship in 1903, and, with his brother, 
R. F., managed to keep the edge in the 
international series for several years, it was 
in doubles play that they most excelled. 

In these United States recent years show 
unquestionable superiority of the Pacific 
Coast, with the South and East on nearly 
sefore the World War su- 
premacy was largely vested in Harvard Col- 
lege and the Northeastern States. Beals 
Wright, who won the Boston interscholastic 


even terms. 


WILLIAMS 


championship at the age of fifteen, was a 
Longwood member, but did not belong to 
the Harvard line of rulers in intercollegiate 
and national singles. R. D. Sears, Bob 
Wrenn, Fred Hovey, Leo Ware, Malcolm 
Whitman, Holeombe Ward, Dwight Davis, 
W. J. Clothier. and Norris Williams all wore 
the Harvard crimson. Excepting W. A. 
Larned’s ascendent years, and the brief 
reign of McLoughlin, they were the ruling 


= 


Keystone 


“Dick” Norris Williams at thirty-nine, 
when he beat George Lott in a champion- 
ship match 


group in American tennis from the middle 
‘nineties till 1916. 

Of all these the most colorful was Bob 
Wrenn. Harvard varsity quarter-back, and 
crack short-stop of the nine, he played both 


football and baseball better than tennis. Yet. 


three times he took the national singles 
championship by strategic intelligence and 
unshakable will to win. 

The bulldog is the emblem of Yale, but 
Bob Wrenn was entitled to sport it as an 
individual. 

Per contra, with all his victories Norris 
Williams failed of greater glory through 
lack of a strong competitive spirit. No 
American player ever had a better rounded 
game, with the exception of Tilden, and I 
do not recall his equal in sheer fineness of 
stroking from forecourt. Tutored by French 
professionals during his boyhood in Europe, 
he had nothing to unlearn when he returned 
to this country to enter college. 


With dazzling celerity he passed to the 
first rank of tournament players. The year 
he was graduated from Harvard he added 
the national singles to the intercollegiate 
title. Once afterward he won it, and twice 
the national doubles championship with 
Vincent Richards. For nearly a decade he 
was a member of the American Davis Cup 
team, playing both singles and doubles. In 
all these years he seldom has departed from 
a style of play which suggests exhibition 
shots more than an effort to win a match. 
Win or lose, he plays the corners and lines. 

As non-playing captain of this year’s 
Davis Cup squad he is an ideal selection. 
Vastly experienced, a true optimist, and 
fine sportsman, he will not nag them. The 
playing they must do for themselves. Some- 
times that has been forgotten. 


Sport Shots 


' 
i 
The English Challenger for the Amer- 


July 21, 1934 
i 


ica’s Cup is picked and ready. The yacht 


Endeavour, T.0.M. Sopwith’s new challen-— 
ger, won eight out of twelve starts against 


rivals for the honor of invading American — 


waters this September in the quest of the 


“Old Mug.” Endeavour now is in Gosport, f 


where she was built, being prepared for the 
battering trip across the Atlantic under her 
own canvas to Newport. 
 & & & 
The First National Polo Championship, — 
the “Junior,” got under way last week-end 
at the Rumson Country Club in New Jersey. 
The tournament is limited to teams of © 
twenty-goal handicap totals, but there is no~ 
limit placed on the handicaps of individuals, _ 
That fact draws many of the stars of the_ 
game to this tournament. 


Oy me 
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The Major Sport of the Old West of the 
wild and woolly period has been severely 
altered in England. In the rodeo recently 
held in White City, London, there was no 
bulldogging of steers, roping but no throw- 
ing of roped calves, and very mild “un- 
stimulated broncho-riding.” The English 
press described a preview of the rodeo as 
“the most horrible sight since the Zeppelin 
raids,” and “more than civilized man can 
bear.” The House of Commons and the 
House of Lords promptly and very nearly 
unanimously took action to tame the rodeo. 
“Tex” Austin, promoter of the present 
rodeo, ran one in Wembley some ten years 
ago. At that time, charges of extreme 
cruelty to animals were hurled at him. Com- 
mented Austin: “At the Wembley rodeo, 
we had 157 steers. Only four were injured. 
In the Grand National of the same year, 
four horses were injured and had to be de- 


stroyed.” 
* * * * 


Veterans May Fade in Baseball, but they 
manage to hang on in boxing. Jack Dempsey 
shared the colorful era in sport with Babe 
Ruth. Dempsey had to be hammered into 
his exit. He even tried a comeback in the 
ring, and, still more perilous, he tried a 
comeback as a manager. But he still has a 
foothold inside the ropes—as a referee 
at wrestling “shows.” Wrestling once was 
a poor relation of boxing, a poverty-stricken 
country cousin. And, to-day, the “King of 
Swat” in boxing finds it a fruitful source of 
revenue—eyven for referees. 


Sports Calendar 


Golf 


July 30-Aug. 4—National 
Links | Championships, 
Course, Pittsburgh. 


Public 
Municipal 


Horse-racing 


July 30—Opening at Hawthorne, 
Illinois. 


Lawn-tennis 


July 28, 30, 31—Davis Cup Chal- 
lenge Round, Wimbledon, England. 


to conserve the forests—The 
“dead-line”—Russia’s depression, 
‘merica’s repression—San Diego’s unique 
Yub—The country’s chief defenders—A fish- 
irman’s resourcefulness—How the Legion of 


Decency Pledge Reads 


Cotton Substitutes for Paper 


o the Editor of The Literary Digest—Sir:— 
jam wondering if we might encourage the use 
cotton napkins, towels, etc., in order to pre- 
rve our wood? It only takes a season to grow 
e cotton, providing labor both in fields and 
Jills, whereas with pulpwood it takes years to 
jcow the trees. We might be able to buy the 
}ytton towels, etc., cheap enough so we could 
jarn them up instead of washing them just as 
be do with paper napkins. When I visit north- 
‘m Wisconsin and see all those logs being 
jround up for pulp I wish we might produce 
ymething from our yearly produce instead. 
Mrs. Frep L. Hook. 


Jouth Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 


The Teacher’s Plight 


Wo the Editor of The Literary Digest—Sir:— 
fam fifty years of age. Am a graduate of two 
(ading universities, one in the South and one 
the North. Not long since I applied to the 
{resident of a State college for a teaching posi- 
jon. His answer to me was something like 
nis: “My board of regents sent out a letter 
)} the heads of the various State teachers’ col- 


minate anybody for a position as teacher 
‘ho was over forty-five. I nominated one man 
hho was forty-seven and they turned me down, 
}id I am not going to make that mistake again. 
jam fifty-six, and they would not employ me if 
/were not already on the job.” 

| In all fairness to the schools, the teachers— 
Hho for any cause find themselves out of a job 
and the taxpayers, is that position right, or 
istifiable from any reasonable standpoint? 
/ men and women over forty-five shall be 
Jarred from positions in State institutions, 
ould not those over forty-five not 
42 exempted from paying State 


d ? 
i W.W.R. 


janyon, Texas. 


#igest—Sir:—Those who compare 
rd times in America with hard 
+mes in Russia should under- 
‘and that they are due to funda- 


f 
J entally different causes. 


4! 
, Russia’s woes are due to too 
sttle; America’s to too much. 
sussia is suffering from a depres- 
‘on; America, from repression. 
‘here is wide-spread unemploy- 
‘ent in America; no unemploy- 
‘ent in Russia; a cutting down 
production in America, a speed- 
‘ig up of production in Russia; a 
jirtailment of basic industries in 
i merica, a building up of basic 
/idustries in Russia. A planned 
jvonomic system is the purpose of 
}ussia; a planless economy has \ er 
siaracterized America. The eco- { a 
Jomic philosophy of America has \wAN t 
een profit-taking, that of Russia AY 
jrofit-sharing. 


The purposes of the two nations 
i} 
| 


jre now similar, however, in the 
fict that both are struggling to 
‘ure maladjustment with read- 
Jistment, with more uniform so- 
Jial welfare in view. 

A. D. Gray. 
‘lue Hill, Maine. 
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True Vow Keepers’ Club 


To the Editor of The Literary Digest—Sir:— 
About two years ago there was organized by 
Forrest Warren of the San Diego Union, a 
very exclusive social club without dues, officers, 
place of meeting, grips, passwords, or regalia. 

No vows or pledges are exacted, and the 
only requirement for membership, which is re- 
stricted to residents of Greater San Diego, is 
that those desirous of joining shall be husbands 
and wives who were married more than fifty 
years ago. 

The record of the True Vow Keepers’ Club 
may be, or it may not be, impressive in point 
of numbers; but to the writer it does seem 
worthy of note that in a community no larger 
than San Diego there should be found 216 
married couples who for more than fifty years 
have found it worth their while to cleave to 
one another. 

There appears to be something in our climate 
conducive to longevity and loyalty! 

FRANK CHASE. 
National City, California. 


America’s Chief Defenders 


To the Editor of The Literary Digest—Sir:— 
Our chief dangers are within our borders: six 
times as many dying of preventable accident 
and preventable disease annually as were slain 
in battle by foreigners in all our five foreign 
wars! 

Our first defense is farmers and mothers. 
Without them we should not exist. The sec- 
ond defense is the miners; without them we 
should not have a hoe, or saw, an ax, or 
needle, or knife, to say nothing of a stove, or 
gun. Next come the builders and manufac- 
turers, the railroads, without which cities 
would starve; the teachers, without which we 
should not be a republic, but an illiterate 
mob; the post-ofice and telegraphers; the 


courts, the police, the doctors and nurses and 
druggists which save us from devastating con- 
tagion and disease. 

There are a dozen classes of defenders be- 
fore we come to the Army and Navy, which 


LINED TRAY 


Mais 
ih 


The Railroad Situation Gets More and More 


Complicated 


—Herblock for the NEA Service 


GOING TO AFFECT US? 


aders, 


could not exist at all fwere,it, not, for all the 
others, and which are of the hate consequence 
considering the fact..that we ‘ate’ the safest 
nation in the world. Let “6ur=schools give 
our children a new conception of defense. 


Boston, Massachusetts. Lucia Ames MEap. 


A Fishing Mystery Solved 


To the Editor of The Literary Digest—Sir:— 
If it were not for the fact that the cover of 
your June 9 issue is marked “photograph”: I 
wouldn’t trouble you—but how in the world 
could this fisherman catch these fish with his 
automatic reel on “wrong end to,” i.e., with the 
brake lever sticking out beyond the end of the 
pole? 
Norman C, Streit. 

Missoula, Montana. 


[Mr. Streit’s letter is typical of many others 
received by THe DicEsr from puzzled anglers. 
Below is an explanation by the man who caught 


the fish—Ed.] 


To the Editor of The Literary Digest—Sir:— 
I hardly know just what to say as to the three 
things wrong in the picture. However, the 
old saying is there are more ways than one of 
killing a cat. 

I shall be glad to explain why the reel is up- 
side down on the rod and a wabbler on a fly- 
rod. I started out fly-fishing on the lake, but 
it happened to be the wrong day for fly-fishing, 
so I had to do the next best thing, as I knew 
the fish were there, and I was determined to 
get my limit. 

I was handicapped and had to fish according 
to my emergency. I changed from fly-fishing 
to casting with the fly-rod. 

This did not work so well with the automatic 
reel in the right position, as the brake on the 
reel was in the way, so I had to turn it upside 
down and work the line with my hand—results 
were excellent. 

I trust your reader-fishermen do not think 
this was a premeditated job. The photographer, 
John Kabel, saw me pulling in my catch 
and wanted a picture just as I came to shore. 


D. W. Betriey. 
Lake McDonald, Montana. 


The Legion of Decency 
Pledge 


To the Editor of The Literary 
Digest—Sir:—Knowing the rep- 
utation of your magazine for ac- 
curacy, I feel you will be glad to 
have called to your attention what 
looks to the writer like an error, 
and if it is, will correct it ac- 
cordingly. 

In the June 23 number of THE 
Literary DicEst, page 19, speak- 
ing of the pledge of the Legion of 
Decency you state, “The pledge 
.... binds the signers to ab- 
stain from attending any motion- 
picture except those shown in 
homes and Catholic institutions. 
No member of the Legion of 
Decency will enter a motion-pic- 
ture theater until such time as the 
producers have been made to see 
that pandering to lust and de- 
pravity will not pay.” 

The pledge of the Legion of 
Decency, as approved in its final 
form by the Episcopal Committee 
on Motion Pictures, reads, in part: 
“Considering these evils, I hereby 
promise to remain away from all 
motion - pictures except those 
which do not offend decency and 
Christian morality.” 


(Miss) CLareE M,. Burke. 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


Investment 


and Finance 


Wall Street’s New Boss ‘Knows the Game” 


Joseph P. Kennedy, Head of the Commission Which Is Regulating the Stock Exchanges, Has 
Had Wide Experience in Business, Banking, Speculation, Politics, and Sport . 
a 


© International 


Joseph P. Kennedy, head of the new Securities and Exchange Commission, with his wife 


and family. (Left to right) 


Edward, Jeanne, 
Rosemary, John, Mrs. Kennedy, and Mr. Kennedy. 


Robert, Patricia, Eunice, Kathleen, 
One son, William, was in Europe 


when the picture was taken 


ALL STREET in these days of dull 

markets has plenty of time to size 

up its new rulers. The five mem- 
bers of the Securities and Exchange Com- 
mission have been in office since July 1 
but do not, under the law, exert their full 
powers until September. 
attention focuses on the 
Commission’s chairman, Joseph P. Ken- 


Meanwhile, 


nedy. The other appointments—those of 
Messrs. Pecora, Landis, Mathews, and 
Healy—had been discounted. But the 


choice of the Boston-born financier was a 
surprize to the country at large, tho not 
entirely unexpected in Washington. It 
was evident at once that another dynamic, 
picturesque personality had been called 
into the service of the New Deal. 

Mr. Kennedy is a tall, active, sandy- 
haired, freckle-faced Irish-American of 
forty-five, who thoroughly enjoys swimming 
and recently broke his leg when thrown 


by the horse he was riding. He was a 
erack baseball-player at Harvard and 


might have become a professional, but pre- 
ferred to go into banking. After making 
$5,000 by running his own bus-line he- 
tween Boston and Lexington he became a 
State bank examiner and then President 
of the Columbia Trust Company, of Bos- 
ton, being, at twenty-five, the youngest bank 
president in the United States. 

He married the daughter of former 
Mayor John F. Fitzgerald of Boston— 
“Honey Fitz’—and raised a large family. 
He made a connection with the banking 
house of Hayden, Stone and Company and, 
then, during the World War, was director of 
operations in the Bethlehem Steel Com- 
pany’s Fore River ship-building plant at 
Quincy, Massachusetts. Later he became in- 
terested in the vaudeville and motion-pic- 
became head of the 
Radio-Keith-Orpheum merger which he had 
helped to organize. 
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ture businesses and 


He has homes in New York and on Cape 
Cod, he spends his winters in Florida and 
has acquired a Washington residence. The 
papers call him a millionaire. He was 
active in the Roosevelt pre-conyention cam- 
paign, and contributed to party funds. 

The particular stock-market activity 
which has brought criticism from radicals 
and liberals is his participation on a com- 
paratively small scale in a syndicate which 
operated last summer in common stock of 
the Libby-Owens-Ford Glass Company. 
This matter was mentioned in the Stock 
Exchange hearings last winter. 

Mr. Kennedy is not in the least worried 
by the criticisms. He says his speculative 
activities have been incidental to his busi- 
ness ventures. 

He told one newspaper man that he had 
inclined to list himself as a Liberal, and 
another that it was he who first suggested 
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the stock-market regulation to President 
Roosevelt. At any rate he declares that he 
will do a constructive job, that “we are 
going to protect the small investor,” altho” 
“we can’t hope to do anything for the 
fellow who goes into the market Monday to” 
make enough to go on vacation Thursday.” . 


The press in general has expressed ap- 
proval of the Commission, many agreeing 
with the St. Louis Star that “President 
Roosevelt has named five men who intend 
to take the stamp of respectability off the 
work of the big market manipulators and 
label it robbery.” ; 


When the Commission was first named, 
the newspapers were full of a story that 
Mr. Pecora had wanted the Chairmanship — 
himself, but after the organization Mr, 
Pecora went out of his way to speak highly 
of Mr. Kennedy, saying: “I like him im-— 
mensely. I think the man is of sound judg. 
ment and he knows how to do things.” 

In the Street the Kennedy appointment 
was welcomed and, in fact, little criticism ~ 
of any of the commissioners has been heard. : 


Wall Street still is hoping for more active _ 
markets. Stocks advanced slightly one day 
last week and then resumed their recent 
immobility. Wheat and cotton moved up 
in response to the Government’s pessimistic 
grain report. The normal summer slump 
was evident in reduced trade and industria! 
activity. Three important corporations. 
General Motors, the General Electric Com- 
pany, and the National Steel Corporation, 
reported that business in recent months 
had been at the highest level for several 
years. There was a lull in the recent rush 
to market municipal securities. In particu. | 
lar New York City authorities called off for 
the time being a $72,000,000 financing be- | 
cause the bankers wanted higher interest 
than seemed fair in view of the city’s im- 
proved financial position. 
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Four Indicators of Business Activity 


This chart shows in percentage of deviation from the basis of weekly average for 1923- 
1925, inclusive, steel ingot production in percentage of total plant capacity, total freight 
car-loadngs, bank debits outside New York City, and automobile production. It covers} 

the week ending July 7 
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mes De Peyster Ogden, center, was the Company’s first president. Beside him stands Aaron Merchant, vice-president, who became the second president. 
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ip a small down-town office 
in old New York, a group of 


yeading citizens were gathered to 
Jound a new company, dedicated to 
fnutual protection. Home-loving pio- 
neers of a young republic, they saw in 
this mutual undertaking the seed of 
A preat public service. Since there 
would be no stockholders, they per- 
sonally pledged $55,815 to guarantee 
‘unds to meet its obligations. 


| Four months later the Company’s 
Mrst advertisement clarified its prin- 
riples of mutuality and investment: 
Dividends would be paid to policy- 
tolders only . . . funds would be 
safely invested for the benefit and 


security of all.’ 


A MUTUAL COMPANY FOUNDED IN 1845 


In fulfillment of these two ideals, 
the New York Life has paid over one 
billion dollars in dividends to policy- 
holders... and has steadfastly 
adhered to the principle that in in- 
vesting safety is a/ways the first 
consideration. 


* * * 


The New York Life agent in your 
community represents a strong mu- 
tual company with a background of 
successful management through 
every crisis of the past 89 years. 
When the New York Life man calls, 
welcome him. His training and ex- 
perience may prove helpful to you in 
working out an insurance plan to 


fit your particular needs. 


“HAVE YOU EVER THOUGHT OF IT 
LIKE THIS?” 


Suppose you put $10,000 of the best 
securities in a safe deposit box... 
You might say to your wife, “If I 
die before you do, this is for you 
and the children. But if I live to 
retire, we'll have it for our old age.” 


But suppose you don’t have the 
$10,000 now. Nevertheless through 
life insurance you can have $10,000 
paid to your family if you die pre- 
maturely, or to yourself in your old 
age. When the New York Life man 
calls, ask him to tell you about it, 
and to leave you our booklet, “Take 


the Worry Out of Life.” 


Make Life Insurance 
The Foundation of Your Financial Program 


THOMAS A. BUCKNER, President 


SAFETY IS ALWAYS THE FIRST CONSIDERATION ... NOTHING ELSE IS SO IMPORTANT 


NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


51 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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Send For This Beautiful 


illustrated Book on Modern 
Homes and Their Decoration 


Hundreds of new ideas. A word 
and picture story of the newest 
thing in homes as shown at A 
Century of Progress. Profusely 
illustrated. Interiors by inter- 
nationally known decorator. 
Complete description of a Stran- 
Steel framed, fire safe, Cape Cod 
5-room cottage that can be dupli- 
cated for from 3 to 4 thousand 
dollars. A book every home lover should have. 
Sent postpaid on receipt of 25c. Use the coupon. 


STRAN-STEEL CORPORATION 
6100 McGraw, Detroit, Mich. 


I enclose 25c for a copy of ‘‘Homes for Modern Living.’’ 
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ASK YOUR 
INVESTMENT HOUSE 
for a prospectus with full in- 
formation, or write to Admin- 
istrative and Research Corpo- 
ration, 15 Exchange Place, 
Jersey City, N. J. 


opportunities for trained 
Qualify in leisure time. 
FREE 


Nation-wide 
men and women. 
Previous experience unnecessary. 
Book gives details. 

LEWIS HOTEL TRAINING SCHOOLS 
Room HL-1690, Washington, D.C. 


Good Pay— 
Fascinating 
Work 


For Baby’s Tender Skin 
Cuticura Taleum 


Medicated and pure, it prevents chaf- 
ing and assures Baby’s comfort. 


Price 25c. Sample free. 
Address: *‘Cuticura,” Dept. 11K, Malden, Mass. 
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Gbye CRA ay 


A Literary Digest Book 


There’s a surprize on every page! The 
drama, the triumphs, the tragedies, the 
tenseness, the vivid contrasts of American 
life from January, 1933, to March 4, 1934, 
are revealed by over 400 unforgetable 
photographs, supplemented by brilliant 
captions and a few words of sparkling text. 

‘‘Dramatic—Pungent—Skillful”’ 
“Its photographs have been chosen for their un- 
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spoken drama, and their subjects range from bread 
lines and shanty towns to bird’s-eye views of 
giant construction projects.’’—Philadelphia Public 
Ledger, 


THE ROOSEVELT YEAR 


Edited by PARE LORENTZ 
Size 9x12 inches. $2.75; by mail, $2.93. 
At All Bookstores, or Direct From 
Funk & Wagnalls Company, Publishers 


354-360 Fourth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


foreign trade, Ger- 


Germany’s Tobogganing Trade Balance 
:| 

Nazi Doctrines Prove Boomerang as International Boycott Cripple 
Export Traffic; Gold and F oreign-Exchange Reserves Dwindle 


By Harry Lee Frankuin, Pu.D. 
(Formerly United States Consul in Berlin) 


Area onarlt forced into the background 
by sensational political events, Nazi Ger- 
many’s serious economic plight again has 
compelled world-wide attention. 


Under Hitlerism a moderate upswing in 
domestic economy took place—particularly 
in the iron and steel, 
coal, chemical, and 
textile industries— 
as a result chiefly 
of public-works con- 
struction, German 
rearmament, and 
uniforms and equip- 
ment requirements 
of the Brown Army 
and other Nazi or- 
ganizations. 


But in the field of 


many has been se- 
verely militated 
against through the 
racial policies and 
doctrines of the 
Nazis. Abolition 
of German labor 
unions and virtually 
all labor rights also 
has contributed to 
the international boycott against German- 
made goods. 

Foreign trade is of paramount impor- 
tance to German economy—because of the 
country’s industrial structure and her de- 
pendence on foreign sources of supply for 
between 50 and 60 per cent. of her total 
requirements in industrial raw materials. 


Reichsmark Is Involved 


To pay for these raw-maierial imports, 
such as cotton, wool, iron ore, copper, 
mineral-oils, rubber and many other items, 
an export surplus must be maintained, as 
prospects for foreign credits are very 
meager. In January, for the first time in 
four years, there was an import surplus, 
and from January to April, inclusive, the 
unfavorable balance (135,700,000 marks) 
was almost as great as the export surplus 
for the same period of 1933. 


Concurrently with the adverse foreign- 
trade shift, a steady decline in the Reichs- 
bank’s gold and foreign-exchange reserves 
has occurred. Coverage of mark notes in 
circulation has dropped to 3.7 per cent., 
according to the Reichsbank’s statement as 
of May 31, with eligible cover aggregating 
only approximately $54,000,000. At this 
rate of decline the note coverage will be 
reduced to zero in three months. 


Devaluation of the reichsmark was held 
unthinkable in Germany until the Reich 
Finance Minister last month mentioned that 
possibility. All Germans, excepting certain 
exporting circles, dread inflation owing to 
memories of the 1919-1923 inflation period. 
Matk devaluation, therefore, would be 


Is the Pinwheel Burning Out? 
—Fitzpatrick in the St. Louis Post-Dispatch 
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bound to cause serious political repercus 
sions within Germany, and even migh 
cause collapse of the Nazi régime. 


In order to check the heavy foreign-ex 
change losses of the Reichsbank, temporar 
embargoes on certain major raw-materia 
imports were de 
creed by the Goy 
ernment at the en¢ 
of April. At presen 
the supply and dis 
tribution of essen 
tial raw material 
within Germany id 
virtually on a wa 
basis. >] 

The industria} 
collapse of Ger} 
many would be thg 
inevitable result} 
were the present im 
port embargoes 
maintained any 
length of time, ané 
with it, in turn} 
Hitler’s work-crea 
tion and reconstruc 
tion plans. | 


Under Hitlerism 
wages and salaried 
have been reduced while the cost of living 
has increased. The drop in real waged 
is 20 to 30 per cent. Labor unions, the 
right to strike, and power of collective 
bargaining were abolished soon after Hitleg 
became Chancellor. 


The Nazis claim a reduction in unem 
ployment figures of 3,400,000 since January} 
1933, when Hitler became Chancellor, but 
even within Germany it is admitted that a 
great part of this is due to work-sharing 
displacement of Socialists, Jews, and Com+ 
munists, elimination of women in industry} 
voluntary labor corps for young men from 
eighteen to twenty-five years old, and 
emergency agricultural labor. 


Dr. Wilhelm Frick, Reich Minister o 
the Interior, said recently in a Dresden 
address that conditions in the Reich werd 
not as the Government would have them 
and admitted that the Jewish boycott was 


hurting German exports. Heretofore, the 
Nazis had denied it. 


Currency Trails the Flag 


(c urrency apparently follows the flag at a 
considerable distance. Altho the Virgi 
Islands have belonged to the United States 
since 1917, the Danish West Indian mone 
remained legal currency until June 30 
when it was superseded by American cur 
rency at the rate of $.965 for each of the 
old dollars. The Memphis Commercial 
Appeal estimated that $115,000 is being 
taken in exchange for United States cur 
rency. 


